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CAN RELIGION BE SCIENTIFIC 


WENDELL THOMAS 


The quest for what abides in the flux of things was the chief interest 
of the Greek thinkers who originated Western philosophy. Whatis the 
phusis, or Nature, underlying the “strife of opposites"—hot and cold, 
wet and dry—from which the cosmos evolves ? 

From the docks of the Milesisn colony Thales could look westward 
over the broad sea. Its waves rose and fell in changing patterns. Perhaps 
phusis is water, mused Thales. Perhaps water rarefies to become air, and 
condenses to become earth. : : . 

The second member of the Milesian school was not satisfied with this 
naive speculation. Anaximander was a scientist who made contributions 
to marine biology, to astronomy and cosmology. He introduced the sun- 
dial into Greece, and was the first to construct a map—a map of the known 
world. His treatise On Nature was the first prose work in Greek. Twenty- 
five hundred years before Darwin, he suggested that life arose from more 
primitive matter and made its way from the sea to the land, that man 
developed from lower animals, and that organisms survive by adapting 
themselves to environment. 


THE FORGOTTEN WISDOM oF ANAXIMANDER 


Anaximander could not agree with Thales that water was the common 
7 stuff underlying the “strife of ^pposites" ; -for water—or "the wet"— he" 
pointed out, was itself one of the opposites ? What, then, is phusis or Nature ? 
Anaximander conceived it as tò apeiron, or “ the boundless”. Through 
its primary movements—like the dancing motes in a sunbeam—there 
occurs an apókrisis, or “‘sifting out", of opposite qualities: From these 
opposites “innumerable worlds" evolve and are maintained in regular 
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motion until they disappear in their boundless source. Then new worlds 
are born as before. A 

Commenting on Anaximander’s view, John Burnet notes how it 
avoids many difficulties that later beset philosophy. The concept of in- 
numerable worlds avoids the unscientific notion of absolute “up and down". 
Says Burnet, “It was in many ways a misfortune that Plato was led to 
substitute. for this old doctrine the belief in a single world, and thus to pre- 
pare the way for the reactionary cosmology of Aristotle." 

Anaximander's viéw also avoids the deterministic idea that original 
motion is exemplified by the regular cycles of heavenly bodies. ‘Motion — 

......must have existed before the beginning of the world, since it is what 
brought the world into being. It cannot, therefore, be identified with 
the diurnal revolution of the heavens.” : 

This Milesian view also avoids nme complications without 
destroying the religious spirit. Whimsical gods donot appear in the picture, 
but the “ageless and deathless” phusis itself is regarded as theos, or God. 
The innumerable worlds are not different in substance from this natural. 
God, or active Nature : they are the very “ordering (kosmos) of immortal 
ageless phusis”, the ordering effected through time. 

Worlds appear within God through a “sifting” activity. How do they 
disappear? We must rely here on Theophrastus, who knew the treatise 
On Nature. “Into that from which things take- "their rise they pass away 
once more, ‘as it is meet; for they make reparation and satisfaction to 
one another for their injustice according to the ordering of time,’ as he says 
in these somewhat poetical terms." DE 

The basic concepts of twentieth-century science are strikingly similar 
to those of Anaximander. The: boundless physical space of contemporary 
physics is like Anaximander’s boundless Nature, or God, "while present- - 
day “cosmic evolution” with its “increase in entropy” is reminiscent of 
Anaximander’s “ordering of time” with its ‘ ‘reparation and satisfaction”. 
Increase in entropy is precisely the movement from inequality to equality 
in energy- distribution, pie 


PER LAPSE Into DUALISM .: 


Anaximander was succeeded by Anaximenes, who SA that phusis — 
was air. Rarefying, air becomes fire and “empty space” ; condensing it 
becomes vapor, water, and earth. This third and last of the early Milesian 
philosophers most likely believed that he was building on Anaximander 
and Thales. From Thales he took the concept of condensation and rare- 
faction. From Anaximander he took the concept of the boundless, and 
called it air. “As our soul, which is air, holds us _together, so do breath: 
and air encompass the whole world." The world is a coarse, pasi thing 
opposed to the “human soul”, 
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Succeeding philosophers neglected Anaximander’s unitive view and 
followed the dualistic Anaximenes as the final and most explicit thinker 
of the Milesian school. The dualism of Anaximenes influenced Pythagoras, 
. the Pythagoreans influenced Plato, and Plato influenced Aristotle. The 
dualism ‘of Plato and Aristotle between a material world and an immaterial 
“human soul” and God dominated Christian theology. 


In: India .contemporanes of the Milesian thinkers were composing 
the Upanishads, which contam aspects of a view hke Anaximander’s. It 
is not astonishing that the two views, East and West, are similar; for each 
was composed without fear of the unseen (the source of supernaturalism) 


but with calm observation of the-natural world and of man for the sake of 
. the good life. 


s . THE PERENNIAL WISDOM OF ‘VEDANTA’ 


In the ancient Upanishads we find. that brahman is conceived as the 
material eause, or the imperishable source and ground, of the universe. 
“Truly, this whole world is brahman. In peace one should worship brahman 
as that.from which he came forth, as that into which he will be dissolved, 
and as that in which he breathes." A position similar to that of brahman 
is accorded to boundless real space. “Truly, all things arise out of space. 
They disappear back into space, for space alone is greater than they ; opaga 
18 the final goal." : 


A step of philosophic T was taken when brahman, the world's 
e materia] cause, was identified with atman (or soul), the world's cfficient 
cause. “Truly, that great unborn aiman—undecaying, undying, immortal, 
fearless—is brahman.” Brahman was identified also with anandam (or 
bliss), the world’s final cause, conceived as freedom from restless desire and 
aversion. “Brahman is anandam.” Thus God is brahman-atman-anandam, 
the world’s material, efficient, and final cause—at once nature, selfhood, 
and value. 

Simplification was carried still further. "Though absolute, the divine 
is not opposed to the individual, whether human, sub-human, or super- 
buman. God is the individual in every specific thing. “That art thou", 
we read in an early Upanishad, where “thou” is a young man, and “that” 
is “atman, or the cosmic soul. Again, “I am brahman” is an identification 


-that anyone is permitted to make. Again, "He who breathes . .. with 
your breathing : .. is your soul, which is in all things.” Once again, “The 
intelligent soul, blissful, ageless, LON l "Me world protector . . . the 


world sovereign ... the lord ofall.:.is my self? 

Such monistic portions of the Upanishads were foundation. stones 
of the advaita (non-dualism) constructed in medieval times® by Sankara 
(pronounced like Shunker), who is recognized and followed today as. the 
foremost philosopher of Hindu bistory. Sankara’s aim "was practical. 
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He wished to harmonize conflicting views and'seets in devotion to an end 
- that all could accept. This end, he held, was brahman. 


Through the knowledge and love of brahman as our deepest self, we 
experience a bliss that transfigures ordinary life. We are then free from 
‘the burden of sin and guilt, free from bondage to impulse and law, free from 
the torment of fear, anger, and craving. To support his monistic theism 
in the face of Sankhya dualism and Buddhist agnosticism, Sankara evolved 
systematic arguments for brahman. 


The existence of brahman is known 6n the ground of its being the self 
of everyone. For everyone is conscious of the existence of his self, and 
never thinks, “I am not." ... And this self is brahman . . . Just because 
it is the self, it cannot be doubted. ... As the basis of every action of 
proving, it is evident before the proof. ... We can question any experience, 
but not our own being. ... The knower does not alter, because he is in 
the past, future, and present. ... Even when the body turns to ashes, 
there is no passing away of the self. That... cause from which proceeds 
the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of this world . . . differentiated by 
names and forms, containing many agents and enjoyers and the field of 
the fruits of actions . . . that cause, we say, is brahman. Although one 
and the same self is hidden in all beings . . . the self . . . reveals itself in a 
graduated series of beings, and s» appears in forms of various dignity and 
power. NA 

Owing to the rich variety of doctrines in the Vedanta tradition, there 
was danger of advaita tolerating an identity between brahman and the world, 
and so becoming pantheism; or embracing an identity between brahman 
and pure activity, which may be called “spirit”, and so becommg spiritualism. 
With Sankara the latter danger wasthe more acute. When brahman was 
conceived as pure activity, the appearance of a stable material world be- 
came an inexplicable illusion. . : 


The mystery was later cleared up by the Kashmir school of Gilak: 
which sharpened the distinction between soul and pure activity. Thus soul, 
or brahman, is the boundless stable or material actor to whom. pure activity 
belongs. In other words, soul is the spontaneous inclusive stuff of the 
cosmos, and the spontaneity is spirit. ‘Through spirit the soul, or brahman, 
expresses itself both as self-conscious ego and its environing world. Hence 
the world is not illusory, but a veritable manifestation, or creation, of the 
unmoved material brahman which moves everything through spirit. 

Jt is by limiting its boundless capacity that soul, or brahman, appears 
as many bodies called perceivers and things of perception. The percipient 
body, however, is merely a means of perception, not the perceiving subject’ 
itself. The subject in every perception is soul. Pantheism is avoided by 
making the world definitely. a creation of soul; and spiritualism (or 
"idealism") is overcome by making spirit the self-limiting activity of soul 
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conceived as material. (Soul-material is not a number of solid atoms, of 
course, but one indivisible continum). Soul and spirit in Kashmir advaiia 
- are like-space and time in contemporary (twentieth-century) physics. Space 
is unbounded continuous (or indivisible) physical (or active) material, while 
time is the distinguishing activity through which space may be conceived 
as creating within itself corpuscular matter, or the world of bodies. 


Tue PRACTICAL WISDOM or JESUS 


At about the same time as Anaximander and the Upanishads, the 
great Hebrew prophets were thundering, “Thus saith the Lord...” Their 
works, like those of the Greek and the Hindu seers, were composed with- 
out fear of the unseen but with keen observation of the naturel world and 
of man for the sake of the good life. They believed in an all-good, almighty 
creator who willed to create a better world even to the extent of re-creating 
the traditions and practices of proud human rulers. 

In chronology Jesus comes between the Hebrew prophets and Sankara, 
The Hebrews were not speculative philosophers like the Greeks or the Hindus. 
But Jesus apparently speculated or probingly meditated within the con- 
text of the practical and legalistic Jewish religion. At the age of twelve 

he was carrying on a profound discussion with the doctors of the law in 
the Temple, and before his preaching career he spent forty days in fasting 
and original thinking. 


We cannot say thet the Hebrew concept of God accepted by Jesus 
was either naturalistic or supernaturalistic, though it certainly was not 
infected with the supernaturalistic dualism embraced by Aristotle. But 
Jesus consistently stressed the naturalistic side of his culture, so that his 
concept of God lends itself to a naturalistic interpretation. 


In a sense the historical Jesus belongs to the Jewish and the Moslem 
as well as to the Christian tradition. Indeed, the Christ of Saint Paul and 
the creeds has little relation to Jesus of Nazareth. A refleotive Jew of today 
will admit that Jesus was a superb teacher with a high ethical standard, 
but will deny that Jesus was the promised Messiah or even a prophet. To 
be à prophet one must add to the law; but Jesus “said nothing new," 


16 may readily be conceded that, as Julius Wellhausen has observed, 
“everything in the Sermon on the Mount can be found in the Talmud." 
And Frederick C. Grant points out that Jesus' moral teaching about speaking 
the simple truth, going “second mile", not returning evil for evil, ete., 

“was familiar wisdom found throughout the Near East and in Egypt cen. 
turies before the Bible that Jesus studied was written. Perhaps it is not 
important for religion today to decide what a prophet must be or whether 
Jesus was or was not a prophet. 


Was Jesus the Messiah ? Literary criticism of the Bible has made 
us unsure whether Jesus ever claimed to be, or even conceived himself to 
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be, the Messiah—except, perhaps, in a sense that would not meet the speci- 
fications of orthodox Jewish faith. Certainly Jesus claimed no prerogative 
for himself alone. “Why call me good ?" he asked; ''God is the only 
‘ good.” He rejoiced on realizing that his disciples could preach and "cast 
out demons” as he did. If he thought of himself as exercising spiritual 
leadership after his death, it was explicitlyto be shared with his disciples 
and followers. Moreover, those who were not disciples, not even Jews, 
not even righteous could immediately, if they wished, share his joyous sense 
of God and God’s kingdom.” 

The ancient prophets had thundered, “Thus saith the Lord ... 
Jesus’ teaching was, “I say to you..." The Pharisees around him prayed 
to God up in heaven to forgive them their sins. But Jesus himself said, 
“Son, thy sins are forgiven”, as though the divine father spoke through 
his body. It was as though Jesus played God on earth and invited all 
others to do so. It was either outrageous blasphemy or a new religious 
and. philosophical point of view without the paraphernalia of academic or 
speculative philosophy. 

We do not know whether Jesus was an Essene or — he was 
influenced to any extent by the thought of Anaximander or Vedanta. His 
town of Nazareth lay near a "well-travelled East-West highway in a Roman 
province of partly Greek culture. Eighteén years of his life are unaccounted 
for in the record. But we do know what he said and did. He played God 
on earth and stimulated the growth of the “kingdom” here and now—as 
though the creator were his deeper self creating a better world through 
creatures including human bodies regardless of race, creed, class, or par 
condition or unrighteousness. i 

This religious view is consistent with the unitive naturalism of 
Anaximander and of Vedanta and the basic concepts of twentieth-century 
science. 


| PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN BRITISH 
.EAST AFRICA 


^U CUT CHABRAPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA, M.A. D.PuuL. 
: | : Head of the Dept. of History, Asutosh College 


Long. slighted as a terra incognita, as a strange land of totems and 
taboos, Africa, south of the Sahara, has been steadily emerging since the 
mid-nineteenth century from obscurity to the full light of history under 
the spell of European rule. Intrepid explorers and zealous missionaries 
from the West discovered the African interior by solving its mystery and 
opening the eyes of Europe to its commercial and political possibilities for 
the future. Africa is yet to be rédiscovered the responsibility for which 
lies on historians, interested in African studies. There are rècords, both 
African and European, which, -if utilised with scholarly accuracy, will 
throw new light on different aspects of African history. The U.K. and 
the U.S.A: have already blazed the first trails in. this direction. An 
attempt has been made in the following pages to trace the progress of 
education ih Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda which territories together with 
Zanzibar inclusive of Pemba originally came to compose the so-called 
British East Africa., 


Britishers on thein first contact with the African natives on the east 
coast were: struck by the ' extraordinary backwardness and ignorance of 
the African nativés. As. recorded by Sir Philip Mitchell, a former 
Governor of Kenya, "Inland of the narrow coastal str'p they (the natives 


of east and central Africa) had -no units of government of any size | 


or stability, indeed,. with a few exceptions such as Buganda, nothing 
beyond local chiefs and patriarchs. They had no wheeled transport and 
apart from: camels and donkeys of the pastoral nomads, no animal 
transport either. {They had no roads, nor towns; no tools éxcept small 
hand-hoes, axes, wooden digging-sticks and the like; no manufactures 
and no industrial products except the simplest domestic handiwork; no 
commerce, aS we understand it and no currency, although in some places 
barter of produce was facilitated by the use of small shells. They had 
never heard of working for wages. They went stark naked or clad in . 
the bark of: trees or skin of animals, and they had no means of writing 
even by hiéroglyphies, nor of numbering except by their fingers or by 
making notches on, a stick or knots in a piece of grass or fibre. They had 
no weights: or measures of general use. There was a great variety of 
language or dialect largely within the great linguistic group now called 
‘Bantu’ by European scholars. They were pagan in spirit or ancestor- 
propitiators, in the grip of magic and Witchoratt their- minds cribbed 
and confined by superstition." 


A change came upon East Africa in the wake of the E 
of British rule and the proclamation of Pax Britannica there. British 
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government was guided, no doubt, by imperial considerations, but British 
imperialism in Afriea, as in India, was tempered by as much humani- 


tarianisny as was justified by its political and commercial interests. 


This 


humanitarianism is fairly reflected in the steps taken towards stimulat- 


ing the education of the natives. 


"Primary credit in this respect rests 


with the missionaries who saddled themselves with the responsibility to 
preach as well as. to teach. The efforts of the missionaries were, no ` 


doubt, 


stimuleted by Government aid. 


Along :with the European. 


children, the Indian; Arab and African children reaped the benefit of 
the educational projects of the missionaries and: Government alike.-. - . 


In Kenya, schools came to be founded for the children of different 


races. 


teaching the African children how. to read and write. 


Arrangemenis were gradually made at all, community centres for : 


The gradually 


rising enrolment of students im schools of different grades in Kenya bears 
bestimuny to Some progress in education in British East Africa, as is. 


borne out. by the ee table : 


European Primary Education 
European Secondary Eduċation 
“Asian Primary Education 
Asian Secondary Education 
Arab Primary Education 
Arab Sécondary Tidueation 
African Primary Education 
African Intermediate Education 
African Secondary Education 


1955 1956 1957 ` 
P 7 t 

6342 7042 8035 
2284 2539 2730 
30955  . 88971 87724 

i 6074 6266 5998 - 
2166 2283 2841 
99 181 = 160 
844688 389718 440947 
48911 54146 59390 
- 9991 2586 3316 


Kenyan students are privileged also-to study abroad. In 1957 as 


many as.1,928 students studied overseas, as detailed below : 203 


ce 


Europeans 
Asians 
Arabs 
Africans: 


v 


Total . 


U.K. - India & Elcewhere-. qu 
Pakistan : ^ E 
214 -— 12 - 226 - | ..* 
566 810 > 27° 903 
12” i, fees in- cO oem 
.84 . 60. . 42 . - 186 


To meet the want of technical education Government founded in 
Kenya the Royal Technical College of Hast Africa in 1956. The College’ 
opened on 1s& October of the year with 215 students including 26 girl 


students. 


The students hailed from’ all parts of British East Africa, 


belonged to different races and were admitted to various courses of study, - 
as is borne out by the- following table : . 4 à 


Territory Race Faculty 

Kenya 141 African- - 105 ‘Architecture l 33 

Uganda . 45 Asian, Goan 100. Arts 20 

Tanganyika -26 European 10 Commerce 62 

Zanzibar 3 —— ' Engineering ^ ` 49 

< 1 ——— . 915. . Science : 43. 
215 Domestic Science 8 


-1 c 915 


A part of the College building is-known-as Gandhi. Memorial Académy 
which .was opened on July 12, 1956, .by.. Dr. Radhakrishnan, then "Viee-- 


President of India. 
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Another interesting aspect of Kenyan culture is the circulation of 
newspapers and periodicals both in English and African vernacular and 
the activities: of the Broadcasting Department. The dailies and perio- 
dicals in circulation in Kenya -are the East African Standard, Mombassa - 
Times, Kenya Weekly News, Kenya Daily Mail, to mention only a few. 
By the end. of 1957 the Broadeasting Department operated a National 
Service from Nairobi and four Regional Services such as the Kamba 
Regional Service, Central Province Regional Service, Coast Regional 
Service and West Kenya Regional Service. Broadcasting on these 
services then covered 166 hours in a week. Film-shows constitute 
another attractive feature of Kenyan culture. Cinéma houses aré found 
at Nairobi; Mombassa, Kisumu and other important centres in Kenya. 
There is, besides, the Kenya National Theatre which is Kenya’s forum for 
dramatic, musical and dancing performances. 

As in.other parts of British Africa, so in Uganda, Christian missions 
assumed a commendable role in the liquidation of illiteracy. among the _ 
` African natives there. Almost all the African schools in Uganda are 
managed. by -voluntary religious agencies, supported by Government with 
grants-in-aid. By 1957 there were in Uganda about 1,800,000 children 
of school-going age of whom 18,500 were Asians, about, 1,800 Europeans 
and the rest, i.e., about 1,279,700 were Africans. Out of about 1,279,700 
African children of school-going age about 290,000 (27 per cent. being 
girls) attended grant-aided primary schools and 14,978 attended African 
secondary ,schools in 1957, as compared with 180,000 African children 
attending grant-aided primary schools in 1952 and 5,517 African students 
attending African Secondary schools in 1951. In 1951 the total enrol- 
ment in all the Asian schools, i.e., schools meant for Asian children in , 
Uganda was 8,700, whereas in 1957 the number of Asian children attend- 
ing primary and secondary schools had been more than twice the number 
of 1951. .A number of Government and grant-aided primary schools 
exist in Uganda for the education of European children. For secondary 
and higher education European children in Uganda are sent to Kenya or 
overseas by their parents who receive financial aid from Government 
towards this end. Prior to 1956 education in Uganda was organised 
almost entirely on a racial basis. on account of wide differences among 
children in language, religion and cultural background. But since 1957 
it has been the accepted -policy of Government to proceed towards the 
integration of the education system and to found schools on an inter- 
racial basis. Even. before 1957 the first school specifically intended for 
the children of all races was opened at Entebbe. The abolition of racial 
divisions, it has been the experience of Government, is an easy affair 
in Secondary schools where English is the medium of instruction, but 
it is difficult to achieve in primary schools where diversities of diet and 
language prevail. Government has, therefore, been bent on removing 
possible obstacles to the use of English as the medium of instruction in 
‘all primary schools, and towards this end, has, of late, started an experi- 
mental centre at Nakawa near Kampala. On the whole, the present 
educational policy of Government in Uganda has been so framed as to 
(a) provide for as many children as possible the benefits of a reasonable 
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standard of education, (b) to produce as early as possible a sufficiency -of 
well-qualified men and women able and ready to hold posts of respon- 
sibility, (c) to train a large sub-professional class of qualified technicians, 
teachers, clerks, etc., as also to train an even larger class of craftsmen 
and artisans, and (d) to attain, in time, universal literacy. It has also 
been the policy of Government to diffuse culture and enlightenment in 
Uganda through the media of the Broadcasting Department, Newspapers 
and the East African Literature Bureau. The Uganda Broadcasting 
Service was established in 1954. It provides for a balanced programme 
consisting of news, educational talk, and variety entertainment in English 
and native languages. The vernacular newspapers in circulation in 
Uganda, according to the colonial Report for 1959, are the Mawulire, 
Wamanya, Waamanya, Lok Awinya and Apupeta. The East African 
Literature Bureau with its Headquarters in, Kampala publishes books for 
the Africans to read both in English and Vernacular languages and also 
runs both postal and book-box library services. Besides, there are in 
` Uganda other agencies for the diffusion of a cultural atmosphere such as 
the British Council, Libraries (the largest library being the Makerere 
College Library), the Uganda Society, National Cultural Centre, Uganda 
Music Society and Uganda Arts Club. [Mention may also be made of 
cinemas, mostly Asian-owned, for the amusement and recreation of the 
people of Uganda. n E l 
The educational policy in Tanganyika under Britain’s Trusteeship 
had for jts main objectives ‘the building up of a community well 
equipped, by the advancement of education in its widest sense, to assume 
full social, economie and political responsibility.’ With this main 
objective in view Government prepared in 19471 a ten-year plan the stated 
aims of which were ‘ to make the most profitable use of all the available 
resources in expanding the school system at all stages so as not only to 
ensure that the greatest possible number-.of children might become 
literate in the shortést possible time. and to provide the means of saving 
them from relapsing into illiteracy, but also: to enable an increasing 
number of pupils to have the advantage of secondary and higher educa- 
tion to fit them to play an effective part in the development of the 
Territory.’ The ten-year plan was completed in 1956 and was followed 
in 1957 by a new five-year plan which provided for considerable develop- 
ment at Middle, Secondary and Technical levels and also aimed at intro. 
ducing English as the medium of instruction. Government accoidingly 
made a progressively increasing budget provision for the spread of educa- 
tion in Tanganyika from year. to year, as- the following table will 


indicate : £ e 
1938. ead 5 us $2 114.405 
Tem a 2s .. 505.881 
E E. ~ ae 1,508.505 
1952 - ET ae .. 1,978.490 
1958 - aes . ..  2,540.828 
1954 the is -.- 1,819.624 (for the first half of the year) 
1954-55 Sus ga + a. — 9,817.997 
1955-56 Sus € .. 9,158,934 
1956-57 E" A ..  8,718.009 . 
1957-58 is e. o. 8,899491 
1958-59 ive En un 8,967.086 
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General education in Tanganyika as elsewhere in the British East 
Africa is imparted through Primary and Secondary schools. Primary 
schools for all races in Tanganyika are conducted by the Government, 
voluntary agencies and by local authorities, while secondary education is 
imparted through Government and  grant-aided schools. European 
children receive their secondary education at schools outside Tanganyika. 
There are, besides, professional and vocational training schools in the 
territory. The Social Development Department in Tanganyika maintains 
a number of mobile cinemas for the intellectual entertainment of the 
people in rural areas. ‘Many missions, hospitals, social clubs and 
private concerns own projectors, including employers who make use of 
them for the education and entertainment of their employees. A film 
library is maintained by the Social Development Department.’ The 
Tanganyika Broadcasting Corporation is an additional source of entertain- 
ment to the people there. Í 

ə The impetus to the diffusion of education among the British East 
African: natives thus came from an agency external to the indigenous 
society. The enlightened British rule gave them the blessings of a 
decent, peaceful and cultured life. The British Government cast the old 
East African Society into a new mould, transformed the lives of the 
Africans and influenced their thought and outlook on life. The mutual 
' reaction of British dominance and African malleability made this trans- 
formation feasible and progressive. 

And yet the fact remains that with all the efforts of the British 
Government to diffuse the light of education im the Black East Africa the 
progress of education there cannot be pronounced satisfactory. As 
admitted by the East Africa Royal Commission of 1953-55, up to 1955 
only a small number of Africans acquired more than elementary educa- 
tion, and even a smaller number acquired technical skill, though the 
longing for education and educational facilities was very great among the 
natives. ‘In East Africa, today, at every stage of educational ladder 
large numbers of children, who are capable and desirous of climbing higher, 
are forced off ib and we trace to this cause much of the frustration which 
embitters their general outlook later in life.’ African children on 
entering schools have not the patience to pursue their studies till they 
pass the School Leaving Certificate Examination. As reported by the 
above-mentioned Commission, ‘out of every 100 children entering 
primary schools only 10 find place in Intermediate schools. Of those who 
go through the secondary schools only a small proportion is ab the end 
able to pass the School Leaving Certificate Examination. The Director 
of Education, Uganda, puts this number at 200 oub of every 200,000 
entering primary schools. This involves a shocking waste of money and 
effort and is responsible for the creation of difficult social problems. Of 
the children who start primary education at the age of about 6 or 7 a very 
large proportion does not even complete primary course. For the most 
part they slip back into sheer illiteracy.’ The state of things with 
technical education is far from being satisfactory throughout East Africa. 
The number of technical schools such as are found at Ifunda in, 
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Tanganyika, at Kampala in Uganda and in Kenya should be increased in 
the interest of native students there. Referring to obstacles to girls’ 
education the above Commission reported thus : ‘Supply of women 
teacliers is difficult because of early marriages, and parents are generally 
reluctant to send their elder girls to be taught in mixed classes or by male 
teachers. Fees payable by parents are high. Parents of large families 
think it more necessary to spend money on boys. The predominant part 
played by women in the work of agriculture is also a hindrance...... some 
men are hostile to the education of girls, because they think that it will. 
make them less: “willing ta undergo the heavy labour in the fields combined 
with domestic drudgery which is their normal Jot in life.’ Things have 
since improved thanks largely to the activities of missionary societies ' 
and to some extent through the efforts ‘of the Women’s Service Tearns 
and the Tanganyika Council of Women. 


t 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND RE-FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


_ Dr. M. D. Suanwa, M.Com., Pu.D., F.R.Econ.S. (Lonpoy) 


When a country is making its transition from an underdeveloped 
to an advanced country, no factor is so critical as the rate of the growth 
of agricultural productivity. The réasons for this have been brought out 
by Professor W. Arthur Lewis in his treatise on ‘The Theory of Economic 
Growth’. The various studies done by the World Bank of the Latin 
American economies also reveal that the primary factor responsible for 
arresting the industrialisation of these countries, and for causing chronic 
disequilibrium in the balance of payments is the failure of agricultural 
production to increase in relation to the demand. A distressing feature 
of the Indian economic growth in the last 12 years is the failure of 
agricultural production in general and of food supply in particular, to 
keep pace with increasing demands mounting with the ratio of a 
growing population, and developing economy. This’ failure has mani- 
fested itself in the shape of rising agricultural prices and increased 
imports’ of foodgrains. It. obviates the urgency of raising India's 
Agricultural Productivity,? the first essential requisite for which is the 
timely and suitable flow of finance to the agricultural sector. 

Agricultural credit should be classified according to the purpose for 
which it is sought, the period for which it is needed, and the security 
on which it is based. The exploitation of land requires abundant liquid 
-eapital; Working capital is required for the purchase of stock, seeds, 
manure and other raw materials necessary for production. Medium- 
term capital is required for the purchase of livestock, implements and 
' machinery and for carrying out small-scale permanent improvements on 
land. ‘Long-term capital is required for the purchase of the farm (in 
the absence of landlord and-tenant system) and to make it fit for culti- 
vation by means of drainage, fencing, bunding and other land improve- 
‘ments; digging and repair of wells, development of other irrigation 
sources; laying out of new orchards and plantation; purchase of imple- 
ments, machinery and transport- equipment; construction of farm 
buildings, cattle sheds, ete. ete. Recourse to long-term credit on this 
account is almost inevitable because very few agriculturists can meet 
their needs out of their own capital. 

The intensification and expansion of cultivation has created needs 
of increased credit in :agriculture, and as a consequence its own 
problems. The main object of agricultural credit is the supply of such 
capital as is necessary for establishing the ideal analogy between the 


1 Prof, W. Arthur Lewis, The Theory of Economic Growth, pp. 279-334. 
2. For index numbers of agricultural production and productivity in India, see, 
Tata Quarterly, Vol, XV, No. 1, p. 2. 
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factors of production, rendering the factors more productive, which 
include the available capital it' strengthens. In India, the present 
annual credit requirements of the agricultural sector for short-, medium- 
and long-term purposes are probably of the order of Rs. 1,000-1,100 crores, 
as estimated broadly in the light of the All-India Rural Credit Survey’s 
éstimate for 1951-52 and the increase in agricultural production since 
then. If credit needs of large-scale plantations such as tea, coffee and 
rubber be added, then the aggregate credit requirements may go up to 
Rs. 1,800-1,400 crores in 1965-66. There is, therefore, an imparative 
need for such an organisation and mechanism. ‘which can make 
the credit to be properly canalised and agricultural industry to be linked 
to the money market. It is this particular aspect of agricultural 
finance which emphasises the need and urgency of setting up an inde- 
pendent statutory corporation in India to work as a Development Bank 
for agriculture and act as a catalyst for investment in agriculture. 

The formation of an independent statutory corporation for agri- 
cultural finance has also become necessary because other institutions, 
like the National Co-operative Development Board and the Central 
Warehousing Corporation, could not cater all the needs of agriculturists. 
The Reserve Bank of India played a commendable part in strengthening 
the position of credit agencies, but no bank could function as an agri- 
cultural development bank, ab the cost of its other functions.» The 
inability of the éstablished agencies, such as the apex Co-operative and 
Land Mortgage banks to finance developrhent projects in agricultural 
sector, either because the amounts involved in each individual scheme 
or project are very large or because the period for which credit is 
necessary is relatively long, has further intensified the need for an 
independent statutory corporation in India. It is in response to this 
need. that on 14th March, 1968, the Rajya Sabha has passed Agricultural 
.Re-finance Corporation Bill, providing for the establishment of a corpo- 
ration for granting medium- and sg ere Sent for the development of. 


agriculture. 
A ES E 


Our planners, while recognizing the importance of “raising” agti- 
cultural production as well as . productivity, realised the importance of 
long-term credit for agriculture. A modest target of Rs. 150 crores 
. (loans outstanding) has been laid down for long-term co-operative credit, 
towards the end of the Third Five-Year Plan. But it was felt that 
even for the attainment of this modest target, certain conditions shall 
have to be fulfilled. These conditions precisely are that institutional 
investors would support the debentures of central land mortgage banks 
and, an agricultural development finance corporation would be seb up. 
The Third Five-Year Plan elaborates. the. functions of the corporation as 
following: 
“The corporation “wil ` purchase Tan floated by central land 

mortgage banks in the normal course and will also provide 


3 Commerce, 15th December, 1962. 
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funds for schemes for increasing agricultural production 
which are remunerative in character, but involve consider- 
able investment or long periods of waiting, such as rubber, 
coffee, cashewnut and  arecanut plantation, irrigation, 
contour bunding and soil conservation, and development of 
orchards and fruit gardens.” ` 


Naturally, therefore, the Central Government in consultation with 
the Reserve Bank of India, has had under consideration for some time 
the question of setting up an Agricultural Re-finance of Corporation. 
Details of the proposal were worked out by the Reserve Bank and for- 
warded to the Central Government for due and detailed consideration. 
The Bill to set up this corporation was introduced in the Lok Sabha 
on December 5, 1962. The Bill, having been debated in both the 
Houses, has been passed on March 14, 1968. 


OBJECTS AND AUTHORISED BUSINESS 


The main object of the establishment of this Corporation is to 
augment the available supply of medium- and long-term funds for 
agriculture. It is intended to strengthen the resources available to co- 
operative and other financing agencies to make long-term advances for 
special schemes of agricultural development. It would assist such 
agricultural projects of individuals, co-operatives and joint stock 
companies which could not ordinarily be financed by established financial 
agencies. The scope of its operation would also include the develop- 
ment of animal husbandry, dairy-farming, pisciculture, poultry farming 
and stock breeding. 


The main functions of the Corporation would be two. Firstly, as 
indicated by its very name, the Corporation would be a re-financing 
body, providing necessary resources by way of re-finance to the primary 
lenders for facilitating the provision of long-term credit for agricultural 
development. Secondly, the Corporation would grant credit otherwise 
than by re-finance up to a.maximum period of 25 years to eligible insti- 
tutions—namely, Central Land Mortgage Banks, State Co-operative 
Banks, such Scheduled Banks as are shareholders of the Corporation, 
and Co-operative Societies approved by the Reserve Bank. 


The Corporation would be authorised to subscribe to long-term 
debentures for a maximum period of 25 years issued by a Central Land 
Mortgage Bank or a State Co-operative Bank or a Scheduled Bank, in 
case they are shareholders of the Corporation. Necessarily, these 
debentures need to be guaranteed by the Government. 


With the prior permission of the Central Government, the Corpora- 
tion would be permitted to guarantee deferred payments “due from 
eligible co-operative societies or any other person and guaranteed to the 
Corporation by one ‘of the eligible institutions, in connection with the 
purchase of capital from foreign countries. 
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A ceiling of Rs. 50 lakhs is fixed in respect of assistance granted 
by the Corporation in connection with any individual transaction. The 
amounts of .the Corporation due to the institutions which are assisted 
by it, will be guaranteed by the State Governments, 


STRUCTURE OF THE CORPORATION 


The Corporation would be an autonomous body with its head- 
quarters in Bombay. It may also, according to the Bill, establish offices 
or agencies in other places in India with the consent of the Reserve 
Bank. 


The management cf the Corporation would vest in a Board of nine 
directors witha Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank of India as the 
Chairman. Three nominees of the Central Government, one nominee - 
of the Reserve Bank of India, three elected directors each representing 
respectively the State Co-operative Banks, the Central Land Mortgage 
Banks, and all the other. financial institutions such as Life Insurance 
Corporation of India, Commercial Banks and other Institutions which 
are shareholders. The latter three would be ordinary directors. A 
Managing Director will be appointed w th the approval of the Reserve 
Bank. The Central Government may give directions to the Corporation 
regarding matters of policy involving public interest. 


SOURCES OF Fuxps 
(4) Share Capital 


To attain the objects of its establishment, the Corporation would 
start with an authorised capital of Rs.25 crores divided into 25 thousand 
fully paid-up shares, each of Rs. 10,000. 

To start with, it shall have an initial paid-up capital of Rs. 5 érores 
(5,000 shares) or 20 per cent. of its authorised capital. Of the 5,000 
Shares to be initially issued, the Reserve Bank of India shall be allotted 
2,500 shares, the Central Land Mortgage Banks and State Co-operative 
Banks shall get up to a maximum of 1,500 shares, and the Life 
Insurance Corporation, ' Scheduled Banks, Insurance and Investment 
Companies and such other financial institutions as may be notified by 
the Government shall get up to a maximum of 1,000 shares, 

Shares which are not taken up within the respective categories, by 
the institutions for which they are intended, will be subscribed by the 
Reserve Bank of India in addition to its normal 50 per cent. shares; 
such shares may be transferred by the Reserve Bank at a later stage to 
the institutions which are eligible to- become’ shareholders of the 
Corporation. 

The Bill provides that no individual institution should hold more 
than 10 per cent. of the shares reserved for the class of institutions to 
which it belongs. 

The shares of thé Corporation shall be guaranteed by the Central 
Government as to the repayment of the principal and payment of. a 
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minimum annual dividend at such rate as may be determined by that 
Government. The shares of the Corporation shall be deemed to be 
trustee securities or approved securities. 


* (B) Loan from the Central Government 


Besides the share capital, the Corporation would be able to get 
working funds from the Central Government. The Central Government 
shall lend. to the Corporation an interest-free loan of Rs. 5 crores, 
repayable in 15 annual equal instalments commencing on the expiry of 
a period of 15 years from the date of the receipt of the loan. This 
period can'be' extended at the option of the Government. It is intended 
that the investment income on this amount should be available to the 
Corporation for enabling it to meet its expenses during this period. 


(C) Bonds and Debentures 


The Corporation has been empowered under the Bill to borrow 
money by means of issuing bonds and debentures carrying Government 
guarantee, . ; 


(D) Loans om Reserve Bank, Central Government and other 
Institutions , 

To further augment its financial resources, the Corporation has been 
empowered to borrow money from the Reserve Bank against trustee 
securities for a period not exceeding 18 months. It would alsc be able 
to borrow "money from the Central Government or other institutions 
approved by the Government, or from both. 


(E) Deposits | 

The Costi: ‘under the provisions of the Bill, is also empowered 
to accept deposits for fixed periods of 12 months or more, from the 
Central and the State Governments, local authorities, co-operative insti- 
tutions, Scheduled Banks, etc. 

(F) Borruwings in -Foreign Currency 

The ‘Corporation may, with the previous consent of the Central 
Government, borrow foreign currency against the guarantee of the 
Central Government, for purposes of granting loans and advances to 
eligible institutions. 

: (G) Dividend Deposits 

A further provision in ‘the Bil is to the effect that the Reserve 
Bank shall place c deposit with the Corporation itself the dividends 
on. its shareholding ai the Wa ain without interest, for a period of 
15 years. 

The aggregate amount borrowed by the Corporation in the form of 
loans and deposits is not to exceed 20 times of the paid-up capital and 
reserves. Thus, the maximum lending capacity of the Corporation, in the 
initial year, can be of the order of Rs. 100 crores. 


3—2085 P— VII 
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To CONCLUDE - 


It can be said that the establishment of the Agricultural Re-finance . 
Corporation would give a new shape to the agricultural credit structure 
in our country. It is indeed a timely step taken by the Government of 
India to reconstruct the rural credit system. The Corporation would 
be a useful instrument for linking the comes ee market with 
agricultural credit, 


A salient feature of the proposed Corporation is tat it has taken 
in association commercial banks, Life Insurance Corporation and other 
financial institutions including the general insurance companies and 
investment companies. It would be a matter of great appreciation if 
‘the Life Insurance Corporation also takes its full share in the capital 
of the Corporation to contribute its share in the development of agri. 
cultural sector of Indian economy, wherefrom the Corporation draws an ` 
important part of its total insurance business. Under, the present 
provisions of the Bill, the Life Insurance Corporation can subscribe a 
‘maximum ` of 100 shares amounting to only. Rs. 10 lakhs, which 
represents simply a negligible percentage to the Life Funds of the 
Corporation. 

The association of commercial banks with the proposed Corpora- 
tion would be to a great extent helpful in encouraging the commercial 
banks to take a little more interest in the problems of agricultural ered:t. 
The share of banks in the share capital of the Corporation would méan 
an indirect participation of commercial banks in ‘long-term agricultural 
credit. In India, the commercial banks play a very insignificant part in 
the financing of agriculture. The commercial banks do not provide any 
medium- and long-term finance to agriculture. With the establishment 
of this Corporation the commercial banks can also attempt to play their 
part in the provision of medium-term finance. In Australiat long- and 
medium-term accommodation is provided by the banks for agriculture. 
In Latin American countries also, the commercial banks are an important 
source of providing agricultural credit. In India also, commercial banks 
ean now start their endeavour in this direction, specially with the help of 
this Corporation. 

The association of commercial banks with the Corporation has yet 
an important aspect to be reconsidered. In India, there are two important 
categories of commercial banks—the scheduled banks’ and the non= 
scheduled banks. Though the State Bank of India is included in the 
category of scheduled banks, yet because of its unique role in agricultural 
finance, ib can be put into an independent edtegory. The point to think 
is that only scheduled banks have been associated with the Corporation. 
The non-scheduled banks have not been taken into association, although 
they are also doing, at least something, towards financing agriculture. 

A numerical study shows that the advances of the scheduled banks 
made to the agricultural sector accounted for 2.8. per cent. of their total 
advances in 1950, 2.2 per cent. in 1951 and only 0.6 per cent. in 1960. 


4 M, D, Sharma, Banking System in Australian Economy, ‘The Banker’, May, 1960, 
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Thus, they show a declining tendency. The proportion of advances in 
ease of non-scheduled banks, on the other hand, has gone up from 5.8 
per cent. in 1950 to 7.0 per cent. in 1960. Thus, in relative terms, non- 
scheduled ‘banks are. taking greater interest in agricultural finance. 
Further, these banks are more local than scheduled banks and can easily 
switch over to the business of providing finance, even-term finance, to 
agriculture, because of their better position for the switchover. All this 
makes a case for inclusion, of non-scheduled banks also, in the list of 
the constituents of the proposed Corporation. 

Further, the State Banks of India has been playing an important 
role in agricultural credit. But, this bank has also not been specifically 
associated ‘with the proposed Corporation, though it can subscribe to the 
share capital of the Corporation as any other scheduled bank can do.. 
Tt is suggested, therefore, that the State Bank of India should be 
specifically associated with the Corporation and one nominee of this bank 
be placed on the Board of Directors of the proposed Corporation. It 
would be desirable on the part of the State Bank also to re-orientate: its 

` policy of agricultural credit in view of the establishment of this 
Corporation. 

The Corporation would provide finange for the schemes of increasing 
agricultural production which are remunerative in’ character, but involve 
considerable investment or long periods of waiting, such as development 
of plantations and of orchards and fruit gardens. Since: agriculture is - 
a State subject, the State Governments should draw up such schemes in 
anticipation,-so that the Corporation’s activities might not be hampered 
due to the non-availability of suitable schemes for financing agricultural 
development. Similarly, the eligible institutions should also find their . 
prospects and equip themselves to play their pin in the successful 
operation of the proposed Corporation. 

The Corporation should also chalk out a five-year plan of its 
operation. The Corporation should also care for the regional development 
and if possible regional plans of financing agricultural development be 
chalked out. It is suggested that agricultural commodities be divided 
into various groups, such as plantations, industrial purposes and food, 
etc., and an advisory committee for each group be set up to guide and 
suggest the Corporation in respect of their financing. It is presumed 
that the activities of the Corporation would not be overlapping with 
those of other financial institutions including the Reserve Bank of India. 

The Corporation, under the present provisions. of the Bill, as passed 
by the Parliament, is supposed to provide credit for agricultural develop- 
ment only. But, occasionally, credit is required for purposes of relief 
and rehabilitation also. ‘Not irifrequently, crops axe destroyed due to 
natural calamities. To meet this situation Distress Credit is required 
which may fall under the category of both short-term as well as long-term. 
credit, as it has to cover relief as well as rehabilitation. Even if short- 
term distress credit for relief be kept away from the scope of the opera- 
tions of this Corporation, the provision of medium-term and long-term 
distress credit should be included in the functions of the Corporation. 
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The nature of the scope of operations of the bank elaborated above, also 
demands a befitting nomenclature. I, for one, would suggest that this 
may be named as ‘ Agricultural Development Bank '. 


In the end, it can be said that the steps taken by the Central 
Government in this direction-of promoting agricultural development and 
agricultural productivity, through the proposed Corporation, are certainly 
laudable. The Corporation, it is expected, would be able to enable the 
Co-operative and Land Mortgage Banks to secure the targets of 
agriculture credit, set by the Third Five-Year Plan. The private 
investment in agriculture and irrigation will have to be at a higher level 
than it is estimated to be at present. The Third Plan’s high level of 
public investment in agriculture and irrigation at an annual average of 
about Rs. 850 -crores will involve, as a Consequence, a correspondingly 
high level of investment by the agriculturists themselves on agricultural 
development projects. Unless private investment is not stepped up, the 
facilities created by public investment will not be fully utilised. It is 
in this aspect that the Corporation would put in its efforts to increase 
the quantum of long-term credit for private investment in agriculture. 

The Corporation’s activities should be able to attain both the short- 
term as well as long-term developments in ‘agriculture. It should on 
the one hand be able to increase quantitative results (increased total 
agricultural production), while on the other qualitative results in the form 
of increased agricultural productivity. The Corporation would, therefore, 
certainly prove a boon to the agricultural sector of the fast-developing 
Indian Economy. 


THE HINTERLAND OF ELIOT'S POETRY 


SUBHAS SARKAR, 
Surendranath College 


4 © I 


Unlike any other poet: of our generation Eliot has a comprehensive 
grasp of tradition. An understanding of the past as well as of the present, 
of the timeless as well as of the temporal that characterizes his sense of 
tradition, has enriched his poetry. He has been immensely benefited by 
his. studies of English poets and dramatists. from Shakespeare down to 
Lawrence, irrespective of the differences of their time and temperament, 
The great religious preachers of England who have been instrumental in 
making English church what it is today, men of acute intelligence, such as 
Donne, Lancelot Andrews and Bramhall, have each of them been a source 
of inspiration to Eliot. Dante, the great Italian poet, who owed not a little 
to the Provencal poets, Baudelaire, Villon and Laforgue, the great French 
poets have each in their turn contributed to the repository of Eliot’s ideas. 
The philosophical essays of T. E. Hulme and Irving Babbitt, the outstanding 
figures of our time have left a deep impress on his works. With a pro- 
found interest hardly- found among the Europeans, Eliot plunged into the 
metaphysics of Patanjali and the great spiritual vision as embodied in 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad and Bhagabad Gita. His knowledge of 
Buddhism, the great Oriental religion; too often misunderstood, served as 
a corollary to his deep insight into the works of St. Augustine. The epoch- 
making work of Sir Frazer, The Golden Bough, with its scholarly handling 
of anthropology and religion, offered a scientific scaffold to his religious 
ideas, that encompass even the pious christian notions of Imitation of 
Christ and the sceptical ideas of Montaigue and. Pascal. - Eliot’s studies of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean’ dramatists clearly reveal his indebtedness to 
their ideas and techniques. Elizabethan England with its rich and unstilted 
passions, its vigorous grasp of life offered Eliot sufficient scope to study the 
limitations of Renaissance fervour. Shakespeare’s masterly presentation of 
life and‘ its attendant complexities in ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Antony and Cleopatra’. 
have impressed him very much. Various references to these dramas occur. 
in his poems of different periods. In ‘The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock’ 
the peculiar indecision and consequent distress of modern men have been 
thrown into relief in a witty and ironical reference to Hamlet, the romantic 
hero weighed down with strong conflicting feelings. 


» “Not I am not Prinee- Hamlet, nor was meant to be: 

-: Am an attendant Lord, one that will do 

. To swell a progress, starb & scene or two, awk 

. Advise the Prince; -no doubt, an easy tool È pi 

: Deferential: glad to be of use, ^ — DU. | 
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Politic, cautious and meticulous; 

Full of high sentence, but a bib obtuse; ; 
At times, indeed, almost ridiculous— ` "E 
Almost, at times, the Fool." 


(Collected~ Poems, p: 15) 


In fact, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, a highly intellectual character who 
suffers intensely from self-division and finds it difficult to adjust himself 
to his environment, is-a great deal stronger in his individual feelings. He 
can be careless and rash quité unlike the meticulous and mechanical youths 


of today. ‘By way of contrast Eliot serves to bring out the hollowness and 
impotenee of modern life. 


' Similarly, the opening lines of ‘A game of chess’ in ‘The waste Land’ 
recreates an atmosphere of mediaeval splendour which ironically brings 
out the sense of decay and frustration in modern city life through a clever 
reference to ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ :— 


“The chair she sat in like a burnished throne, 
Glowed on the marble, where the glass f 
Held up by standards wrought with fruited vines 
"From which a golden cupidon peeped out.” 


(Collected Poems, p. 64) 


In a few lines, with clever swing back to the world of ‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’ Eliot conjures up a vivid picture of the degenerate European 
society in his poem "Burbank with a, Baedeker: Bleistein with a cigar’: 


^ “On the Rialto once. 
- The rats are underneath the piles 
The jew. is underneath the lot. ^'^: ^" 
“> Money in furs.' The boatman smiles.’ = 


i ripa Poems, p. al) 


Among Bhsfkeerosro! 8 doniemip A however, Da has been.” 
offered a place of distinction by Eliot, since.he comes nearest to his defini- 
tion of a heretic. The modern world, Eliot thinks, is badly in need of 
“heresy (or blasphemy) which is something -different from. atheism.. It- 
implies an acute perception or a profound insight into some part of the 
truth. Blasphemy is thus a matter of right belief, connected in mind. 
with a state of spiritual sickness.. Marlowe, more than any other dramatist 
of the period, is haunted by this sickness. .Dr. Faustus, who has at his- 
command the vast resources of wordly knowledge characterizes this 
spiritual sickness that apprises us of the’ inevitability of a tragédy accruing 
from loss of faith. The conflict of góod and evil embodied in contrary. 
judgments of the ‘Good Angél’ and the ‘Evil Angel’ - poses ‘the eternal 
problem. The definition of Hell given by Mephistophilis is akin to that 
of Dante’s Hell. To Dante, Hell is just a state, as “if is to Dr, Faustus:— 
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‘Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 

! In one self place: for where we are is hell 

And where hell is, there we must ever be, 
;And to. conclude when all the world dissolves 
“And every creature shall be purified 

„All places shall be Hell that is not heaven." 


Such a conception of Hell has a lot to do with Heresy that Eliot 
wants to invoke in modern society. In Eliot’s early poems there is always 
a sense of suffering and distress that can be as well compared to that of 
the Hell. The epigraph in the beginning of ‘Prufrock’ manifestly induces 
us to believe that we are all in & State of Hell. The irony, however, 
lies in the fact that we are hardly -conscious of it. 

The ‘Schism in the Soul’ which outright disturbed the seventeenth 
‘century. writers and poets was an aftermath of the rapid development 
of physical science that set at nought the weakening structure of faith. 
Too much of material success accompanied by loss of faith created a 
spiritual vacuum—the Jacobean dramatists so much laboured to portray. 
The scepticism of Montaigne was very much in the air, Webster, 
Tourneur, Massinger and Ford, each in their own world of tragedy 
charactérised the death wish of Montaigne. Webster’s ‘Duchess’ and 
Ford's Calantha embraced death heroically. An undercurrent of morbidity 
and despair culminating in a death-wish persists also in the minds of 
modern: men. Several poems of Eliot reflect this attitude. Modern men 
are very much in the shoes of the seventeenth century people who had 
similar ‘ethical and social problems. 

So Eliot draws upon the ideas and images of Jacobean dramatists 
very frequently, in his early satirical poems, such as, ‘‘Whispers of. 
Immortality”, and also in the “Waste Land." For exaraple:— 


‘‘Webster was much possessed by death 
' And saw the skull beneath the skin; 
“ And breastless creatures underground 
; Leaned backward with a lifeless groin.” 


m (Collected Poems, p. 58) 


Or "Oh, keep the Dog far hence, that's friend to men 
Or with his nails he will dig it up again!" 


. (Collected Poems, p. 68) 
Or “Yoh when we came back from the Hyacinth garden, 
] Your arms full, and your hair wet, I could not 


Sper and my eyes failed; I was neither 
' Living nor dead, . . . .. T 
/(Collécted Poems, p. 62) 

"Which is just comparable to a passage in “The. Broken Heart” 
(Ford)-— 
: - “Remember, 

_ When we last gathered roses in the garden, 
_| I found my wits, but truly you lost yours.” 
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The seventeenth century metaphysical thinkers like Donne, Baxter, 
Browne, Hooker and Andrewes were chiefly preoceupied with man's posi- 
tion on earth and his relation to God. They dwelt on man’s infirmities, 
vanity, sins and redemption. Thomas Browne in his *"Hydrotaphia or 
Urn Burial" has written about -the vain desires of man to be remembered 
after death. Immortality on earth is just a hateful concept, since it does 
not recognise the true nature of man. Browne writes: 

“God who can’ either destroy our souls, and hath assured our: 
resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath directly’ promised 

no duration." j 

"Browne does not attribute any divinity to man. To him, men are no 
better than animals. '' But man is a Noble Animal, splendid in ashes, 
and vompous in the grave, Solemnizing Nativities and Deaths with equal 
lustre or omitting ceremonies of bravery, in the infamy of his nature". 
It is imperative, therefore, that men should do their best to improve 
themselves through submission of their vain desires to God. Eliot 
recognises this idea and he finds animality in man— 


“ Apeneck Sweeney, spreads his knees | 
Letting his arms hang down to laugh 
The zebra stripes along his jaw 
Swelling to maculate giraffe ’’. 
(Collected Poems, p. 57.) 


^ 


With a greater seriousness Richard Baxter.looks at life and considers it 
sinful. He puts his sole trust in love. of God and Belief that would 
lead to everlasting glory. The temptations of flesh have misguided 
men to drift away fiom God into darkness. Through penitence, prayer 
and Love can a person now win back his original grace: 

“ But now I am much more troubled -for Inward Defects, and omis- 
sion or want of the Vital Duties or Graces in the soul. My daily trouble 
is so much for my Ignorance of God, and weakness of Belief and want of 
greater love of God, and strangeness to him, and to the life to come and 
for want of a greater willingness to die; and longing to be with God in 
heaven. as that I take not some immortalities though very great, to be 
in themselves so great and odious since, if they could be found as 
separate from these.’ 

(The Pelican Book of seventeenth century Prose, p. 142-43.) 

In his excellent poem ‘ Ash Wednesday ’ Eliot reproduces the same 
yearning for the love and grace of God. Throughout “The Waste Land’ 
the lack of faith and loss of vitality- are considered’as serious diseases of 
mankind. Lancelot Andrewes who had a breadth of culture to cope with 
the Renaissance learning and humanism, had an eye for essentials and 
precision. He had delivered his sermons, with a care and a precision to 
elucidate the essential dogma of Christianity—The Incarnation. He 
wrote—‘‘ There is a joy in the name of the Saviour. And even this way, 
this child is a Saviour too...... a further matter there is, a greater salva- 
' tion He came for, And. it may be we need nob-any of these; we are 
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presently not sick, in no fear of the Law, in no danger of enemies. And 
ib may be, if we were, we fancy to ourselves to be relieved some other 
way. But that which He came for, that Saving we need all; and none 
but He can help us to it. We have, therefore, all causes to be glad for 
the birth of this Saviour "' 


(Quoted in Selected Essays of T. S. Eliot, pp. 848-49) 


The basic conception of regeneration through Christ is, undoubtedly, 
the cornerstone of  Eliot's belief. In “ Gerontion ' he successfully 
introduees the idea, | 


“ Signs are taken for wonders. ‘We would see a sign!’ 

The word within a word, unable to speak a word, 

Swaddled with darkness. In the juvescence of the. year 
Came Christ the tiger ". 


(Collected Poems, p. 87) 


The idea of ‘ Incarnation’ has certain advantages for the poet. 
Since Christ assumes a human shape and is at the same time the ‘Word’ 
of God, a man finds it easier to have a communion with God. Eliot 
works up this idea of Salvation in many of his poems. 

The above-quoted extract from ‘Gerontion’, bears a close 
resemblance to a fragment of Andrewes’ sermon:— 

“The Word, and not be able to speak a word? How evil agreeth 


» 


this 
(Quoted in Eliot's Selected Essays, p. 850) 


In ihe Victorian period we come across two great poets, Tennyson 
and Arnold, who by virtue of their prececupations with society and religion 
have come to influence Eliot. Matthew Arnold’s prophetic cast of mind 
was very much arrested by the decay of human civilization and culture. 
Culture was the most important thing to him. He attached greater 
power and importance to culture than religion. Religion was, to him, 
a part of culture. Though Eliot has the same eagerness to deal with 
culture and its accomipanying elements; he scrupulously allows religion 
the same place with culture. To him, religion is not just a bundle of 
morals to be authoritatively imposed upon others, it is just the other 
aspect of culture itself. Eliot believes that no culture can develop 
‘except together with a religion ". The religion imposes our ethics, 
our judgments and criticism of ourselves. It is not just a thing aloof 
from life; it is directly related to it. 

He criticises Arnold for his fundamental misconception concerning — 
religion: —‘‘The total effect of Arnold’s philosophy is to set up culture 
in the place of religion, and to leave religion to be laid waste by the 


anarchy of feeling’’.* 
(T. S. Eliot Selected Essays, p. 4836) 


But Eliot’s real complain against Arnold is not so much for his mis. 
conception of religion as for his definition, of culture as ‘ a study of perfec- 
tion '. Eliot does nof believe in human perfection. So far as man is 
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concerned, he is only at times capable of action which is perfect but he 
ean seldom be perfect. Much to consternation Hliot's. Arnold ventures 
to substitute poetry for religion. 


In ' Essays in Criticism ’ (second series) he remarks that “‘withoyt 
poetry, our science will appear incomplete; and most of what now passes 
with us for religion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry”. 

Thus, moral ideas are inseparably bound up with his conception of 
poetry, which Eliot considers as very dangerous. ''iMorals for the 
Saint," says Eliot, ''are only a preliminary matter; for the poet a 
secondary matter ".! f 

Nevertheless, the poet is very much indebted to Arnold for his serious 
preoccupations with social problems as well as his initiative to bring reli- 
gious problem in poetry. . 


Eliot is interested in the problem of religion, with all the intensity of 
an artist, but scarcely of a morálist. "Various critics of Eliot have failed 
to estimate his almost scientific passion for truth in art. Sinée_art is 
impersonal and flourishes on the artist's detachment from self, Eliot is 
the last person to tamper ait with any morals or predetermined laws. 
Hence he criticises Maritain's statement—'' The unconcealed and palpable 
influence of the devil-on an important part of contemporary literature is 
one of the significant phenomena of the ‘History of our time,'? because 
he is not ready to circumscribe art-by any limited vision. 


Tennyson's faith in Christianity was somewhat sketchy. In his poem. 
“In Memorium ' the poet passed from his personal grief to the religious 
problem of man’s relation to God. Distressed by the idea of a mechanical 
Universe, Hliot chose to reassert his zeal for 4 faith, very much condi- 
tioned by his honest doubts. It is here that Tennyson came to attract 
Eliot. The modern poet believes in the far- -reaching consequences of 
sincere doubts. He prefers to characterise these doubts in a man’s mind. 
as . blasphemy ’ which bring him nearer. to God. But Tennyson’s -idea 
of * progress’ ‘has run counter tô Eliot’s expectations. ‘The idea of progress 
cannot cohere with honest doubts. Eliot does not believe in the perfecti- 
bility of man. š | 


. When Tennyson writes:— 


“That God, which ever lives and loves 5 
One God,.one law, one element 

‘And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole credtion moves.’ 


Eliot cannot resist, the temptation to point out that it was a sort of 
artificial compromise that Tennyson brought oui. though he Himiselt did 
nob sincerely believe in it. 

Eliot seems to have been influenced -even 1 by a few minor poets of the 
late nineteenth century. Among them, Aubrey Beardsley and W. E. 
Henley stand out prominently. í 


1 T. S. Eliof—Thè use of Poetry & the use-of critiċisri, -p.- 114. - (ME Ims 
3 Ibid p. 137, i 
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Beardsley, although he was. pre-occupied with the Victorian mind, 
had a deeper insight than any other poet into the corruption of the soul. 
He was a realist who was just in search of the vision of evil, that others 
carefully avoided. His critical insight into the ‘ sentimental sensuality ' 
of his friends places him on a better footing. ‘The Three Musicians ', 
_ his realistic poem, vividly brings out a picture of the society that 

anticipates Eliot. : l 


“ Beside her a slim, gracious boy 

Hastens to mend her tresses’ fall 

And dies for reclame and recall < 

At Paris and St..Petersburg, Vienna and St. James Hall ”. 


We are immediately reminded of an image that occurs in ' Burbank 
with a Baedeker '— i 


* But this or such was Bleistein's way: 
A saggy bending of the knees 
And elbows, with the palms turned out, 


E 


Chicago, Semite Viennese ”. 
(Collected Poems, p. 40) 


W. E. Henley, with a decidedly superior imagination than Beardsley, 
composed a few poems which deal with the ugliness and squalor of the 
modern world. His ' Hospital' poems are full of such precise and 
characteristic images as would induce the reader to ‘think of Ekot’s 
portraiture of urban society ailing hopelessly in disease and corruption, 
neutralised by inward vacancy. The following stanza would set the reader 
thinking of ‘ The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock ': 


“ As he lay by fits half sentient 
‘Inarticulately moaning 

With his stockinged soles protruded 
Stark and awkward from the blankets. 


” 


Henley’s technical experiment with free verse to characterize the 
. disintegration and restlessness of modern society, at once anticipates 
Eliot's. Eliot has surely been attracted towards his attempt—rather the 
maiden but resolute attempt to fit this medium to modern consciousness. 


IH 


“But. the greatest single influence on.T. S. Eliot has been exerted by 
T.E. Hulme, the great traditionalist and classical thinker of the twentieth 
century. Hulme has characterized the modern problem of degeneration 
and chaos as the natural corollary oi. an exhausted Romanticism. Any 
natural movement, according to Hulme, is comparable to a living 
organism; it is subject to a process of growth and decay. Romanticism 
which has followed the Renaissance has continued for a period of more 
than four hundred years, now almost reduced to a condition of spilt reli- 
' gion. Rousseau taught his followers that man is by nature good, it. is only 
his environment and the vicious social customs which corrupt him. . The 
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moment all these ' oppressions ' are removed, the infinite possibilities of 
man assert themselves. Naturally the Romanticists placed too much 
value on man. “In the words of Hulme, “Here is the root of romanticism: 
that man, the individual, is an infinite reservoir of possibilities; and if 
you ean so rearrange society by the destruction of oppressive order, then 
these possibilities will have a chance and you will get progress. ’’ 1 

It is high time that a coherent classical tradition be developed. Only 
when the spent force of romanticism is replaced by a critical spirit of 
classicism, that a new and energised society emerges. Classicism con- 
siders man as an extraordinary fixéd and limited animal-whose nature is 
absolutely. constant. It is only by tradition and organisation that anything 
decent can be got out of him.'? 

. The church has always adopted the classical attitude since the defeat 
of Pelagian heresy: The dogma of original sin is a natural- -accompañiment 
of such a view. '' Modernism ` entirely misunderstands -the nature of 
religion”. It fails to apprehend. the idea that a man is endowed with 
Original Sin—that he is essentially bad and can achieve anything valuable 
through political and ethical discipline. - Doe E 

Hulme is, thus, in favour of & atten into ilie Pre- BENANG belief. 
In the Middle Ages men believed in absolute values; they accepted as 
facts such doctrines as the redical imperfection of man, the doctrine of 
original sin, ete. These beliefs even regulated the whole of their civiliza- 
tion, not to speak of their economie activities that stood in direct relation 
to it. The present-day confusion is the result of the blurring sense of 
values that have introduced perfection into human relations when it 
properly belongs to the non-human. Since the outbreak of-Renaissance, 
a cult of personality has developed, which should be demolished entirely 
to give place to an attitude of renunciation: The.” canons of satisfac- 
tion " which have been enunciated by the Renaissance thinkers in their 
conception of man’s relation to the world—integrally. related to an 
uncritical humanism, have to be subjected to criticism. 

Thus, an objective attitude, or a religious view, as we might call it, 
-must develop of its own accord from the application of historical method 
to our study of Renaissance. This is the fair expectation of Hulme. 
This sense of Tradition or historical Congoiousness is no mere Teverence’ 
for the past. MES : 

“ I have none of the feelings of nostalgia, the Yeverenoe for tradition 
the desire to recapture the sentiment-of Fra Angelico, which seems to 
animate most modern defenders. of religion.''? 

What is important in his attitude is the: recognition of the doctrine of 
Original Sin and imperfection of man. His idea is “‘that man is in no 
sense perfect, but a wretched creature, wha can yet apprehend perfection.. - 
It is not, then, that I put up with the’ dogma for the sake of the sentiment, 
but that I may, possibly swallow the sentiment for ‘the sake of the 
dogma’’.4 g : 

1 T, E, Hulme—Speculations. p. 116. 

2 Thids 


3 T, E. Hulme Speculations. PP. 0-71. °° diis íi 
4 Ibid. p. T1. DE aA c 
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Thus, Hulme accepts orthodoxy in place of uncritical humanism of 
the Renaissance. Except for the geometrical conception of permanence 
Eliot has followed Hulme close to his heels. 


Eliot’s conception of the tradition is purely Christian. “ I believe ", 
he says, ‘‘ that a right tradition for us must be also a Christian tradition, 
and that. orthodoxy in general implies Christian orthodoxy ''. 


Eliot emphasizes the collective, rather than the static meaning of 
Tradition. To him, it is a by-product of right living, and is directly 
related to blood than to the brain. ‘‘ It is a means ", Eliot says, “by 
which the vitality of the past enriches the life of the present". 


A sense of blasphemy or heresy which Eliot directly wants to be 
incorporated into Tradition, is his own contribution. Heresy stands for a 
partial recognition of truth and is a question of right belief rather than 
of right form. , 


In ''Gerontion ' he prepares the ground for such a heresy— 


“I would meet you upon this honestly. 

I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 

To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 
I have lost my passion: why should I need to keep it, 
Since what is kept must be adulterated?’ 


But even a critic like Matthiessen has failed to grasp the basic ideas 
of Eliot's Tradition. To him such a tradition appears to be merely a 
literary one. Tradition is a way of feeling and acting to regulate right 
living. Much of our lives directly encompassing habits, breeding and 
environment has been caused by such a tradition—a tradition that is 
essentially Christian in Eliot's- opinion. 


In his essay on “Romanticism and Classicism”, Hulme predicted 
that ‘‘ a period of dry, hard classical verse is coming ". He himself 
defined the nature of such verse. It was expected to aim at an accurate, 
precise and definite description. To use the words of Hulme himself— 
“Tt always endeavours to arrest you, and to make you continuously see 
a physical thing, to prevent gliding through an abstract process. It 
chooses fresh epithets and fresh metaphors, not so much because they 
are new, and we are tired of old, bub because the old ceases to convey 
a physical thing and become abstract counters ’’. ! 


These words might serve ag the preface to the imagist movement 
which fed on Hulme’s ideas and inspiration. The new movement to which 
Ezra Pound, Hilda Doolittle and F. 8. Flint contributed their might also 
received an impetus from Eliot himself. But Eliot soon moved away from 
this group since he later became a votary of symbolism. Nevertheless, the 
majority of Eliot's poems incorporate images which, by virtue to their 
objectification of emotions, attain a concreteness and movement, first 
introduced by Hulme in modern poetry in his slender e of poems. 





1 T, E. Hulme—$peculations-p; 184-185; 
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THE GANDHIAN ERA OF INDIA’S NATIONAL 
STRUGGLE--ITS NATURE AND CHARACTER 


Dr. Prrampar Darr KAUSHIK, M.A., Pu.D. 
Assistant Professor in Politics, University of Saugar, (M.P.) 


A New Era 


The year 1920 marks the beginning of a new era—the Gandhian 
Era—in Indian history in general and in the history of its national 
struggle in particular. Till 1919 Gandhi was almost an unknown figure 
in India’s national politics, but in 1919, at the Amritsar Congress, he 
became a real force in it.t At the special session of the Indian National 
Congress in September, 1920 at Calcutta his programme of non-cooperation 
received the formal approval of the Congress and the Nagpur Congress of 
the same year became a scene of notable. triumph for the Mahatma. “ It 
left everyone of the older Congressmen,—seniors, leaders, and patriarchs 
—aghast, asking themselves and each other, ‘who is this man'that speaketh 
with a tone of authority and whence doth he come?’ Seasoned men like 
Pal and Malaviya and Jinnah and Khaparde, stalwarts like Das and Lalaji 
were simply overpowered.’ “Mr. Gandhi”, records India 192Q, “not 
only succeeded in securing the confirmation of his non-cooperation pro- 
gramme, but in addition he was able to alter the old creed of the Congress 
in such a fashion as to eliminate the declared adherence of that body to 
the British connection and to the constiutional mehods of agitation? 
Indeed the Gandhian Era of our national struggle had already seb in at 
Calcutta but at Nagpur there remained no doubt about it.* 


THE CHANGED CHARACTER OF THE CONGRESS 


This new era was no mere change of leadership, but was a veritable 
revolution.* In the first place it meant, a profound change in the very 


1 Gandhi wrote in his Autobiography, p. 928: f 
“I must regard my participation in Congress proceedings at Amritsar as my 
real entrance into the Congress polities.” ; 


3 B. Pattabhi Sitarammaya: The History of the Indian National Congress, 
p. 948. 
3 India in 1920, p. 67, . 


4 “The special session at Calcutta began the Gandhian era in Congress politics 
which has lasted since then except for a period in the twenties when he kept in the 
background and allowed the Swaraj Party under the Leadership of Deshbandhu C. R. Das 
and my father to fill the picture." J. L. Nehru: Autobiography, p. 65. 


5 “He introduced three main changes . . . It made the Congress a mass organisa- 
tion by opening its membership to all and sundry. Any one paying four annas a year 
could be a member of the Congress. It forged sanctions behind its resolutions by 
adopting the policy of non-cooperation and civil disobedience . . . It put ont what is called 
a Constructive Programme of social amelioration. To finance these activities it started 

a fund of one crore of rupees. Tt was called the tilak Swaraj Fund. Thus by 1922, the 
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nature and character of the Congress. Gandhi made Congress “a demo- 
cratic and mass organization. Democratic it had been previously also but 
it had so. far been limited in franchise and restricted to the upper classes. 


Now the peasants rolled in and, in its new garb, it began to assume ‘the 


look of a vast agrarian organization with a strong sprinkling of the Middlé. 


Classes’’.1 The Congress of the pre-Gandhian era was, according to Lala. 
Lajpatrai “neither inspired by the people nor devised or planned by. 


them. It.was a movement mot from within.'"? It lacked the essentials 
of a popular movement. Its leaders were not in touch with the masses. 
It was not effective and encouraged ‘‘ opportunism ’’ and “ trade” in 
the name of patriotism. It demanded concessions and not liberty. It 
was not based on sacrifice.? - Ib was something like- the liberals of Gandhian 
era, ie., “a distinguished group of intellectuals, which included many 


able, wealthy and influential men, but they had no mass following, for 7 


they never knew how to touch the emotions of the multitude.’ The 
Congress under Gandhi touched the emotions of the multitude, its message 
reached every nook and corner of the seven lakh villages of India and 
captivated the hearts of peasants, which constitute real India. The 


Congress no longer remained an organization “for the people’ but became. 
one “of people". Gandhi’s leadership gave the Congress a dynamism. 


and drive it never knew before and the Congress constitution of 1920, 
which may be aptly called ‘The Gandhi Constitution’, revolutionized the 
Congress organization. It became, instead of remaining a ''three days 
wonder’’, an organization humming with activity throughout the year. 

: A New Concept or LEADERSHIP 
The new era gave us a new concept of leadership. “ Formerly 
mental brilliance, a glib command of English, a comfortable bank account, 


noble birth, and the stamp of Oxford or Cambridge were the assets that 


made a leader in India. Today the tables are turned. A man with these 
properties has to strive against heavy odds if he hopes to become influen- 
tial. Instead, a leader has to be simple, preferably in loincloth. He 
must have a long record of suffering at the hands of the British and he 
must have sacrificed all he had; for that is what Gandhi had been through. 
He must be fearless, like Gandhi, and must know how to speak in the 


` people's tongue.''5 
A New Type or NATIONALISM 


The new era also saw the emergence of a new type of nationalism. 
It was a nationalism which had no unqualified admiration of the West 


Congress was completely transformed by Mr. Gandhi. The new Congress was entirely 


different from the old, except in name." Ambedkar: What Congress and Gandhi Have 


Done to the Untouchables, 19, 
J. L. Nebru: Discovery of ERE pp. 363-64. 
3 Lajpat Rai: Young Tndia, p. 139. 
3 Ibid, pp. 145-47. 
4 E N. Brailsford : Subjeot Indis, p. 31. 
5 K, Shridharani: My India, My West, pp. 224-35, 
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as the Moderate Congress had and was free from the communal fervour 
' of Nationalists, yet ib possessed the rationalism of the Moderates as well 
as the religious earnestness of the Nationalists. '' Gandhi was a moral 
man. ... He imparted to the national struggle the greatness of a moral 
battle.”! -He discarded the western idea that “end justifies the means.” 
Western nationalism knew only two weapons to achieve its ends, namely, 
constitutional agitation and violent revolution. -Under Gandhi's leader- 
ship Indian nationalism forged the unique and novel weapon of non-violent 
direct action, based on the law of self suffering instead of the device of 
inflicting suffering on the opponent. 


A New PsvcuHorLoaGY 


The new era also brought a new psychology in its wake. As we 
have seen there were three main things in the psychological make-up 
of a nineteenth century Indian. The first of these, i.e., the faith in the 
British justice was destroyed by the short-sighted policy of the Govern- 
ment. The second, i.e., the belief in the martial superiority of Europeans 
was obliterated by Japanese victory over Russia in 1905 and feats of 
Indian soldiers in European battlefields during the first World War. But 
the third still remained. Centuries of slavery have accustomed Indians to 
it. The people were full of misgivings, they were afraid to put forth their 
hands and seize that freedom which was their right and of which they had 
been unjustly deprived of. ‘‘Swaraj is my birthright’’, roared the lion of 
Maharashtra but it evoked little response. The country was, as if, afraid 
of Swaraj ‘itself. Then came Gandhi’s quiet but determined voice: Be 
not afraid, and suddenly, as if by magic, the “‘black pall of fear was 
lifted from, the people’s shoulders, not wholly, of course, but to an amazing 
degree. "? Gandhi thoroughly exposed the hollowness of the British .boast 
that India had been conquered by the sword and will he kept by the 
sword. He conclusively proved that it were Indians themselves who con- 
quered India for them and keep it for them. The British rule in India, 
he demonstrated, was based not on sword but on the co-operation of Indians 
thems elves. Withdraw that co-operation, he advised, and Britishers will 
. no longer be able to retain India. His exhortations created a psycho- 
logical reaction, '' a feeling of shame at our long submission to an alien 
rule that. had degraded and humiliated us, and a desire to submit no longer 
‘whatever the consequences might be.''4 

Gandhi was quick to real'ze the truth that, “mo nation had risen 
without suffering.’ Formerly no one in the Congress had ever thought , 
of any sacrifice. Delegates, who assembled for the annual session, did 
hardly do anything more than to pass a few resolutions and to go back 
to their ordinary avocations in life. This might have gone indefinitely 


V. V. Ramna Murthi: Non-violence in Politics, p. 44; 
J. L. Nehru: Mahatma Gandhi, p. 24, 

M. K. Gandhi Hind Swaraj; chapter VII, pp. 27-80. 
J. L. Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi, p. 94. 

M, E. Gandhi: Hind Swaraj, p. 108. 
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with little real benifit to the cause of India. But Gandhi's campaign in 
South Africa had convinced him that a heavy price has to be paid for 
winning even elementary rights and as the rights demanded in 
India were much greater so would the price be higher. And who ean 
deny that the history of the Congress under Gandhian leadership. is a 
record of intense suffering for the sake of Swaraj. 


Moreover as Nehru points out, ‘‘ the Indian habit of mind is essen- 
tially one of quietism. .. And yet Gandhi, a typical product of India, 
represents the very antithesis of quietism. He has been a demon of 
energy and action, a hustler, and a man who not only drives himself 
but drives others. He has done more than anyone I know to fight 
and change the quietism of the Indian people.’ He bluntly told the 
Congress that resolutions as such were meaningless; resolutions, if they 
were to be effective they had to be backed up with sanctions. His “was the 
politics of action, not of ‘talk.’ Under his leadership the Congress 
outgrew the policy of humble petitions and impotent rage. Its place 
was taken by a new sense of responsibility and self-reliance. '' People 
realized that if they would be free they must strike the blow themselves. 
lt was a definite call to them to cross the Rubicon and burn their boats 
They cheerfully agreed and began to march forward.''* 


A New PROGRAMME 


All this was a result of the new programme, new ideals and new 
principles which Mahatma ~Gandhi put before the nation. Gandhi was 
a curious mixture of a conservative, a spiritualist, a revivalist, a revolu- 
tionist and a reformer. He was a conservative whose motto was: “One 
step enough for me.’* He was a prophet who ''set the stamp of an 
“idea. on an epoch. That. idea is non-violence...’ He was & 
revivalist who believed that ''In order to restore India to its pristine 
condition, we have to return to” ancient Indian civilization. He was 
a revolutionary who raised the banner of revolt against blind submission 
to authority of Shastras; invented the novel weapon of Satyagraha; dealt 
a mortal blow to longstanding social evils such as untouchability and 

_ propounded a new econmoie ideolology—the doctrine of Sarvodaya. But 
above all he was a reformer. 


Gandhi’s reformism was an integral vis -of his revivalism and spiris | 
tualism. As a spiritualist he believed that the ultimate object of man’s 
life is to see God face to face. ‘And as ‘‘ there is no other God than 
Truth’’? the realization of the absolute truth becomes the aim of man’s 
life. Bub Gandhi also believed “in the essential unity of man''.* 
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Hence, '' To see the universal and all pervading spirit of Truth face to. 
face one must be able to love the meanest of creation as oneself... 
Identification with everything that lives is impossible without self-puri- 
fication; without self-purification the observance of the law of Ahimsa 
must remain an empty dream; God.can never be realized by one who is 
not pure of heart. Self-purification, therefore, must mean purification 
in all the walks of life. And purification being highly infectious, purifica- 
tion, of oneself necessarily leads to the purification of one's surround- 
ings.’’ From this belief was born his conception of ‘‘ Sarvodaya’’ or 
“the greatest good of ell". ' ‘ 


Thus; according to Gandhi, man must serve his fellow beings. But 
human capacity is limited. A man cannot serve all. Whom should 
he serve then? Gandhi answered the question through his doctrine of 
Swadeshi. ''Swadeshi ", said Gandhi on 14th February 1916, ‘‘ is that 
spirit in us which restricts us to the use and service of our immediate 
surroundings to the exclusion of more remote.’ Hence, “I live for 
India's freedom and die for it because . . . my Swadeshi teaches me that 
being born in it and having inherited her culture I am the fittest to serve 
her and she has a prior claim to my service.’’ 


Tue GoaL—SwaARAJ AND SARVODAYA 


The whole of the reform movement contemplated by Gandhi can be 
expressed by one word ‘Swaraj’. Swaraj literally means self-rule.: 
The other Indian patriots identified it with political independence. But 
to Gandhi Swaraj was much wider a thing. In 1908, he defined it as a 
condition. “when we learn to rule ourselves'.* To him Swaraj was both 
an outward condition -as- well as.an inward .virtue.. It, meant -‘ self 
control’s or getting rid of fear, greed and blind passion. In the outward 
field Swaraj meant.on.the one hand political independence and on the 
other hand what Gandhi called ' Sarvodaya '. By -‘ Sarvodaya ’ - he, 
meant: ve m < 

1. “That the good of the individual is contained in the good of all. 

2. “That a lawyer's work has the same value as the barber's in- 
asmuch as all have the same right of earning their livelihood from their 
work. MEC 
3. “ That a life of the labour, i.e., the life of the tiller of the soil 
‘and the handicraftsman is the life worth living.” : 

Gandhi soon came to the conclusion that. political subjection, 
economie exploitation and social oppression are impediments in the 


1 M, K. Gandhi: An Autobiography, pp. 370-71, 

2 M. K. Gandhi: Economic & Industrial Life & Relations, Vol. TI. p. 64. 

3 Young India, 8rd April, 1924.. ; . 

4 M. K. Gandhi: Hind Swaraj, p. 60. 

5 “Swaraj really means self-control. Only he is capable of self-control who 
observes the rules of morality, does not cheat or give up truth, and does his duty to his 
parents, wife and children, servants and neighbours. Such a man is in enjoyment of 
Swaraj, no matter where he lives. A state enjoys Swaraj if it can boast of a large 
number of such good citizens." M. K. Gandhi: A Paraphrase of Ruskin’s Unto This 
Last, p. 61. 

è M. K. Gandhi: An Autobiography, p. 221. 
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realization of these principles. Hence an aspirant of Sarvodaya must 
attempt to bring -about a social order in which man -enjoys political 
freedom,. economie emancipation and social dignity. 


. Tae PaATH—NON-VIOLENCE AND SATYAGRAHA 


But how to-attain this Swaraj and Sarvodaya or the-social order free 


from political enslavement, economic exploitation and social degradation.' 


The world before Gandhi knew only the way of brute force and industrial- 
ization. But this was a way which Gandhi summarily rejected. Even 


when in South Africa he wrote that, “India must indeed have Swaraj 


but she must have it by righteous methods, -Our Swaraj must be real 


Swaraj, which cannot be attained by. either violence or industrialization.. 


India was once a golden land, because Indians then have a heart of gold. 


The land is still the same but is a desert because we are corrupt. It can: 


become a land of gold again only. if the base metal of our present national 
character is transmitted into gold. The philosopher's stone which can 
effect this transformation is a little word of two syllabus Satya (Truth). 
If every Indian sticks to truth ware] will come to us of its own. 
accord. ''? 

Thus Gandhi was to find out a way, based on dis principles of truth 
and non-violence, which could leid India to the El-dorado of Swaraj and 
Sarvodaya. This way he found as early as" 1908, when he arrived at the 
following conclusions: 

. (0) Real home rule is self-rule or self-control. 

**(2) The Way to it is passive resistance : that is soul force or love 
force. 2 E 

'"(8) In order to exert this force, ' Swadeshi” in évery sense is 
necessary. : PEU 

"(4)...we will certainly not use their (English) machine-made 
goods, nor use the English language, nor any of their industries.''? 
Here was the seed which developed into the tree of Satyagraha with its 
twin branches of Non-violent, Direct Action and Constructive Programme 
—a tree which bore the fruit of Indian Swaraj and became the sign-post 
‘of a new path of salvation not only to India but to the Whole of 
ncm g 


» 
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THE LAW OF MASTER AND SERVANT—IID 


Dr. MATILAL. DAS, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 


CHAPTER VI 


Duties and Liabilities of the Servant 


When an employee engages with an employer to enter his service, it is 
the servant’s duty to enter upon and fulfil his engagement. If he does 
not fulfil his part of the bargain, he is liable to be sued for the breach. In 
actual life, however, and specially in cases of domestic servants, people 
seldom go to law courts for it is futile to pursue the remedies provided by 
the law. 


Lawful Orders 


A servant is bound to obey the lawful orders of his master. He cannot 
wilfully disobey orders that are lawful and within the scope of his employ- 
ment, unless where the servant apprehends danger to his life or violence 
to his person or infection through any disease. A domestic servant need 
not obey an order which is attended with risk of injury or which would 
necessitate his performing services of a kind which he did not undertake to 
perform. A lady’s maid cannot be asked to milk cows or a farm labourer 
cannot be asked to wash dishes. The master has generally perfect control 
to give all orders concerning the work which the servant is to do and the 
time, manner and place of performing it. Turner v. Mason is a very hard 
case. It was held there that the obligation of a domestic servant is to 
obey all lawful commands. A housemaid was to visit her sick and dying 
mother contrary to her master’s order. The Court of Exchequer was of 
opinion that even if the master had knowledge of the cause of absence, it 
would not justify the servant in disobeying her master’s order and she 
was rightly dismissed. 

Wilful disobedience is a good cause for dismissal but the courts must 
see whether there was substantial obedience and whether there was pro- 
vocation. Lord Fraser says in his law of master and servani—'' Any 
angry word spoken under provocation, or disrespectful expression or action 
apologized for, will not be held sufficient to sanction a dioi gon. of the 
contract.” 

Whether an order to serve at a particular place is lawful or not is a 
question of fact and depends on a correct interpretation of the express or 
implied terms of the contract. An employer of the Attoman Bank serving 
at their branch of Istanbul was ordered by them to be transferred to the: 
branch at Meisnic, a distant place in Turkish Asia Minor. He refused to 
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&0 on the grounds that Meisnic was not within the area of his employment, 
that he did not know Turkish and that the Turkish authorities were hostile 
to him, but there was no allegation that there could be any personal danger 
to him. It was held that the transfer was one of the ordinary incidents 
of the bank’s employment and the employee cannot say that he was not 
bound to serve outside the place where the contract was made except with 
his consent in the absence of express agreement to the contrary and that 
his disobedience would justify a dismissal poe v. Ottoman Bank 
1,24 L.C. 587). 

Where by the deed of apprenticeship, an dendi remains with his 
parents and daily attends the place of his master's business, the master 
cannot ask the apprentice to change his residence by shifting his business 
place. But if the master boards and lodges the apprentice, he may require 
the apprentice to go to the removed place of business. The domestic servant 
is also in the same position. 


` Faithful and Honest Service 


A servant is bound faithfully and truly to discharge.the duties under 
the contract. The precise degree of fidelity cannot be defined. Ib varies 
with different services. He should not accept any pecuniary reward for 
acting in his master’s business. It is the legal duty of the servant to serve 
his master with good faith and to promote his master’s interests. A servant 
however doesno wrong, when he tries to win the good will of the customers 
by honest means. It was held in Nichol v. Mantyan that '' a servant while 
engaged in the service of his master has no right to do any act which may 
injure his master’s trade or undermine his business, but every one has & 
right, if he can, to better his situation in the world, and if he does it by 
means not contrary to law, though the master may be eventually injured 
it is damnum absque injuria (1779, 2 | Esp. 732). 

It is the servant’s duty not to use for his own purposes or disclose to 
other persons, whether during or after employment confidential infor- 
mation received by him during service. This includes trade-secrets and 
other confidential statements.. But the servant has full liberty as said before 
to use after the termination of his service any skill in his trade as he has 
acquired during the employment, and this he can do inspite of any. agree- 
ment tothe contrary. The servant has now the right to set up in com- 
petition. with his. late master. 


So v Ie a Careful: Service PU 


-A servant should exercise reasonable care in or about his master’ 8 service. 
A servant who holds himself out for a particular employment is presumed 
to have reasonable skill in’ pesos. | the duties undertaker Ry nu and 
wi is his duty to exercise such’ skill. f 
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But unskilfulness in a servant is no ground for dismissal unless ib 
amounts to absolute incompetence. A solitary instance of insolence is not 
sufficient to justify a master in dismissing a skilled servant. Where no 
time was specified for a day’s work in a contract, whereby the defendant 
company engaged the pif., a skilled mechanic, in the capacity of an engi- 
neer, and ‘‘ to make himself generally useful " any work within his capa- 
city was held to form part of his duty. Superintendence of gaspipes was 
within: it, by refusing when directed to work more than 8 hours a day 
without extra pay, plaintiff disobeyed reasonable orders and defendants 
were justified in dismissing him, (Williams v. Great Eastern Hotel Co. 
2 Hyde 166). 

This view does not seem to be the correct view of the law. A servant 
who undertakes to perform a work impliedly warrants that he has reason- 
able competence. The defendant advertised for a painter. The plaintiff 
applied for the post and was engaged for a term. The defendant found 
him to be incompetent for the work and dismissed him without notice. 
The dismissal was justified. (Harmer v. Cornelius 1858 28 L i C.P. 85). Mr. | 
Justice Wills rightly observed in this case: “The public profession of 
an art is a representation and undertaking to all the world that the pro- 
fessor possesses the requisite ability and skill." 

The degree of diligence required will vary according to the delicacy 
and importance of the occupation, but the law does not require that the 
servant should use the highest possible skill. The evidence that some other 
workman. would have done better is no proof that there was want of skill 
or care, . 


Liability to Account 


The servant is under a duty to account for all property and money 
received by him on his master’s behalf. He is under an obligation to deliver 
up all sums received by him from third parties.in the way of business pay- 
ments or commissions or secret profits, unless there is a contract to the 
contrary which gives the servant a right to receive them. The servant must 
account for all profits or earnings directly or indirectly made in the course 
of or in connection, with his employment. 

There is no doubt as to the master’s right to the earnings of his appren- 
tice. The same principle applies to all employments as servants or agents, 
the profits acquired by the servant or agent in the course of or in connec- 
tion with, his services or agency belonging to the master or principal. 

A master is entitled to anything earned by the servant working for a 
third person in his master’s time and a third party who has agreed to pay 
it direct to the servant may also be sued for the amount. 

But there is an exception in the case of tips, which is generally received 
in many employments. Acceptance of tips being very common is no act 
of dishonesty. Whether a servant can work in his spare time and appro- 
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priate the gains is to be determined according to the terms of the contract. 

Unless there is express stipulation, the eernings.of a workman in his spare 
time belongs to him. - Narada has a text on this point. The implements 
of work and other materials entrusted to the care of a servant must be used 
with care and should not be. destroyed Hong f -ud and negligence 
(Narada 6, 4). i : 2 , 
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A servant is liable to an action by the master for-recovery of damages 
' for the wrongful acts of the-servant for which-the master has been made 
liable. It is the natural consequence to the relationship, where a 
third person has recovered- damages from the master for injuries 
sustained in “consequence of the- servant's neglect or misconduc’. 
But when the master is a -party to the wrongful act, either by expressly 
ordering the servant to commit the wrong. -or by participating in the wrong- 
ful act of the servant,-the master cannot get any contribution on the prin- 
. ciple that there cannot. be any contribution between joint tort-feacors. 


` Patents or Inventions. of Servant: 


Under the statute, a patent is to be granted to the true and first inventor 
cf an invention. It is accordingly to be decided whether the servant was 
merely carrying out the instructions of his master or whether he contri- 
buted his imagination to the invention. When the servant merely tran- 
slates, even though with great technical skill and ingenuity the orders of 
his master, the servant cannot claim any right to the invention. If the 
servant adds anything to the idea conceived, he is a joint-inventor. But 

! when both the idea and its realization is the work of the servant, the master 
is not the inventor but generally the master reaps the benefit& of the ser- 
vant’s invention. It.has been held in British Reinforced Concrete Co. v. 
Lind, 1917, 116 L.T. 243 that a patent taken out by a servant in respect of 
an invention made by him in the course of service is held by the servant is - 
trustee for the master. In this case, an engineer was engaged in the draw ng 
office of the firm of the plaintiff and while a particular engineering problem - 
set him by his firm relating to certain work in hand, he diseovered.& new ' 
method of carrying out reinforced work, it was.held that the benefit of that 
invention and the patent belonged to the oie and not. to the engineer 
who invented the same. 

The guiding principle is to drani whether the intention is the out- 
come of work the servant was doing for his master or from information or 
opportunities afforded him in his employment or if he is paid.to do experi- 
mental work which leads. to the invention. 

In the same way, the copyright of a literary or artistic work vests in 
the employer only when-the work is made in the course of the author's 
employment. - The respective. rights of master and servant or apprentice 
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in respect of copyright works done in the course of employment are governed 
by the Copyright Act, 1911, under which in the absence of an agreement 
to the contrary, the master is the first owner of the copyright ; but where 
the work is an article or other contribution to a newspaper, magazine or. 
similar periodical, these shall, in the absence of any agreement to the con- 
trary ; be deemed to be reserved to the author to restrain the publication 
of the work, otherwise than as a part of a newspaper, magazine or similar 
periodical.’ The phrase ‘made in.the course of author’s employment ’ 


affords gréat difficulties in, applying the law to the particular facts of a 
particular | case. 


Grounds for Discharge 


“Ib is impossible to lay down any positive or cut and dry rule as to REP 
thàt would justify the master to dismiss his servant. It is à question of 
fact depending upon the nature of the services and the terms of the engage- 


ment. ` “The servant can be discharged lawfully on the Toon among 
other grounds. 


‘in -Insolerice or Rudeness 


An employer has the right to dismiss an employee for gross insolence . 
or rudeness to his master. Each case must speak for itself. The social 
rank and position of the parties. and the habits and customary language 
of people in their condition of life must be taken into account. It has 
been held’ however in Harn v. Eastern Bengal Railway that mere venial 
faults are not sufficient, there must be something gross in the acts or breaches 
of duty committed to warrant a summary dismissal. (2 Hyde 228). . It is 
always a question of ‘degree. A single instance of insolence is not sufficient, 


M . Immor ral Contract 


A vant may bé di an for gross moral A whether pecu- 
niary or ótherwise. He is liable to dismissal for gross acts of immorality 
unfitting him for his duties. A master may dismiss without notice a servant 
who is guilty of misconduct whether in the course of his duties or not, in- 
consistent; with the fulfilment of express or implied conditions of service. 
Such misconduct includes drunkenness, insolence, criminal conduct and 
other conduct inconsistent with the relation of master and servant. 

— Acts of immorality on the part of domestic and other servants, during 
the time of their employment, would naturally watrant a master in dis- 
missing them for such conduct which generally unfits them for their place. 

In all cases of immoral conduct not in the course of duty it 
may be suffcient ground in respect of a certain class of servants, but ` 
it may not be so in respect of others. Accordingly a master may discharge 
a maid-servant who has delivered a bastard child. A clerk assaulting a 
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maid-servant with intent to ravish her may be- dismissed summarily. ` A 
servant who boasts to his fellow-servant that he has immoral connections 
with his neighbour’s. wife is liable to dismissal. 

But improper-conduct out of the master’ 8 household is not a ground 
of dismissal unless indeed it cam be shown to be prejudicial to the master 
and hurtful to his feelings or reputation. A newspaper Editor cannot 
therefore dismiss a reporter because he had been guilty of immorality which 
was totally unconnected with his duties ‘and did not affect his reliability” 
as a servant or his fitness to perform those duties. 


N egligence : 


What’ amount of negligence justifies a master in dismissing his servant 
is a question of fact and degree deperiding on the circumstances of each, 
particular case. Lord Esther M.R. has held that a single wrongful act 
inconsistent with the duty of the servant to his master and the continuance 
of confidence between them will justify dismissal. His words in Pearce v. 
Foster, 1886, 54 L.T. 664, are worth quotation ; '' The rule of law is that 
where a person has entered into the position of a servant, if he does any- 
thing incompatible with the due or faithful discharge of his duty to his 
master, the latter has a right to dismiss him. The relation of master and 
servant implies necessarily that the servant shall be in a position to per- 
form hie duty duly and faithfully and if by his"own act he prevents him- 
self from doing so, the master may „dismiss him. ` * * "we oda 
What circumstances will put a servant into the position of not being able 
to perform in due manner his duties or of not being able to perform: his 
duty in a faithful manner, it is impossible to, enumerate. Innumerable 
circumstances have actually ‘occurred which fall within that proposition 
and innumerable other circumstances "which never have yet occurred, will 
“occur which also will fall within that proposition. But if servant is guilty 
of such a crime outside his service as to make it unsafe for.a master to keep 
him in his employ, the servant may be dismissed and if the servant’s conduct 
is.So grossly immoral that all reasonable men would say that hn cannot be 
trusted, the master may dismiss him. a 

A master is entitled to discharge his servant: "mt without notice 
for habitual or substantial neglect. ‘Occasional neglect on unimportant 
and insignificant matters does not justify summary dismissal. But oné 
instance of neglect -is-: enough, when it causes - -considerable damage to the 
master or his property or his fellow-servant.- 

The leading case of Baster v. London & County Printing Works illus- 
trates the point. ‘Darling J. said in this case: ''I think that to forget 
to do a.thing which it is of great importance, you should remember may well ` 
show such a carcless regard to your master's interest. as amounts to neglect. 
Neglect as often arises from forgetfulness as from anything else, and if the 
forgetfulness is with respect to sn important thing, it may well in my view, 
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be good dodi for dismissal of servant without notice." In this case one 
act of neglect by the machinist caused damage to me extent of £30 to the 
printing machine. < 

Incompetence 


d mud a skilled labourer, artisan or artist is employed, there is on 
his part an implied warranty that he is of skill reasonably to the task he 
undertakes—spondes peritiam artis. Thus if an. apothecary, a watch- 
maker, an attorney be employed for reward, ‘they each impliedly undertake 
to possess and exercise reasonable skill in their several acts. "The public 
profession’ of an act is a representation and undertaking to all the world 
that the ‘professor possesses the requisite ability and skill. An express 
promise or an express representation is not necessary. * * * 
The failure to afford the requisite skill which had been expressly or im- 
pliedly promised, is a breach .of legal duty, and therefore misconduct 

* ' * ; * There is no material difference between a servant who will 
not and a. servant who eannot perform the duty for whieh.he .wak hired." 
"These. words of Wills J. in Harmer v. Cornelius correctly establish the law 
that incompetence is'a good ground cf discharge, though the degree of skill 
or competence required of the servant wil vary with the character of the 
employment. 

The case of Macgillivray v. Jokai Assam Tea Company, 2 Cal. 33, is a 
case of dismissal on incompetence. Plaintiff was employed as a tea assis- 
tant. The agreement contained stipulation that. when required to do so, 
plaintiff must render just and true accounts, and give every other parti- 
eularg or information of all moneys etc. entrusted to him or that may come 
into his possession, power or custody or under his control. After a time, 
he was dismissed fer incompetence. The Small Causes. Court held that 
there was, no implied warranty on the part of the plaintiff of his competence, 
so that he could not be dismissed on this ground and more so as this was 
not included as one of the grounds of dismissal which were fully set forth 
in the. agreement. The High Court held that the plaintiff having expressly 
undertaken to, render true and ‘just accounts, his moompetenos to do so 
would. be. a good ground. for dismissal. 


l i "Disability * 


Inoonipetenae and disability aré two distinct grounds. A temporary 
inability to carry out his duties on account of a short or temporary illness 
does not put an end to the contract. It is only permanent incapacity 
which frustrates the object of the contract which gives the master the right 
to rescind the contract. He can be dismissed, if from illness or other cause 
the servant cannot’ perform his duties because of supervening physical or 
mental incapacity for an unreasonable long. time or permanently, But 
if the servant is not discharged during his illness, sickness will be no defence 
in an action for wages, (Cuckson v. Stones 1858, 1 E & E 248). 
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CHAPTER VII 
‘ ! 
DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF THE MASTER 
Duty io Receive into his Service and Provide Work 


Whenever a man has engaged another man as a servant, it is his clear 
-duty to retain him in his service and to employ the servant in the particular 
kind of work agreed on between the parties. The. obligation to find work 
depends on the express or implied terms of the contract. 

. An agreement to retain or employ does not necessarily involve an under- ; 
taking to provide work, unless these are express terms in the contract or 
it is implied from à proper exposition of the terms of the agreement, But 
a contract in which the servant is engaged for a definite period and is.to 
be paid by wages. estimated with reference: to his work, does ordinarily . 
involve an obligation to provide work and this implication is stronger if the 
contract contains a stipulation providing for dismissal by giving a-speci- 
fied length of notice. (eek Elias Sassoon v. Dossa Kalian, 1911, 15 LO, 
757). 

The character of the employment, the nature of the Kan and 
the other terms of the contract often help us to find out whether there 
was an understanding to provide work. l < 

To maintain the relationsbip of master and servant by retaining the 
employee is not sufficient where there is an obligation to provide work. 
An actress is employed to rehearse and play the part of Lolotte in the play 
called ‘Yvonne’. The employer is under. the express duty to allow the : 
actress play the part as well as to pay her the agreed remuneration. (Maibe 
v. George Edwards Ltd., 1928, 1 K.B.). 

The duty to provide work is obvious in some cases from thé nature of 
the occupation where the servant accepts the engagement for publicity 
as well as pecuniary reward. It is implied from the nature of remunera- 
tion where the remuneration depends wholly or in part on the amount of 
work to be done by the employee under the contract and the master must 
give the servant an opportunity to earn the remuneration. Where there 
is no distinct stipulation, law provides that a reasonable amount of work 
according to the state of trade and the other circumstances must be supplied. 

Payment of Wages 


Wages are not.essential to a contract of service, but there must bé eome 
Sort of consideration. Without: consideration, there is no Aib contract 
of service. : : f 

The mere fact that services are performed which benefit another does 
not in itself cast a liability on the latter to remunerate the person rendering 
them however valuable the services may be,. in the absence of express or 
implied contract. > Pew cd : 
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"But the law will presume a promise to pay if there are circumstances 
a8 afford evidence to justify a court in finding that there was an implied 
contract to pay for the services voluntarily accepted. - 

But no action lies to recover gifts or gratuities, unless it forms part of 
the consideration fer the contract of service. A railway employee sued the 
E.I. Rly. for recovery cf arrears of pay and gratutiy. It was held that . 
gratuity is something in the nature of a gift and is no trecoverable. (Secy. 
of State v. Bholanath Mitra 1933, 37 C.W.N. 663). 


Physical Well-being of the Servant 


Unless there is an agreement, the master is not bound to provide board 
or lodging for his servant. But in the case of domestic servants, the con- 
trary is the rule, because from the very nature of their service they form part 
of the master’s residential establishments. But there may be cases where 
servants are engaged without any charge for board and lodging where 
such agreement exists, the master is bound to do so even during the illness 
of the servant. 

Unless there is express stipulation, the master is not bound in the case 
of a domestic servant to provide medicines or medical attendance during 
the illness of his servant. Merely because of the relationship of master 
and servant, a third person cannot recover fees. for medical attendance or 
the price of medicines supplied. The servant too cannot pledgé his master's. 
eredit for the above purposes. 

But if a master voluntarily pays for medicines or medical attendance, 
' he cannot deduct the same from wages nor is he entitled to be reimbursed 
by the servant. 

The instrument of apprenticeship zinc contains express provision 
for supply of medicines and medica] attendance and a master is criminally 
liable, if he failé to discharge his duty in this respect. 


Indemnity 


Where a servant incurs liability or fess or damage or is put to expense 
on master’s behalf, he is entitled to an indemnity from his master to cover 
these obli;atioris or losses. 

. Lord Halsbury L.C. in Sheffield Corporation v. Barclay 1905, A.C. 397 
says: ''Itis a general principle of law when an act is done by one person 
at the request of another, which act is not in itself manifestly tortious to 
the knowledge of the person doing it, and such act turns out to be injurious 
to the rights of a third party, the person doing it is entitled to an indemnity 
from him who requested it should be done.” 

But no right of indemnity or reimbursement however exists where the 
expenses, losses and liabilities ineurred by the servant are for his own. 
purposes or where though incurred on the master’s behalf, they are not 
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covered by the authority to be implied from the course of the servont's 
employment or from the master's subsequent ratification. 

The servant is nof entitled to be indemnified also in respect of any act 
or omission which is. unlawful. But if the servant is innocent and was in 
ignorance of the facts rendering it unlawful and was ledto do what he did, 
he can recover indemnity. 

No express contract of indemnity is necessary. The law presumes it 
from the very relationship as it does in other cases of agency and holds the 
servant harmless from the consequences of obedience to the lawful orders 
of the master. But there can be no contribution between joint tort-feasors 
and a promise to indemnify a printer against the consequences of pub- 
lishing & libel is null and void. 

But in cases of servants doing an act in obedience to the master’ s Lore 
knowing the act to be unlawful, the rule as to parties in pari delicto does 
not apply with that strictness that is given to it in cases where the party 
is not in any measure subject to the control of the other. 


Character of the Servant ` 


A master is under no duty either to. give a servant a certificate of charac- 
ter, when he leaves his employment or tc answer enquiries of persons wishing 
to employ him. The servant has no remedy in case of refuse]. But if he 
gives a character, he must state only what he believes to be true. If how- 
ever, he gives a character which contains statements .of fect untru to bis 
knowledge, he is liable to damages to a subsequent employer who- employs ` 
on the strength of that character and afterwards suffers damages. | 

If the master makes statements for which the servant suffers damages, 
either by being unable to obtain employment or by being discharged, he. 
can sue only if it is dana. -Tf it is true, no action lies gait the 
master. i : 

A character is a privileged ott ondas and is presumed that it 
was made bona fide. In order to succeed, a servant must have express malice, 
which may be inferred from the nature and contents of the statement or 
from the circumstances and manner in which it is made. A master is not 
required to preve or substantiate the truth of his statements. The servant 
must establish that some "wrongful act was done intentionally, without 
just cause or excuse. 

Lord Atkinson in Adam v. Ward has rightly gaid—'* A defamatory 
statement is made on à privileged occasion if made by a person having 
an interest or à duty, legal, social or moral, to make it to the person to 
whom it is made, and that person has à corresponding interest or duty 
to receive it." (1917 A.C. at p. 334.) 

Such statements are actionable only if there be malice. There is evidence 
of malice if i& be shown that the statements were made with intenticn to 
injure or with knowledge of their falsehood in a reckless manner in ob- 
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viously exaggerated language or containing trivialities officiously volun- 
teered. 

Tt is: "given in malice when the master does it from an , indirect motive 
and not'from a sense of duty and that he was abusing the occasion out of 
a wrong feeling in his mind. It has been very beautifully said by Mr. 
Starkie on Slandar—‘‘ The giving a character of a servant is one of the 
most ordinary communications which a member of a society is called on to 
make, but it is a duty of great importance to the interests of the public ; 
and in respect of that duty, a' party offends grievously against the interests 
of the community in giving a good ‘character when it is not deserved cr 
against ‘justice and humanity in either injuriously refusing to give a charac- 
ter, or in designedly misrepresenting one to the detriment of the individual.” 


Master’s Duty to. Teach Apprentice 


Narade, the great lawgiver has some instructive texts on the point: 
“Ifa youth wishes to learn the craft of his own caste, he should go and 
live with a master with the permission of his relations. The duration of 
apprenticeship should also be previously fixed. The master shall teach 
him at'his house and shall provide the apprentice with board and lodging. 
He should treat him as a son and shall ask him to do no other work. If 
the apprentice leaves his master who is not bad in any way, he should be 
forced to come back and serve the period of apprenticeship. ‘He is crimi- ' 
nally liable to corporal punishment and imprisonment in case of refusal, 

Even if his course of instruction is finished before the fixed period, the 
apprentice is bound to serve the entire period. Whatever work he does 
during this period, his earnings belong to the master. After having mastered 
his oarft in the period fixed, the apprentice shall give to the teacher an 
adequate fee according to his capacity and with his permission aie return 
home, N. 5, 16-20). 

Tt is the duty of the master to tesch the apprentice according to the 
terme of the contract, the trade or profession to which he has been appren- 
ticed. This follows from the. very nature of apprenticeship. The master 
‘must teach to the best of bis power, knowledge and ability the usual and 
reasonable course of instruction in the trade. Ifthe master ceases to carry 
on the business, the apprentice can annul the contract. The master 
should also initiate the apprentice into his whole trade and mystery. Failure 
to do ‘80 disentitles him to the service of the apprentice. If the apprentice 
` is a habitual thief or absents himself frequently, the master can discharge 
him. “When the teaching should bo given is either a question of construction 
or whet is reasonable in circumstances. 

The contract is a personal one. By the death of the master, the con- 
tract comes to an end, unless by an agreement between the parties it is 
stipulated that the apprentice shall continue with his master's executors 
or by. custom. 
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Supply of Employment 


A master is bound to take all necessary precautions for the protection 
of his employees against injury in course of his employment from dangers 
which are known or which might have been ascertained by reasonable 
care. But at common law, the servant takes upon himself the risks inci- 
dental to his employment. Accordingly, in the absence of a special con- 
tract, the master is not liable to compensate the: servant for any injury 
caused to hím while doing his duties whether in consequence of the 
dangerous. character of the work, the breakdown of machinery, the negli- 
gence or default of fellow-servants. The master owes no duty to warrant 
the safety of servant’s employment. He merely undertakes to take all 
reasonable precautions to protect him against accidents. 


But the duty is not restricted to dangers which are known to the master 
or which must have been known by exercise of reasonable care. It is his 
duty to take reasonable care by pérsonal inspection or otherwise to a cer- 
tain the danger or tc employ experts to do so and the degree of this care . 
must necessarily be greater when the work is more dangerous. l 


"Whatever the dangers of the employment which a servant undertakes 
by his employment, the risks of the employer’s negligence and the creation 
or enhancement of danger thereby engendered cannot be included therein. 
` Consequently a master is liable to his servant for injury- suffered by the 
servant as a result of the negligent order of the master or any other negli- 
gent act on his part. The master cannot escape liability by saying that 
he was in common employment with him. Even though the negligence 
of the master was coupled with the negligence of a fellow-servant, the master 
remains liable. But if the injury caused to him is partly the result of his 
own negligence and partly that of his master, the. damages recoverable 
shall be reduced considerably. f 


^ 


A master is also bound to take reasonable care to provide safe premises, 
appliances and materials, a safe system of work and effective supervision. 
. There is no warranty of the fitness of the premises or plant to be used at: 
‘common law. The master is required to take reasonable care only in respect 
of machinery, plant, means of access, safety appliances and resources. 


But slowly the law is being changed. The conditions surrounding em- 
ployees in their places of employment are becoming the subject of labour 
legislations and the freédom of the master to carry on his business with 
his own ideas and plans is being curbed. A master has also further 
duty to take reasonable care to keep premises and appliances used by the 
servant in his employment in such repair and condition and to have the 
appliances operated in such a manner that the work of the employment may 
be done without undue or extraordinary danger. But if the master has 
taken reasonable care to provide safe premises and appliances and a safe 
system of work, he is not liable to his servant for the negligent failure of a 
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competent fellow-servant to use what the master has provided or to keep 
it in proper order. (O'Nelia v. Freight Conveyous Ltd., 1940, 4 A.E.R. 516). 
A master's obligations in these respects are fulfilled by employing com- 
petent and capable servants who can carry out the work safely. But the 
master must exerdise ordinary prudence and reasonable care in the selection 
of his servants. Though he does not warrant the competence of his servants, 
he is bound to employ only such as are competent. It is also the duty 
of the master to give proper and necessary instructions to inexperienced 
servants. In this matter, if the master himself controls the higher grade 
officers and leaves the management to them so far as selection and ins- 
truction of other employees are concerned. 

The care to be taken is the care of an ordinary prudent man. But the 
measure is to be varied in accordance with the dangers to which the em- 
ployee is involved. Negligence is defined by modern jurists to be conduct 
and not a state of mind. The law imposes on all persons the duty to exer- 
cise the care, skill and foresight of an sverage person of prudence. The 
master is bound to take in all casos a degree of care and caution such as a 
man of ordinary prudence would observe. This standard of care is en- 
hanced in cases of dangers as well as in cases of youthful and inexperienced 
employees. 


Common, Employment 


A servant by accepting service impliedly takes upon bimself.all risks 
necessarily incidental to, the service undertaken by him on the principle 
violenti non fit injuria. On this principle, a master is also not liable to tho 
servant for the injuries or damages sustained through the negligence is à 
fellow-servant, unless the master expressly authorized the wrongful ac 
or personally interferes and makes the act known. 

This is the famous doctrine of common employment. It was first esta- 
blished in 1837 by a judgment of Lord Abinger in Priostly v. Fowler (1837, 
3 M & W. 1) Lord Abinger dismissed the action brought by a servant 
who was directed by the master to go in a van conducted by another servant 
and whose thigh was fractured because the van broke down, being in un- 
safe.condition and overloaded. The Court sought to base its decision on 
the ground that the risk of the negligence of a fellow-servant is one of the 
ordinary risks of the employment. As soon as it was expounded, it was 
aecepted às a fundamental principle of law. It was confirmed soon after by 
Shaw C. J. in the Supreme Court of the United States. (Farwell v. Boston 
Ry., 1842, 149 R.R. 262) and by Baron Alderson in an English case. Dr, 
Kenney humorously says—‘‘ Lord Abinger planted it, Baron Alderson 
watered it and the Devil gave it increase.” 

..But to be precise and accurate, one can say that there is actually no 
föundation in principle for the rule of common employment and this doo. . 
trine was the subject of condemnation for over a century but still it subsists, 
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though its rigours have been mitigated by the passing of Employer's 
Liability Act, 1880 and Workmen's Compensation Acts by restrictive inter- 
ptetation in a number of cases. 


The doctrine of common employment is applicable, if the person occa- 
sioning and the person suffering an injury are fellow-servants engaged in 
a common employment, for and under the same master. 


Blanchette v. Secretary of State, 1912, 9 A.L.J. 173 has accepted this 
doctrine. In this case, a driver of a train of the O.R. Railway died in conse- 
quence of a collision which was the result of gross negligence of an official 
of the State Ry. In a suit by the widow, it was held that in the absence 
of legislation analogous to the Employer's Liability Act, a servant has no 
cause of action against his master for the neglect ef another servant in the 
'common employment of the same master and this notwithstanding the 
fact that this nature of the employment of the servant suffering the injury 
and the servant whose neglect causes the damage are very dissimilar. This 
view was also confirmed by Rupchand A.J.C. in Abdul Aziz v. Secretary 
of State, 1931, 143 I.C. 334 with the remarks: ''It is no doubt true that 
this doctrine of common employment met with condemnation in certain 
quarters, and the outcome of such condemnation is the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, both in England and here. But as tbe law stands at 


present, it must be given effect to in cases wihch do not fall within that 
Act.” f . 


It is clear, therefore, that the relative positions which the servant oceupies 
in the undertaking or industry makes no difference in the application of 
the doctrine. Nor is it necessary that the servant occasioning the injury 
and the sufferer from it should be engaged-in the same work or even in 
work ejusdem generis. The doctrine will apply if they are both engaged 
in some pert of the industry or work carried on by the common master. 


But it is submitted that the Indian courts are not bound to follow this 
doctrine which is unjust and which has been abrogated by statute in the 
case of important employments. The fellow-servant’s rule provides that 
if a master has discharged his duties for a safe place, safe and suitable appli- 
ances, ompetent fellow-servants, he is not liable to an employee for the 
acts ofo negligence of any fellow-servant or co-employee unless the negli- 
gent servant was the master's representative. The reasons which lie behind 
the promulgation of this doctrine have been exposed in some of the American 
cases and its validity seems to be based on the grounds (7) that a servant 
cannot in reason complain if he suffers from a risk which he has voluntarily 
assumed and for the assumption cf which he is paid, (ii) that publie policy 
requires the employee to be more watchful over their own conduct and 
that of their fellows, thus benefiting employers, employees and the publio 
alike by greater care with which they perform their duties, (iii) and lastly 
that any marked enlargement of liability to capital would lead to the with- 
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drawal of capital from industrial enterprise, thus reducing the opportunities 
of employment and inflicting damage upon the whole community. 

These frank and outspoken grounds however cannct bear scrutiny. 
‘Statutory enlargement of the rights of employees has not tended to the 
withdrawal of capital from industrial enterprise. 


THE THEME OF THE IMPERIOUS WILL : 
AN ANALYSIS OF FIVE MODERN PLAYS ^ 


Manmowan MEHRA 
Asst, Professor of English, Rirla College, Pilani, Rajasthan 


In the sixteenth century Marlowe's plays embrace the theme of the 
imperious will In Z'mberlaine Tamberlaine is represented as a man of 
domineering temperament and overweening pride, as a ‘‘ monster turned 
to a manly shape " imbued with “the thirst of reign ard sweetness of a 
erown," as a tyrant who wants to be the-conqueror of Asia and a terror to 
the world. 'There are dangers inherent in the sheer desire to dominate 
others and even to dominate life itself, and the protagonist of Marlowe 
after a chequered career of" tyranny and triumph meets his tragic death. . 
Actuated by an overpowering desire for gaining superhuman power, Dr. 
Faustus, despite his wide knowledge of various branches of learning, be-. 
lieves that nacromancy will enable him to command “‘ all things that move, 
between: the poles," and swears he will “‘ tire his brains" to achieve his 
objective. Faustus enters into a contract with the Devil in accordance 
with which the latter undertakes to wait upon him to carry out his com- 
mands for twenty four years and the former expresses his willingness to 
surrender his soul to him. For the wonders done and vain pleasures in- 
dulged in by him through magic, the hero loses the world and the heaven, 
and like Tamberlaine meets a -tragic end. l l 
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The theme of the imperious will finds expression in some serious dramas - 
of the modern playwrights. A critical examination of the five modern 
plays reveals that the protagonists of the imperious will bring their own 
doom on their heads stumbling as they do against the altar of Nomesis. 

In Ibsen's Hedda Gabler the heroine Hedda is a woman of domineering: 
nature, of ruthless. selfishness which treads under its foot every thing or 
person that stands in the way. Without a scrap of love for him, she has 
married & young scholar Tesman ; to her the innocent professor is a make- . 
shift and as the play reveals boredom weighs upon her mind. In her con- 
versation with Brack she expresses her scorn at the literary pursuits of her 
husband, mocks at the idea of loving him, cynically divulges the sordid 
motives governing her marriage without perceiving how she lowers herself 
. in the estimation of others by this admission. She remarks that ““ the most 

unendurable thing of all was to be everlastingly with one and the same 
person." (Act IT) Her nature so revolts against the ‘ sordid transaction ’ 
' (marriage) that the prospect of bearing a ‘child drives her almost frantic, 
and whenever a reference is made to her pregnancy she has the temerity 
to upbraid her husband. Her insatiable vanity, her intense appetite 
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for the ‘ joy of living’ and her-imperious demand for pleasure, no matter 
at whose expense, makes the life of Tesman extremely miserable. 
Not only that Hedda is a woman of jealous disposition. Having ob- 
tained a glimpse of the pure relationship that exists between Lovborg and 
. Mrs. Elvsted, she becomes insanely jealous, and an overmastering desire 
to destroy their Platonio friendship which has been Lovborg's salvation, 
takes held of her mind. Her vanity cannot suffer the thought that Thea 
should have more influence with him than her imperious self. Her efforts 
are directed to draw Lovborg back into her toils, to re-establish her sway 
and foil Mrs. Elvsted’s work of rescue. The ambition to exhibit her power 
for moulding a.human destiny is a vulgar avidity with Hedda. She dis- 
closes her desire to Thea : “For once in my life I want the power to shape 
a buman destiny." (Act II) 

Making a contemptible use of the confidences wrested from Mrs. Elvsted, 
she taunts Lovborg, stings his pride and goads bim into rebellion against 
his benefactress. Getting into her possession the manuscript, the ‘‘ child 
of Lovborg," she consigns it into fire and gloats over the evidence of her 
former lover. She thus succeeds in sabotaging the designs of ‘‘ that pretty 
little fool" who had her “ finger in.a man’s destiny.” Plunged in the 
depth of humiliation and despair, Lovborg is found dead. Nemesis, how- 
ever, overtakes Hedda. Conversant with the ugly details 'of Lovborg’s 
death, Brack has Hedda into his power; labouring under the fear of a 
possible scandal the protagonist seizes the pistol and ends her life. Such 
is the tragic end of a woman who was seized with the passion of dominating 
others. ` : i 

. In The Master Builder Solness, the Master Builder, has worked himself 
up to a supreme position of an architect outstripping Brovik and other 
artists. Like Hedda Gabler he too has an imperious will and a selfish dis- 
position. When Brevik, in whose employ he had started his career, requests 
him to permit his son Ragnar, an excellent draughtsman, to do a little 
work on his own account, he turns down the request and chooses to brow- 
beat him. He. had ousted Brovik and apprehends Ragnar, in his turn, 
might oust and beat him. Ragnar represents to him the new younger 
generation which, in order of nature, must rise and displace the old. He 
is acutely conscious of this brutal fact but exhibits lack of foresight in 
holding on desperately to the position he has attained and refuses to yield 
an inch. He warns Brovik: ''I shall never retire; Ill give way to no 
one: Never of my own free will. PI never consent to that." (Act I) 
In spite of this warning the decrepit father insists that his request be com.. 
plied with in view of his bitter poverty; Solness remains adamant and 
declares, ** I can do nothing about it; I'm made that way—I can’t change 
my nature ;" (Act I). f 

In order to dominate Ragnar and bind him to his business, the wilful 
Solness employs Kaja and undertakes to win her love. The same force 
of personality which manifests itself as predominance makes him also to 
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prevail as a lover. . She is one of the victims sacrificed to his success ; her 
life is impoverished at the end and when he has no more use for her affec- 
tion, he gets rid of her. Ragnar describes the magic which Solness cast 
upon Kaja. Í 

Ragnar: “She (Kaja) said—that he had taken possession of her whole . 
being—her whole being, she said. That all her thoughts were for bim 
alone. She said she could never leave him. That she must stay here 
where he is." (Act IIT) 


The protagonist suffers and suffers heavily baka of his wilful nature, 
and domineering temperament; he has a sick conscience, there is a bit of 
a troll in him. He discusses with Dr. Herdal his want of happiness and : 
descants on his fear of the younger generation. Hé says :— 


.“ The luck will turn. I know it. I feel the day approaching. Some 
young men will suddenly shout: . ‘Get out of my way |’ then all the 
others will crowd after bim, clamouring, threatening: ' Make room,! Make 
room ! Make room !" you'll see, Doctor—one of these days-the younger 
generation will come knocking at my door.” ' (Act I) 

And the enemy knocks at the door in the person of Hilda Wangel. When- 
Ragnar calls upon Solness and requests him to write a few encouraging 
words on one of his drawirgs, he is rudely snubbed, and wheu Hilda ex- 
presses disgust at his imperious nature, he grudgitigly gives his recom- 
mendation. This concessior which he makes to the clamour of conquering 
youth involve his overthrow. ; for Hilda too.is a representative. id the coming 
generation, and it is in this capacity that this ‘ bird of prey ^ makes the 
Master Builder sign his own death warrant. He suffers, tco, because in 
order to rise, he has willed the destruction of his wife's ancestral home, 
which bürning by chance, has indirectly caused tlie death of his twe chil- 
dren. From the ashes of the ruived house bis fortune rose, tut her vocation 
in life, “the gift of budine up tbe soul. of littl: children,” had to be 

‘smashed into pieces," and never since has he known happiness. The 
sighing wife and the silent accusation in her eyes is echoed by his own cons- 
soience. 

At theend of the piay we aee ian losing his life i in the ve to live 
up to Hilda’s ideal of him. Mounting to the top of his house and placing 
the garland upon the pinnacle, he grows dizzy and tumbles headlong to the 
earth. Thus this play also expounds the peril of the imperious will and 
selfish individualism. 

. Laura, the Captain’s wife in Strindberg’ s play The Father, is represented 
as a symbol of terrible femininity, as a woman of dominant and domineering 
will. The Captain is intelligent and studious, but lacks a strong will, 
Ever since their marriage there has been no love lost between the husband 
and the wife and both have been struggling for supremacy; and by the 
of her imperious will she has worn him down by various ways. The 


force 
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Captain knows his wife's superior will and realizes the loss of his integrity - 
during the period of tussel which has lasted for twenty years. He admits: 

** You always dominated me. You could hypnotise me when I was 
wide awake, so that I neither saw nor heard, but simply obeyed...... 
you never had any real intelligence, yet, instead of being guided by me, 
you would like to take the reins into your own hands." (Act II) 

Laura is egoistical, vain, wicked and diabolically resourceful in the 
choice of the means she employs to exert her way over her husband and ta 
bring about his overthrow. Both the Captain and the Pastor know that 
she has a “‘ fiendish power of getting her own way". Meddling with his 
management of the estate, she -had nearly ruined him; and despising his 
scientific researches in meteorology which involved great expenses and 
threatened to make him too eminent for her, she has intercepted his corres- 
pondence. The conflict between the Captain and Laura reaches a crisis 
` when the former decides to send their daughter to a boarding school where 
she will be immune from the conservative influences. of the family. The 
issue assumes the form of a battle for the control of their child, and the 
wife gives no quarter in this struggle for her possession. She contrives 
her plans with ruthless tact; at first she gets rid of the old doctor Norling 
who wag in the good books of her husband, and when the Captain asserts 
his right to mould Bertha’s future, she retorts by suggesting that Bertha 
is not his daughter. He is thus mentally poisoned by this sinister sugges- 
tion with the result that the man’s peace of mind is destroyed. Not only 
does she excite in her husband false misgivings of his paternity ; she also 
adopts measures to make him appear insane and to procure evidence of 
his insanity. She informs the doctor. that her husband. is subjected to 
delusions with regard to the uncertainty of paternity, and when the doctor 
meets the Captain, the issue which is knowing the vitals of his heart reveals 
itself as an obsession. ' 

Distracted and agonized and with the visible signs of defeatism, he 
makes a pathetic appeal to his wife to save him from ruin. He remarks : 

* Laura, save me, save my reason. You don't seem to understand. 
what I say. Unless the child is mine I have no control over her, and I 
wish for none. Is’t that the one thing you want? Isn’t it? Or perhaps 
there’s something else. Do you want to have the sole power over the child 
and at the same time have me to maintain you both?” (Act II) 

Characteristically she retorts: “The power, -yes ! What has all this 
life and death struggle been for, except the power ?” (Act IT) 

She so manipulates everybody and everything that the poor husband 
is made to appear as a raving lunatic. She accumulates denen of his 
madness to be sent to the board of lunacy and tells him, ‘‘ Now that- “you l 
have fulfilled your function as father and breadwinner, you are no longer. 
needed, and must go." . uA 

Tormented by these accusations the Captain "confirms the doubts of 
insanity by flinging at his wife a a lighted lamp, The old nurse, with a view 


" 
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to protecting the daughter, slips the strait-jacket over him. As he expires 
of apoplectic rage, the wife clasps Bertha in triumph. This play tells us 
how Laura by her tact and dexterous ingenuity domineers not only over - 
her husband whom she finally destroys, but also over the Parson, his 
brother, the doctor and all the members of the family; even the old 
nurse who has been kind to the Captain is induced to betray him. She 
destroys her NADA, but she also becomes an | emotionally bapane 
woman. - i 

In Giraudoux's Judith we have a A who is 5 courageous, haughty, 
proud and defiant. In the opening of the play we learn that Judith is 
called upon to fulfil the prophecy: ““ The fairest of our daughters, the 
purest flower of Israel must surrender herself to Holofernes.” Thousands 
of Israelits led by Grand Rabbi are shouting this prophecy and asking her 
to save the city from utter destruction. For two months Holofernes with 
his army has been annihilating the defenders of the city and the people : 
are hopeful that Judith will consent to give herself to God. At first she 
refuses the role that destiny and ber people demand she should play; 
Approached by Joachim, the rabbi, she is urged to fulfil the mission, but; she 
bluntly tells him that she is pleasure-loving and not chaste, and that there- 
fore in the fitness of things it would be better if another girl from the middle 
or the labouring class be selected. To her it is the voice of the people and 
not of God. She is not simple enough to surrender to the public pressure, 
and when she is tricked into playing the desired role by her pride, she makes 
it perfectly clear to Susana that she had been dreaming of undertaking ` 
this mission on her own. She remarks: 


"Susana, you don't understand me any better than John or the rabbies. . 
If I object to the way they’re pushing me-into this adventure it’s only 
because I've Beti ‘dreaming, in my bed. a£. night, of. Edom eee like’ 
this on my own.’ : 


When Judith meets Holofernes, ber piis has been humbled by the 
experience with Egon, and it is as & woman who has appealed tc a-protector 
that she enters the enemy chief's tent. The love scene is interrupted by 
Susana, who tells her that the people do not imagine this sort of love scene ; 
they see her on her knees pleading with a monster. Jobn appears stealthily 
at dawn and informs J udith t hat all Israel is üp in arms against her for 
betraying their trust and for her infidelity to God. The fearless heroire 
remains unruffled and undaunted and asks John fo draw his sword and 
kill her. John and Susana soon discover that Holofernes has been murdered 
by Judith ; but it is as a mere woman that she gives herself to Holofernes 
that night; and as such in her shame and rage she kills him. She murders 
him to make perfect the moment of her lové ai: that night: “Pi rhaps 
murder is the tenderest and the most enduring embrace of all.” Yet the 
rabbies see in Judith the saviour of her people, and the instrument of God's 
will. ih : n 
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So Judith also illustrates the theme of the imperious will. Judith sets 
her will. against that of heaven, shrieking her defiance even as she accom- 
plishes her alleged mission. 


In Jean Anouilh’s heroine Media in Media. we have a woman who is 
ferociously vile, immensely passionate, frightfully bold and savagely cruel. 
She dominates the old kindly Nurse who rightly calls her “ Little Vulture", 
and for ten years she domineers over Jason who after a vigorous struggle 
rids himself from the cluches of this ‘ Wolf.’ In the opening scene we sed 
her seized with hatred when she comes to know that Jason is engaged with 
Creusa, the daughter of the King Creon, and that the wedding. ceremony 
is going to take place tomorrow morning, She wishes- she were born a 
man to take revenge on Jason. She exclaims :— 


* Oh sun | if it is true that I come from you, why have you made me 
‘a girl !....Ah ! Then Jason could have come with his large and powerful 
hands; then he could have tried to touch me with them | Each of us 
with his knife—yes ! arid the stronger kills the other and walks away free; 
yes, free. Woman ! Woman ! Bitch! Flesh made with a little mud and 
a man’s rib! A mere piece of man ! Whore !" 


And when Careon appears on the scene and informs her that she has 
to léave bis island immediately, she remains unmoved and courageously 
demands the return of Jason. The king is tcld that if he wants to give 
his daughter's hand to her former husbend, he should have her, the Nurse 
and the three children murdered, and when Creon says that he is ‘ weary . 
of blood’, Media arrogantly suggests that he had better retired permitting 
his son to rule in his stead. 


Jason tells Media that he longer loves her, that be suffered most by her 
and that she, who is loaded with crimes and horrors, deserves his pity. 
The inexorable Media refuses to be pitied but realizes that she has beer 
the cause of Jason’s misery. She confesses :— 

“I am pride, selfishness, lewdness, vice and crime. I stink | I stink, 
Jason |" 

Media is an instrument of dark powers and her world is a dark world 
pervaded by sins, crimes, violence and destruction. She must quench her 
thirst for vengeance by disrupting the wedding between Jason and Creusa. 

. In order to achieve her sinister design, she sends her two children at dawn 
with a gift for the bride, a black chest containing a veil richly embroidered 
with gcld and a precious diadem. Creusa adorns herself with them, but 
falls writhing ir acute pain» Seeing her daughter in agony Creon rushes 
in, tears the veil and the gold band, but he too collapses. Media slaughters 

her children and destroys herself. 

. All these five modern plays underline the truth that there are ““ dangers 
inherent in the sheer ‘desire to dominate othérs end even to dominate life 
itself’ and amply illustrate the theme of the imperious will. 

8—9085P—VII 
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T. S. ELIOT AND THE VAISHNAVA 
PADAV ALIS 


Pror. Sas: BuusmaN Das 
Department of English, Krishnagar College 


'The tile would apparently sound incongruous nonsense. For none 
would imagine any affinity to exist between Eliot's poetry which is 
specifically modern and the Vaishnava Padavalis or the lyrical songs written 
by the Vaishnava poets of Bengal and having a history of about half a 
dozen centuries. The purpose of this article is not to establish any such 
affinity but to discuss the Padavalis in the light of T. S. Eliot’s Impersonal 
Theory of Poetry as laid down in his critical essay, Tradition and the 
Individual Talent (1919). And the purpose of this discussion is to establish 
the thesis—and this may be rather startling—that the Vaishnava lyric 
songs embodied in the Padavalis, as a class, more than any other 
known kind of poetry (except the dramatie and probably Eliot’s own) are 
found to strikingly answer to Eliot's Impersonal Theory of Poetry in all 
its essential elements. 

What views of poetry the Vaishnava poets held, we do not know. 
They have not written for us their poetics, probably because they did not 
consider themselves so much as poets, as we do them now, as devotees 
or worshippers of Lord Vishnu or Krishna, who being an avatar of Vishnu is 
identified with Him. But if we consider the background of their -poetic 
activity—their themes, faith, inspiration, their attitude and approach to life 
and the tradition, we shall find that the principles implied and involved 
in the writing and enjoyment of the Vaishnava lyric songs, are more or less 
exactly the same as those which Mr. Eliot has outlined for his Impersonal 
Theory of Poetry. 

Before we proceed, we should briefly discuss the essential elements 
of Eliot’s theory. 

. It is generally accepted that poetry is concerned with the personal 
emotion of the poet and that the poem should be an expression of his 
personality. But Eliot holds a diametrically opposite view. His view 
is: “Poetry is not a turning loose of emotion, but an escape from 
emotion; it is not the expression of personality, but ‘an escape from 
personality. ' What is then, it may be asked, the nature of the poetic 
emotion? Eliot answers,‘ Poetry should be, an expression of significant 
emotion, emotion which. has its life in the poem and not in the history 
of the poet. The emotion of art is impersonal. ' From the above it 
follows as a necessary corollary that the poet must needs be impersonal 
if the emotion of his poetry is to be impersonal. The poet can achieve 
this impersonality, Eliot continues, by developing his consciousness of a 
living tradition. ‘But what is Tradition? Here Eliot gives his own views 
: of a dynamic tradition. In his view, tradition is not something im- 
movable ', ‘ something hostile to all change’. Tt does not consist ‘ in 
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a blind and timid adherence’ to the past, but in ‘the historic sense which 
involves a perception, not only of the pastness of the past, but of its 
presence.’ In other words, tradition is the historic sense-in which the 
past and the present are coexistent. The poet must put his individuality 
out of court and surrender his mind to the collective mind of the race, 
the Mind that is accumulated and embodied in the tradition. ‘The poet 
must be aware of the main current’ of tradition in Eliot’s sense of the 
term. ‘ He must be aware (Eliot continues) that the mind of Europe— 
the mind of his country—is much more important than his own private 
mind... . ' Eliot insists that throughout his career, the poet “must 
develop or, procure this consciousness of the tradition, not by erudition 
or scholarship, but by an unconscious ' absorption’ of knowledge, more 
or. less in the same way as ‘ Shakespeare acquired more essential history 
from Plutarch than most men could from the. whole British Museum. ' 

The mind of a poet, in Eliot's view, is a ‘ finely perfected medium.’ 
Jin whith varied feelifigs and experiences are free to enter into new combi- 
nations. To explain the function of the mind of the poet in relation to 
-his poem, Eliot takes from science the metaphor of a ‘catalytic agent which 
by its presence helps the formation of a new. compound in a chemieal 
reaction without itself undergoing any change. Therefore, says Eliot, *, The 
-poet has not a personality to express, but a particular medium, which 
is only a medium and not a personality, in which Anai angan and . ex- 
periences combine in..peculiar and unexpected ways.’ “The. progress of 
an fartist’, Eliot’ concludes, ‘is a continual. self- sacrifice, a continual 
extinction of personality’. Finally, he says that poetry can be , best 
appreciated if we divert our ' interest from the poet to the poetry’. 

Let us now turn to the Vaishnava Padavalis. These Padavalis were 
inspired by Vaishnavism or the faith of the worshippers of Lord Vishnu or 
Krishna. The divine love story of Krishna and. Radha greatly fascinated 
the Padavali poets and proved to them to be an abiding -souree of inspira- 
tion as much for their faith as-for their songs. 

First of all let us consider the relation of the Vaishnava, poet- to his 
tradition. The tradition of the Hindu mythology, the legendary and. the 
Puranie stories, from which he drew the themes for his songs, known as 
the Padavalis, relates to the eternal love drama of Sri Krishna and Sri 
Radha. This tradition was not for the Vaishnava poet a mere intellectual 
concept, but & spiritual realization, not-a bundle of dead beliefs, but a 
living and dynamic stream of faith, in which he lived, moved and-had his 
being and which sustained his soul, sweetened and illumined his earthly. 
existence. This stream of a living tradition had been flowing from times 
immemorial down to his present, penetrated into his consciousness, and 
became part and parcel of it. It is the same living stream of faith that 
gave him the inspiration for his songs. He was vitally conscious of the 
tradition, and in fact, he could not help being so. For to this tradition 
he was inseparably tied, materially, by his theme and, spiritually, by his 
faith. The knowledge of this tradition, he has partly acquired by the 
cultivation or culture of the faith he sought to convey through his songs, f 
and majnly absorbed from his environment, wom the folk-lores and other 
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popular, mythological or the Puranic stories connected with the main 
current of tradition, more or less, in the same manner as ‘ Shakespeare 
acquired the essential history from Plutarch’. Eliot says that ‘ the poet 
should be very conscious of the main current’ of the tradition. By tradi- 
tion Eliot means, as a matter of course, the tradition of the European 
literature. The Vaishnava poets too were intensely alive to the Indian 
tradition. For their themes, despite their individual differences, led them 
all along the main track of the tradition, which, in their case, was the 
traditional divine love drama. The individuality, if they had any, showed 
itself not in the nature of the feelings, which were more or less the same 
in all, but in their expression, in their subtlety, depth and infinite variety. 
In this consciousness of the main current of the tradition, the Vaishnava 
poet satisfies another condition, which Eliot thinks a poet must 
satisfy namely, that ' he (the poet) must be aware that the mind of 
Europe—the mind of his own country—is much more important 
than his own private mind.’ In the Vaishnava poetry too, we find the 
expression, nêt of the poet’s private mind (his personality being pushed 
to the background) but of the mind of his own country,—the Mind of 
. India —which the Vaishnava poet thinks to be more important, and which 
attuned to the great hoary tradition of the divine love drama, vibrates 
with ecstasy in unison with the tunes of Lord Krishna's Flute. 


When we consider the emotional contents of the Padavalis, the most 
important thing that strikes any casual reader is their impersonality. 
These lyrics have nothing to do with the personal feelings of the poets, 
but deal mainly with Radha’s feelings of joys and sorrows in all their 
subtlety, depth and infinite variety, due respectively to her union with 
or separation from Krishna, her divine lover. The Padavalis are, as a 
class, dramatic monologues, like some of Browning’s poems, such as The 
Last Ride Together or, some of Eliot’s own, such as Prufrock. In a 
` further sense, such emotions as the Vaishnava poet describes in his lyric 
songs are impersonal, because these are emotions which have their life 
in the poems and not in the history of the Vaishnava poet—a history 
which is never to be found in the poems. It follows, therefore, that the 
Vaishnava poet could reproduce or represent such emotions as are actually 
in the poems only by surrendering his own personality to the living tradition 
of Vaishnavism or the Krishna cult. 


The impersonality, which a Vaishnava poet acquired by his contact 
with a living tradition, was further strengthened by his faith—the faith 
which teaches him humility, self-sacrifice, self-surrender, and, extinction of 
personality, in fact, all those qualities which Eliot considers as essential 
for the progress of an artist. | 


As in his spiritual life, so in his creative work, he aimed at and 
achieved an extinction of personality. The discovery of hundreds of the 
anonymous Padavalis, is {the most glaring proof of this extinction of 
personality on the part of the Vaishnava poet, of the fact that the Vaishnava 
poet did not, as a rule, want to leave his footprints on the stands of Time. 
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Eliot insists that the poet should consider his mind as a medium only 
and not as a personality. Similarly, the Vaishnava poet too, after having 
surrendered himself to his divine Lord, considered his mind not as a 
personality but às a medium, in which bis devotional feelings for his 
Lord, entered into very varied combinations so as to produce the divine 
music of the Padavalis. 

Finally, unlike modern poetry, the Padavalis can be and are always 
best enjoyed without absolutely any reference to the poet. In these lyrics, 
the diversion of the attention of the reader from the poetry to. the poet is 
not possible for the simple reason that the pest is never to be found in 
the poems at all. 

Thus we see that the Vaishnava Padavalis perfectly fit in with all the 
details of Eliot's Impersonal Theory of Poetry. But how to sooni for 
this striking conformity ? 

The influence of the Eastern teaching on Eliot, before he became 
an Anglo-Catholic, has been recognised to be' considerable. His attraction 
fon the Indiam philosophy and sacred literature, mysticism and mythology, 
is also well known, ‘Numerous quotations and references from these sources 
found scattered in his poetry, bear testimony to this. The Waste Land 
(1923), which made Eliot famous, for instance, contains some direct 
references and quotations (Eliot himself acknowledges them in his notes) 
from the Hindu mythology, Buddhist scriptures and the Ppanishads. It 
is interesting to note that The Waste Land closes with the following 
quotations from the Upanishads, ‘ Datta, Dayadhvam, Damyata’ (Give, 
sympathise, control), and ‘ Shantih shantih shantih ’ (Peace peace peace). ` 
These quotations, as Mr. Lawrence Durrell has rightly pointed out, 
' suggest a possible solution to the dilemma in which Western Man finds 
himself’. The philosophy of life and death in relation to the time and 
eternity as expounded in the Bhagabad-gita by Krishna to Arjuna is, in 
tact, the basis -of his famous work Four Quartets (1936-42). Krishna’s 
exposition of His philosophy with an exhortation to Arjuna to act when 
the latter hesitated to take action, has been clearly resorted to as a possible 
solution, to the problems with which ‘the modern man in the West is 
faced. The allusion to Krishna and His philosophy is most glaring and 
expressly stated in the third section of the third poem, The Dry Salvages 
(1941). Moe oh P 
If Krishna, the Philosopher of the Bhagabad-gita, which Eliot 
considered to bé “the next greatest philosophical poem’ to the Divine 
Comedy of Dante, fascinated Eliot so much, Krishna, the divine lover 
of Radha, as He-figures in the Padavalis, could not but capture his 
imagination. A poet of prodigious learning, thorough knowledge of world 
literature, and profound interest in the philosephy and religious mvsticism 
of India, as Eliot was, these lovely Radha-Krishna songs of the Vaishnava 
poets, with their mystical philosophy and highly emotional and sensuous 
poetry, could never have escaped his notice. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that his knowledge of the Padavalis, which we have reasons to believe 
he had, had dir ectly or indirectly a lot to do in the formulation of Eliot’s 
‘now famous Impersonal | Theory of Poetry. 


THE PROBLEM. OF EVIL IN THE TURN OF 
THE SCREW —A STUDY IN AMBIGUITY 


NIRMAL MUKHERJI * 


The Turn of the Screw,-of all the novels of James, has proved to be 
the most controversial one. It is interesting to note that James himself 
never valued it higher than “one of the lighter exercises ‘of imagination", 
4 mere jew d'esprit. In a letter to F. W.-H. Myers (Dec. 19, 1898) he 
wrote, ‘‘The Turn of the Screw is a very mechanical matter, I honestly 
think—an inferior, a merely pitak subject and rather a shameless pot- 
boiler." ! Strangely enough, this ‘‘shameless pot-boiler'" is universally 
recognised, even by. those who question the propriety of James’s intentional 
ambiguity, as a masterpiece. According to Hoffman, the novel has ''the 
full maturity of style, the subtlety of dramatic dialogue, and the poetic 
language.'? With The Turn of the Screw James reached what 
Matthiessen calls “the major phase." But, one has to admit that this 
short novel of the major phase has been. the subject, and still is, of endless 
controversy. A number of interpretations have been given to find con- 
clusive answers to some of the supposedly legitimate- questions like—What 
‘is the story about? Are the ghosts real of imaginary? Is the governess 
sane? Could we take her point of view to be a valid one? Are the children 
innocent? What is the nature of the relation between the children and 
the prowling servile spirits? Is it real, imaginary or sexual? etc. The 
present paper is by no means an, announcement of a spectacularly new 
discovery. At best, ib may be considered to be just another pebble in 
the ocean of the existing controversial material about the novel. This 
study: aims to probe into the problem of evil, particularly in the light of 
James’s own comments in the Preface, Notebooks, and letters, to show 
the weakness of the Freudian interpretation, and to justify the much- 
condemned ambiguity of the book, taking into consideration the technicali- 
ties of point of view, motivation and the general effect of the horror aimed 
at. . 2 a 

That The Turn of the Screw was intended to be a ghostly tale is 
amply borne out by James’s own exhaustive comments on its ''starting 
point'——as he likes to call it. He relates in the preface to the book that, 
in the winter of 1895 he was discussing with Edward Benson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury the deplorable scarcity of “‘the good, the really effective, 
and the heart-shaking ghost stories. “The new type”, he felt, “the mere 
modern ‘psychical’ casé washed clean of all queerness as by exposure to a 
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flowing laboratory tap and equipped with credentials vouching for this— 
the new type clearly promised little, for the more it was respectably 
certified the less it seemed of a nature to rouse the dear old sacred terror. ”3 
Amid this general lament for a beautiful lost form Reverend Benson re- 
lated the general outline of a tale dealing with unheppy and apparently 
haunted children in an English country house. So, it was a very "thin" 
stuff about the haunted children and the prowling servile spirits. James 
was delighted with this “shadow of a shadow”, because the thinness of 
the tale related provided enough scope for a better and fuller play of James’s 
imagination. Two years later, when he was asked for something reason- 
able by the promoters of a certain periodical, he thought of the little note 
for ‘‘the sinister romance” that he had then jotted down. This was the 
birth of James’s longest short story and the shortest novel—The Turn 
of: the Screw. 


Certain things, however, have to be made clear before an attempt 
is made to probe into the validity of various interpretations. It is true 
ihat.James was, as he himself says more than once; writing a ghost story, 
pure and simple, but it was a ghost story with a difference, and to deter- 
mine as to where does lie this difference we have to dive deep into the 
preface again. Talking of the objectivity of ghosts in relation to his own 
need and design he says : - 


' Recorded and Senate bas are in other words as little 
expressive, as little’ dramatic, above all is little continuous and 
conscious and responsive, as is ‘consistent with their taking 
the trouble—and an immense trouble they find it; we gather 
—to appear at all. Wonderful and interesting therefore at a given 
moment, they are inconceivable figures in an action—and “The Turn 
‘of the Screw” was an action, desperately or it was nothing. I had 
to decide in fine between having my apparitions correct and having 
my story ''good''—that is producing my impression of the dreadful, 
‘my designed horror. Good ghosts, speaking: by book, make poor 
subjects, and it was clear that from the first my hovering prowling 
blighting presences, my pair of abnormal agents,. would have to 
depart altogether from the rules. They would be agents in fact; 
there would be laid on them the dire duty of causing the. situation 
to reek with the air of evil. Their desire and their ability to do so, 
, visibly measuring meanwhile their effect, together with their observed 
and described success—this was exactly my central idea.* “ 


This problem before him was how to save the sense of portentious evil 
(incidentally, James uses these two words together as many as six times 
in the text of the story from ‘The drop’, “the comparative vulgarity, in- 
evitably attending, throughout the whole range of possible brief illustration, 
the offered example, the imputed vice, the cited act, the limited deplor- 
able presentable instance." James was very clear and determined that 


3 The Art of the Noren, ae dis by Henry James, ed, Richard P. 
Blackmur (London, 1947), p. x 
4 Ibid., pp. 174-75, 
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the-sense of this portentous.evil that he wanted to convey could not be 
reduced to the definable. As an artist, he was aware of the pitfalls, the 
traps, but. he found a way out of it; he knew what he had to do. “Only 
make the reader's general vision of evil intense enough, I said to myselt—. 
and that already is a charming job—and his own experience, his own 
imagination, his own sympathy (with the children) and horror (of their 
false friends) will supply him quite sufficiently with the particulars. Make . 
him think the evil, make him think it for himself, and you are released 
from weak specifications." 5 


Ironically enough, it is, in fact, in these “weak specifications” that 
James, instead of being released as he expected, is badly caught. In 
James's own time some of his readers had complained that they could 
not understand as to what exactly had happened. He frankly admitted, 
that Archbishop Benson had given him an impression of mystery which 
he had transmitted—but as to understand it, it is just gleams and glooms. 


In 1924, eight years after James’s death, Edna Kenton propounded 
her theory of ‘gleams and glooms’.* She tried to prove that the whole 
sequence of events was merely a flight of the governess’s disordered fancy. 
She based -her hypothesis wholly? on the singular remark made by James 
in his preface, ‘‘that it is a piece of ingenuity pure and simple; of ‘cold 
and artistic calculation, an amusette to catch those not easily caught.” 
She said that the tale is a kind of hoax based on hallucination. She 
thought that James is trying to befool the readers, particularly the dis- 
criminating ones (who are not easily caught), by saying that it is a ghost 
story while it is not. Miss Kenton has misinterpreted (as has been clearly 
pointed out by Heilman’) James. He only means that intellectual (as 
opposed to the credulous) readers usually. do not believe in ghost stories. 
He relishes the idea that such readers (who are not easily caught by 
ghostly stuff) would lend vie suepeneee of disbelief after aes The 
Turn of the Screw. 


‘Later, Edmund Wilson,’ taking the clue from the airy sie of 
Kenton’s hypothesis brought forth a well-argued Freudian interpretation 
of the story. He says that the governess is a neurotic case of sex-repres- 
sion and that the ghosts are not real but imaginary and are the product 
of the governess’s own hallucinations. He further says that the young 
woman has become thoroughly infatuated with her employer; the handsome 
Harley-street-uncle. At Bly in her wanderings she thinks how delightful 
it would be if someone would appear there at the turn of a path and would 
stand before her smiling and approving. As she is thinking of her em- 
ployer, she feels that her imagination had, in a flash, turned real. ''He 
did stand there !—but high up, beyond the lawn and at the very top of the 
tower.” She realised her mistake immediately that ib was not the master 


5 Ibid., p. 176. 
. 2 | Edna Kenton, ‘Henry James to the Ruminant Rearder. The Turn of the 
Screw} The Arts, VI (Nov., 1094), p. 954. 
7 -Robert B. Heilman, ‘The Pruedian Reading of The Turn of the Screw", MLN, 
LXII (Nov., 1947), pp. 4898. 
Edmund Wilson, “The Ambiguity of Henry dest The Triple Thinkers (New 
= York, 1948), pp. 88-192, 
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but a strange face staring hard at her. Wilson's, interpretation is that 
the repressed desires for the master subject the governess to hallucinations. 
He, however, realises the difficulty created by Mrs. Grose’s immediate 
recognition and identification of the apparition from the Particulars given 
by the governess, and tries to explain it thus: 


.1. That the governess confuses the master with the servant. 

2. That in her subconscious imagination she might have associated 
herself with hey predecessor (who had an affair with Peter Quint) and 
conjure up -a vision who wears master’s clothes. 


A careful scrutiny of the text proves that both these points are not 
valid. They are of a highly-conjectural nature and cannot be sub- 
stantiated by text. -The question of confusing the master with the 
servant does not arise, because the governess- does not know Peter Quint 
and has never heard of him. We do not find even a casual mention of 
this particular person in question. He is just not there for the reader (and 
“the governess also) till p.29 when he makes his first appearance on the 
tower and frightená the governess. For a first’ few seconds, she does 
confuse the strange object on the tower with the master, because at the 
moment she was thinking of him. She herself confesses her mistake, and 
we do. not have, to go to Freud and his theories of repressed desires to 
arrive at such a simple conclusion. But even if we do concede that it 
is her wish-fulfilment which makes the governess commit this mistake, 
it does not take us very far. It does not explain Peter Quint’s appari- 
tional presence. The governess is there on the scene long enough to realise 
her mistake and come to the conclusion that the object before her is 
a perfect stranger. She notes in detail his physical features, facial expres- 
sion, particularly, the hard staring look. She is also very emphatic when 
she reports these details to Mrs. Grose that he is not a gentleman. If 
it were just a case of her wish-fulfilment of her repressed desires for her 
master; then why her vision of a man she has never seen, never 
even heard of. The very fact that such a simple- minded person as Mrs. 
Grose immediately recognises the man ‘‘with red hair, very red, close 
-eurling, and a pale face, long in shape, with straight, good features and 
little, rather queer whiskers that are as red as his hair . . . his eyes are 
sharp, strange—awfully . .. his mouth’s wide and his lips are thin. . . and 
is dressed ‘in somebody’s clothes’ ',? as no one else but Peter : Quint proves 
the objectivity of the apparition. 

The second explanation of Wilson cannot also be substantiated by 
textual facts. Wilson says that the governess in her unconscious asso- 
ciates herself with Miss Jessel, who had an affair with Peter Quint, and 
therefore, she conjures up a vision who wears master's clothes. On the 
face of it this hypothesis has an assuring. and predominant element of ` 
plausibility, but a closer scrutiny of the text reveals a very significant point 
which strikes at the very base of Wilson’s interpretation. The gover- 
ness does not know that Miss Jessel had an affair with Peter Quint (and 
this is the key structure bridging the two sopane issues of Wilson's 


9? Henry James, The Turn of the Screw and "Hu Aspernpapers with an introduc- 
tion by Kenneth B, Murdoek (New York, 1960), p. 
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interpretation —her unconscious association with Miss Jessel. and her 
(governess) confusing the man she is in love but is forbidden to see with 
the man with whom Miss Jessel has an affair). To be precise this know- 
ledge of Jessel having an affair with Peter Quint is revealed to us and 
to the governess also on page 59,!? when the governess tells Mrs. Grose of 
her strange encounter with a female apparition. It may be repeated here 
for the sake of clarity and emphasis that the governess had seen Peter 
Quint’s ghost twice before this knowledge of the relationship of Miss 
Jessel and Peter Quint dawns on her mind. Wilson does not explain this. 


Wilson further argues that the children are perfectly innocent and 
it is the governess who imposes her will on them and in the end literally 
frightens the boy to death. He takes ‘the story to be intended primarily 
as characterisation of the governess. After the publication of Notebooks", 
in which James once again clearly states his intention that he aimed to 
evoke an intense vision of evil and not to characterise particular 
individual. Wilson admitted that James’s conscious intention no doubt 
was to write a bona fide ghost story, but, he adds, his conscious and um-. 
conscious intentions are very different and that in this story not merely 
the governess is self-conceived, but James also is deceived about her. 

In recent years a few more critics, like Cargil and Goddard, have 
attempted to give new turns to the Freudian interpretation of The Turn 
of the Screw. It has been suggested that the governess is afflicted with 
Pedophilia Erotica and is therefore attempting to seduce little Miles. 


Whatever turns the propagators of Freudian interpretation of the 
story may take, they have to face the following problems: 


1. How could the governess give such detailed information (as 
discussed earlier) of a man whom she has never seen or heard? The only 
similarity between the master and the servant is that they are both 
handsome, and this she comes to know only when she relates the incident 
to Mrs. Grose. What she sees is not the distorted picture of the man 
for whom she had supposedly repressed desires (as it should have been 
according to Freud); he is a man who is a perfect stranger to her. 

2. As a corollary to the above point—how could Mrs. Grose identify 
the apparition to be that of the valet with the help of the details 
supplied by the governess? 

8. How to explain Flora’s boat trip to the other side of the lake 
unaided ? 

4. How to explain the nightly escapades of the children, parti- 
cularly of Miles (p. 85)? The boy goes out in the midnight and the 
.governess finds him out in the lawn looking up towards the direction in 
which she had earlier on another occasion seen the: ghost. Mile’s 
explanation of his strange conduct. is not at all convincing. At least, 
it is not the innocence that Wilson would very much like to believe in. 


20 All these page references are to the “Dent” edition earlier cited, 
11 The Notebooks of Henry James, ed. TF. O: Matthiessen and Kenneth B. 
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When the governess insists that Miles should tell her the truth, he -says 
that he did that, '' just exactly in order that you should do this". 
‘Do what?’ 
‘Think me—for a change—bad!’ (italics J. ames’s) 
‘Then you.didn’t undress at all?’ : 
^ He fairly glittered in the gloom. ‘Not at all. I sat up and. 
- read,’ , 


‘And when did you go down?’ ; 

‘At midnight. When Tam bad I am bad!’ (italies James's) 

‘I see, I see—it is charming. But how could yon be sure I 
should know it?’ - E 


'Oh, I arranged that with Flora. 'His answers rang oub with 
a readiness! ‘She was to get up and look out. f 


A boy of ten, ‘pure’, ‘angelic’, and ‘incredibly beautiful’ (as he had 
impressed her in their first meeting) and such contrivance do not go 
together. It does not certainly prove their innocence! It is clear that 
the little conspirators are telling lies to cover up their real business 
which they want to hide from her. Possibly Miles might have meant 
much more by the word ‘bad’, italicised twice by James in those few lines. 
The ‘story’ appears to be on the verge of a discovery. 


5. How to explain Miles’s exclamation: on the last ‘page of the 
novel : “Peter Quint—you devil!’ 


6. The theory of the children's innocence is further disproved (as 
Heilman has done it) by bringing in the issue of Miles’s dismissal from 
school. Wilson does not attach any importance to the incident and 
dismisses it as something of no consequence. To ignore a thing and 
set it aside if it does not fit in a particular set of'a hypothesis designed 
is nothing but evasion. No ‘turn’ on The Turn of the Screw can 
exonerate Miles from such a big blemish as a dismissal. The present 
writer believes that it is a very meaningful clue given by J ames about 
the situation and thé characterisation. He does not give us a positive 
and spécific idea as to what exactly does little Miles do to’ get stich a 
severe punishment, but the obvious suggestion is very much explicit 
there that he must have done something really bad which was considered . 
undesirable fof other boys. Miles’s confession indicates that he: said 
things to those he liked (p. 158) and he presumes that they must have 
repeated them to those they liked. He admits that-it was bad. and that 
he ought not have done so (p. 157). Earlier, on p. 22, when . the 
governess receives the dismissal letter from. school, she asks. Mrs. Grose _ 
to declare “that you've never known him to be bad.” Mrs. Grose 
throws back her head:—‘‘Oh, never known him—I don’t pretend that!” | 
A little later, on p. 48, Mrs. Grose admits openly that. Peter Quint was 
much too free with the boy and had spoiled him. On p. 148 it is 
revealed that Miles hag stolen the letter that the governess had written 
to the uncle to come to Bly, and Mrs: -Grose in all innocence . believes 


12 The Turn of the Serew, p; 86. 
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vhat this is exactly what Miles might have done at school—might have 
stolen letters. 


The issue of Miles’s dismissal is very neatly and cleverly wrapped 
in ambiguity. We have no positive evidence—only suggestions and 
hialf-tones. But these hali-tones do indicate at least one thing that 
Miles could not have been all innocence. He was corrupted by Peter 
Quint when the latter was alive, and he is corrupted by his ghost now 
that he is dead. The tragedy of Miles’s corruption is heightened by 
his apparent ‘positive fragrance and purity’, ‘incredible beauty’, and 
‘angelic loveliness’. The very choice of children as the central 
characters who are victimised by the prowling servile spirits intensifies 
the vision of evil that James designed to evoke. 


The main framework on which the Wilsonian superstructure is 
raised is the fact that nobody else but the governess sees the ghosts. 
Yes, it is true that only the governess happens to see the ghosts, but 
there is no. evidence whatsoever to disprove the probability that the 
children may all the time be in constant touch with the spirits and that 
they want to keep this knowledge to themselves. The ghosts appear 
before the governess passibly, because of her special relation to the 
children whom they want to ‘possess. Mrs. Grose does not see the 
ghosts, it is true, but at the same time she does not disbelieve in the 
governess’s experiences. In fact, it is she who recognises them for the 
` governess. 

The Freudian interpretation presumes that The Turn of the Screw 
is an attempt at the characterisation of the governess and it deliberately: 
ignores the information given in the framework. The ‘neurotic’ 
governess with ‘repressed desires and hallucinations’ ‘frightening little 
Miles to death’ appears to Douglas, whose sister’s governess she had 
been after leaving Bly, ‘a most charming person and a most agreeable 
woman.’ It was not just a casual meeting. Douglas was ab 
Cambridge (handsome and young like the master) and had come home 
for summer holidays. He says he was much there that year (p. 5), 
had strolls’ and talks with her and she had struck him as awfully clever 
and nice. The Freudian image of the ‘neurotic’ governess does not 
reconcile with the image as evoked by  Douglas's estimate. Had the 
governess been really the victim of hallucinations, there is no reason 
why she should have discontinued ‘imagining ghosts and frightening 
children to death’’ in her next assignment as the governess of Douglas’s 
sister, 

The main difficulty of interpretation lies in James’s consistent use 
of a single point of view—the point of view of the governess. His 
decision not to bring in the Harley street uncle at Bly is also motivated 
by the same desire of reconciling absolute singleness and roundness 
with free imagination. Heilman is right in his view that if the 
governess had called the uncle to come and resolve the complications, 
his presence would have changed the focus and the situation. Since 
James aimed at nothing short of perfection, artistic perfection, this 
was perhaps the only way of motivating her stubborn refusal to inform 
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him cf the affairs at Bly. When she does decide to take the step she 
had been hesitating so long, it is already much too late. Moreover, the 
letter is stolen by Miles and it never reaches the person for whom it 
was written. 7 

James’s refusal to bow io the needs of 'weak specifications’ and 
to define the horrors in particular terms naturally creates ambiguity. 
It is not that James was self-deceived and did not know what he was 
doing and' could’ not anticipate the effects of ambiguity; in fact, this 
is what he wanted to achieve. The ambiguity of The Turn of the Screw 
is not the result of James’s carelessness or failure but of his success—his 
success in producing maximum gruesome effect and making the reader 
feel the horrors without having reduced them to the definable limits. 
This ambiguity, its every shade and tone, is a carefully contrived thing. 
It is the main framework of the-design. He leaves the specific questions 
relating to the nature of evil unanswered; because he’ strongly felt 
that the undefined horrors dre more effective than the defined ones. He 
does not hesitate to sacrifice a ‘good’ story in which every knot is 
united for the sake of his artistic conscience ahd integrity. The Turn 
of the Screw is a fine example of James’s self-discipline and search for 
literary techniques which could express all ‘that he wanted to say. 


THE HOS (LARKA KOLS) OF SINGHBHUM 
IN THE EARLY 19TH CENTURY 


Da. JAGDISH CHANDRA Jaa, M.A, PH.D. (Loxp.). 


Depurtment of History. Patna University 


Singhbhum, the home of the Hos or Larka Kols, was defined in 1821 
as being bounded on the north-west and north by Chota-Nagpur and Tamar, 
on the north by Patkum, to the east by Barabhum and Dhalbhum, to the 
south-east by Bamanghati, to the south by Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar, 
to the south-west by Bonai, and to the west by Gangpur and Chota-Nagpur !. 
On all sides it was defended and enclosed by rocky hills and dense jungles. 


There were two main divisions of the area—Kolhan, the main home 
of the Hos, a tract of open undulating country some sixty miles from north 
to south and thirty-five to sixty miles.in breadth, and to the north the 
tributary estates, sometimes called Singhbhum proper, '' fine, open arable 
land,” above forty-five miles from east to west and eighteen miles from 
north to south.? The two areas were divided by the river Sanjai. Thanks 
to the inland position of Singhbhum, and the barrier of hills which inter- 
cepts monsoon winds blowing up trom the south-east, the climate is pecu 
liarly dry. All tbe rivers—the Subarnarekha, Baitarni, Brahmani and 
Sanjai—are fordable throughout the year except for the few hours after 
rain, when they rise and then fall suddenly.! There are extensive and 
very fine sal forests, and in parts of Kolhan scrub jungles of palas and asun, 
famous in the early 19th century for their production of tussore sills." 


Within this wild and rugged country, walled in by hills and covered 
by dense patches of jungle, the Hos successfwly maintained their inde- 
pendence, “‘ their military prowess earning for them the sobriquet of Larka 
Kols, i.e., the fighting kols.” Several attempts had been made to subjugate 
them—such as the formidable, but abortive attacks of the Maharaja of 
Chota-Nagpur, assisted by the Raja of Porahat, about the middle of the 
18th century, by the latter again in 1770 and by the zamindar (the Maha- 
pater) of Bamanghati in 1800.7 All the attacks were repulsed by the Hos, 


1 Roughsedge to Lt..Col. Richards, 2 April, 1821, Para. 3, Home Misc. 
_ No. 724. India Office Library, London. E 
2 Lt. Tickell, "The Hodesum’, J.A.§.B. IX, Part II, 1840. 
3 D.G. Singhbhum, 19. : 
4 Ibid. 5. 
5 Lt. Tickell, op. cit. Silk was manufactured at Saraikele, Bankura and Midna- 
pur. < 


6 D.G. Singhbhum, 26. 
* E. Roughsedge to Govt., 9 May, 1820, Paras. 16-17, Home Misc. No. 724, 
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who retaliated by frequent raids into the territories of their neighbours. 
Kolhan was thus jealously guarded from any incursions of outsiders— 
not even the pilgrims bound for Jagannath (Puri) in Orissa being permitted 
to pass through: “A traveller would as soon think of venturing into a 
tyger’s [sic] den as of traversing any part of Lurka Coles.’’* In the tribu- 
tary estates of Porahat, Kharsawan and Saraikela some non-tribal people 
did infiltrate and settle, but in Kolhan only the herdsmen (gwalas), car- 
penters (kamars) and some other artisan castes, whose skills the Hos re- 
quired, were allowed an entry.’ As Dunbar commented in 1861, “ib 
appears to have been their constant aim to keep themselves as distinct 
from other tribes as possible, and with the exception of a few low caste 
Hindoos, such as «o Bei Jugernathpore, these distriots are pos- 
sessed by Coles alone." i 


-The Hos were part hunters, part agriculturists, though until the British 
penetration of the area it was not realised just how much open land was 
under cultivation within Singhbhum.! They were noted hunters—of all 
the tribal people of the Chota-Nagpur area theirs were the heaviest game- 
bags—and excellent archers. * From childhood they ‘practise archery ; 

' every lad herding cattle or watching crops makes this his sole pastime; 
and skill is attained even in knocking over small birds with blunt arrows." 5 
To this, Tickell thought, was due their fine physique—the use of the bow, 
even in childhood, expending the chest, their pursuit of game over steep 
and rugged hills bringing “‘their lower limbs into a state of training which 
the best ‘ Phulwan’ [wrestler] of the plains of India might envy."* With 
physical strength went zest and courage : ‘‘ The pluck of the Hos displayed 
in their first encounter with our troops, and former wars, I have seen exempli- 
fied," wrote Dalton, “on minor. occasions. . In competitive games they go 
to work with a will, and & strenuous exertion of their full force, unusual 
in natives of India.”? Tuckey, writing in, 1920, likewise commented upon. 

“their independence, good spirits and smiling faces, and the high position 
of their women, while Dalton commented upon such traits as “a manner 


ni Ibid. Para. 15. 


2. Ibid: They had n no veneration for Brahmans and cows, and no Brahman, 
Rajput or Musalman could be found in their well-inhabited villages. The artisans 
were tolerated as they provided them with cloth, pots, ghee, etc., and acted as their 
interpreters and accountants. 


3 W. Dunbar, ‘Some Observations’, J. R. A.S. of G.B. & Ireland, XVIII. Dalton, 
Bradley Birt and several others emphasise this point. 


4 Roughsedge in 1820 described his wonder at the amount of cultivated land. 
“Tho mind is so accustomed to associate with the idea of predatory and lawless tribes, 
their residence in the fastnesses and in the strongy "ds of woods and mountains that 
it was with difficulty I could bring myself to beliet hat the smiling hamlets in view 
contained inhabitants so ferocious and sanguinaty as we found them to be.” The 
Hos were living rather luxuriously, their villages abounding in sheep, goats, fowls 
and pigs: Roughsedge to Govt., 9 May, 1820, Paras. 17-18, Home Mise. No. 724. 


5 Dalton, Hihnology, 195. 

6 Lt. Tickell, op. cit. 

7 Ethnology, 206. 

8 Tuckey, Kolhan Settlement Report, Para. 19. . 
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free from servility, but never rude, a love, or at least the practice, of truth, 
a feeling of self-respect...... a ; 

Since to strength and courage m the Hos was added a warlile tem- 
perament—Dalton noted that they were ‘‘ very impulsive, easily excited 
to rash, headstrong action, and apt to resent imposition or oppression 
without reflection ’’*—they often proved a danger to their neighbours. 
The early British records are full of reports of their inroads into the neigh- 
bouring areas. In 1817 the Ramgarh Magistrate reported five predatory 
incursions into Sonepur, in June and July, made by parties of 60 to 80 Hos, 
armed with axes, spears, bows and  arrows.? The attacks were made at 
night, and the cattle which they seized were driven to Singhbhum by the 
morning. 

Again in 1820, Major Roughsedge, Commander of the Ramgarh Batta- 
lion and the political Agent of the Governor-General in this area, reported 
that “the bordering pergunnahs of Sonepur, Belreaghur [Barkayarh ?] 
and Bussea in Chota-Nagpur had been ravaged by the inroads of those 
savages for many years past to such a degree as to cause considerable deso- 
lation and abandonment of villages.’’4 He found more than forty hamlets 
deserted in Sonepur in consequence of these plunders. Uusually they 
deported cattle, more especially buffaloes. But sometimes they attacked 
and destroyed whole villages, murdering all who fell into their hands. Such 
was the rapidity of their attack that no one could resist them." 

But the chief region of their depredations was the northern portions 
of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhur and the north-eastern portions of Bonai in 
Orissa. Roughsedge found 84 villages in that area completely ravaged 
by these inroads. ‘‘ The fine pastorage and the abundance of water in 


~ 


these mountains," he wrote, ‘‘ render them a favorite [sic] resort of cow-' 


herds and the quantity of buffaloes carried off by the Lurkas of late years 
is almost incredible."9 Small worder that Roughsedge represented the 
Hos as “a dreadful pest to the civilized part of Singhbhum and to all the 
adjoint zemindars excepting Tamar, Patcoom and Burraboom where they 
did little comparative mischief.’’’ 

In view of such evidence it would be wrong to agree with Tickell’s view 


that ““ their forays were never marked by cruelty and unnecessary violence.’’8 . 


Raiding was an accepted part of their life (‘‘ Cold-blooded murder for the 
sake of gain, robbery, even pilfering, lying, deceit, dishonesty, even of the 


iu um 205. ! 
bid. 


Bong. Cr. Judi. Cons. 39 of 29 July, 1817 (132/61) ; 14 of 28 Oct., 1817 (133/1). 
Roughsedge to Govt., 9 May, 1820, Para. 11, Home Mise, No. 724. 
Ibid. Para 12. . 

Ibid. Para 13: Within a month 80 of 100 cattle seized in one case had been 


by them 
dra oid. Para. 14. The great barrier was the estates of Kharsawan and Sarai- 
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8 Lt. Tickell, op. cit. 
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most venial kind,” were, however, unknown and despised among the Hos.)! 
The most common occasions for raids were either the pressure of want and 
famine, or more frequently the prompting of their own rulers, or even of 
neighbouring chiefs, who indicated them to attack their enemies. Dalton 
and Bradley Birt comment on this latter occasion for forays. ‘‘ Some 
of the raids on the southern districts," writes Dalton, “ were undoubtedly 
instigated by the Singhbhum Raja. It was usual indeed for these chiefs, 
when they wished to annoy a neighbour, to incite the Kols to make a raid 
on him..... "| Whenever there was a row, they eagerly entered into 
it and all malcontents invariably sought their assistance"? Bradley 
Birt writes ir similar vein, “ They. were a splendid fighting racé and the 
Rajas made full use of them, as pawns iu the game, in their quarrels with 
each other’? Killings of witches, killings in family feuds which might 
be handed down for generations, killings in the ocurse cf raids these were 
‘honourable enough. 


It is necessary at this point to give some sõdu of the political struc- 
ture of Singhbhum. The Hos were a people totally distinct from the Hindus 
in religion and language. In 1820 Roughsedge wrote: “With the ex- 

-ception of four or five individuals met with on the southern borders of 
Lurka Cole [Kolban] I did not find a single Cole who understood a word of . 
the Hindoo or Oorea language." The tribes-people cleared the land and 
settled it under their village headmen or mundas. 


The- munda was obeyed ''more through perscription and attachment, 
however, than fedt, for no means of enforcing authority are apparent, the 
influence of character prevails here as it does not everywhere else and some 
headmen of villages regulate the motions of a dozen others without having 
any recognized or.established authority over them. 75 The reference by. 
Roughsedge, herz, to superior headmen, is in fact, a reférence to the manis 
or divisional headman. As the Singhbhum Gazetteer points out, the ‘ 
digenous village system......, based upon .a federal union of villages 
under a single divisional headman," which decayed in Chota-Nagpur 
proper, survived, and was preserved in Singhbhum. The area under 
the divisional headman or manki, which.among the Mundas was called a 
purha, and among the. Bhumijes a taraf, was in Singhbhum called a pir. 
There were twenty-six such pre in ue Kolhan. dA 


^ 


Ibid. 

Ethnology, 180. ! b 
Bradley-Birt, Chota-Nagpur, 8 

Roughsedge to Govt., 9 May, Pisso, Para. 20, Home Misc. No. 724. 
Ibid. Para. 19. 

D. G. Singhbhum, 94-95. 

7 Tickell, op. cit. Ajodhya, Asantalia, ` Aula, - Burkela, Burburia or Burwa 
pir, Burpear or Jayant pir, Charai, Chainpur, Gumra, Govindpur, Gopinathpur, 
Jamda, Kainua, Kuldiha, Kotegarh, Lota, Natua, Lalghar, Puliong, Rajabasa 
Unchdee, Rengra, Rela, Sath Buntria, Tose and Saranda. Also See A. D. Tuok koy,. 
0p. cit, Para. 3. 4 
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Above the mankis came various tribal chiefs or rajas. Those of Porahat 
in Singhbhum proper, were respected rather than obeyed. They were 
said, in a local legend, to have occupied the country in the time of Akbar, 
and to have been associated with Raja Man Singh, the great Rajput general 
of the Mughal! The main body of Hos, as Dalton reported, ‘‘ honored 
[sic] and respected the Singh chiefs, but regarded them till they quarrelled 
rather as friends and allies than as rulers."? (Saraikela and Kharsawan, 
until the middle of the 17th century, had been part of Porahat, but had 
then been granted as fiefs to younger brothers of the Raja.) From 
about 1770 the control over the tribal people of Singhbhum had been slipping 
from the hands of the rajas of Porahat. 


This loss of control was probably occasioned by the hinduization of 
the rajas and thakurs. They came to claim a blood connection with the 
Rajput chiefs of Marwar and other states of Rajputana. The Saratkela - 
Settlement Report thus records the belief that the founder of the Porahat 
raj was “a Rathor or Kadambansi Rajput of Marwar who migrated frem 
Kanauj and established the Singhbhum or Porahat Raj about 54 genera- 
tions before the advent of the British Government into this part of the 
country.'"^ With this claim went another designed to show the subordi- 
nate status of the Hos, as latecomers from Chota-Nagpur: ‘‘ According 
to the annals fabricated by Brahmans in glorification of the Singh family 
the Hos first appeared in Singhbhum as part of a marriage procession, 
barat, with a bride from Nagpur for the Singh Raja, but however they 
came, they obtained possession of the best part of the country and have 
never yielded an inch of the territory they then appropriated.” l 


The hinduized chiefs came to look down upon the Hos. While using 
them in their feuds they also came to fear them. Their fear increased 
after Raja Jagannath Singh of Porahat, the Chota-Nagpur maharaja, and 
the chief of Bamanghati had all, in the 18th century, suffered defeats at 
their hands. On the firs& occasion the Larkas drove the Chota-Nagpur 
men out of Singhbhum with immense slaughter, in the second hundreds 
of men of the Porahat raja were either killed or died of thirst during the 
pursuit by the Larka Kols for ten miles, and on the third the Bamanghati 
chief was completely defeated and lost so many men that, as Roughsedge 
said, “he has cautiously cultivated their good grace ever since."9 In 


3 D. G. Singhbhum, 26. 

? Ethnology, 180. 

* C. W. E. Connolly, Settlement Report, Saraikela æ Kharsawan, 1904-1907, 
Paras. 1 to 5: "About 250 years ago" Jagarnath Singh governed Porahat and Singh- 
bhum Pér; his eldest son Panchanan Singh succeeded his father and the second son 
Kuar Bikram Singh got Singhbhum Pir, and he chose Saraikela as his headquarters. 
It was Bikram Singh who brought most of the adjoining areas under his control. He 
“gave the Kharsawan, Asantalia, Dugni and Bangsai pirs to his second, third, fourth 
and fifth sons, respectively, as their maintenance...... these men were the ances- 
tors of the present Thakur of Kharsawan and of the present Khorposhdars of Dugin 
and Bangsai.” 

4 Hakim, Saraikela Setilement Report, ^ Para. 9. 

5 Dalton, Eihnology, 179. 

ë To Govt. 9 May, 1820, Paras. 16-17, Home Misc. No. 724. 
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fact all other zamindars of the area, were thoroughly demoralised by the 
outcome of these attempts to subjugate these tribals: ‘‘ Those successes 
had taken away from the Rajah of Singhbhoom and all the neighbouring 
zemindars all inclination to molest the  Lurkas on their own 
ground.” Thus these tribal people, “‘ living in a primeval and patriarchal 
manner," had continued to maintain “d sort of savage independence, 
making themselves dreaded and feared by their more Pore and civilized 
neighbours"? . 


This independence the Hos more than maintained against the chiefs 
even in the 19th céntury. In 1816-17 the Raja of Porahat, Ghanshyam 
Singh, reported to the Ramgarh Magistrate that ‘‘ his house was surrounded 
by a body of armed men of thé Lurka Kole tribe who were daily plundering 
him of his cattle and making rapid encroachments on his villages which 
prevented him from quitting bis house ’’*—and his report was confirmed 
by Bikram Singh of Saraikela and Chetan Singh of Kharsawan. In 1820 
the Raja of Porahat was still in difficulties with the Hos, who had revolted 
and overrun his territories.* - The two other. chiefs.‘‘ had by good manage- 
ment and.firmness continued to prevent any recent. encroachment on their 
"possessions."5 But all three remained in dread of what the Hos might get 

“up to: even when accompanied by Roughsedge's forces ir 1820 they could 
‘net forget their fears. “The Rajah and Zemindars who are in attendance 
upon me have so formidable an opinion of the power and ferocity of these 
savages that notwithstanding the considerable force under my command 
they are evidently much alarmed and have made formal protests against 
the angor of the march." ^ .. . Dens oe i 


i jbid. Para. 17; - i rete ‘ 

? Dubar, op. cit. : 

3 Ramgarh Magistrate to Govt., 30 Janis 1817, Para. i, Beng. Cr. didi. 
Cons. 39 of 29 July, mu (132/61). 

4 Petition to G. G., 1 February, 1820, Home Mise. 724,’p.. 487. 

5 Roughsedge to Govt., 9 May, 1820, Horie Mise. No. 724. 

* Roughsedge to Govt., 23 March, 1820, ‘Para. 2, Home Misc, 724: 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


: Handbook of Philosophy of Religion—By Prof. S. Ghosh. Price 
Rs. 7. Published by the author from 186, Acharya Prafulla Chandra Road, 
Caleutta-6. 


The book is primarily meant to cater for the needs of the B.A. 
Honours students of Indian Universities. The author, Prof. S. Ghosh, 
has dealt with all the important topics which students of the Philosophy 
of Religion are required to study and we can say that he has done a good 
job. Written in an easy style the book will make a special appeal_to the 
students of average ability who find it difficult to go through the pages of 
the standard bocks on the Philosophy of Religion. They will find here 
discussions of all the main problems which arise in this branch of Philo- 
sophy, the views of different Philosophers belonging to different schools of 
thought on these problems, critical appraisals of their views and conclu- 
sions embodying reasonable solutions of these problems. ‘he author has 
inserted suitable quotations from the works of reputed Philosophers, which 
will encourage the students to gain first-hand acquaintance with their 
views. It can therefore be said that within its appointed limits the book 
will be of great service to those for whom itis intended. It is hoped 
that the author will take particular care to correct the misprints in the 
second edition. ° 


‘Kalyan Chaiidra Gupte. 


Ourselves 


INDIAN ‘THINKERS’ CONVENTION AND THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


The University of Calcutta became intimately associated with 
the Indian Thinkers’ Convention which was inaugurated in Calcutta 
on the Ist of July by the Prime Minister of India, Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The Vice-Chancellor of the University, Sri Bidhubhushan 
Malik was a prime mover in the organisation of this Convention. Sri 
Nehru was in an introspective mcod, and he posed certain basic 
problems for the Convention’s consideration. They were the synthesis 
of western science with Indian society, the nature of the society 
which could ensure social justice and would not end in disaster, and 
the relations of the Indian society with the world as a whole. He 
said: “In India we have to catch up with the new world which is 
changing into newer world, and in doing so we must not loose our 
roots and our culture. We are forgetting the art of thinking." 
Sri Nehru said further that stagnation followed when a people or 
a society lost this art. l 


The question, therefore, was, what would be the nature of the 
society to be built in India. - A satisfactory answer to this question 
depends on good life in good society. Good life and good society in 
this world are the results of human endeavour. Man, no doubt, 
is born in the world of nature and is a part of nature ; and yet he 
is something different from nature, in a sense, greater than nature. 
In his urge to transcend nature, man creates values, moral, social and 
spiritual. Human beings are the. ultimate and irrefutable arbiters 
of values, and in the world of values, nature is only a part. We 
are constantly witnessing the promotion of the human beings from 
the passive destiny of the animal to the aristocracy of the man. 
In this realm human beings are kings, and they debase their kingship 
if they bow down to nature. It is for them to determine the good 
life, not for nature. Nature is ‘‘red in tooth and claw’’. But men 
are thinking beings and are not subject to the biological law of 
evolution in the same way as the lower animals. Thinking or reason 
is man’s real self. In the case of human beings natural selection 
is altered by the power of thought. Thomas Huxley in his famous 
Romanes Lecture on Evolution and Ethics, delivered in 1898, said 
that idealistic evolutionism was the proper function of man. *'Civi- 
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. lised man would gladly kick down the ladder by which he has climbed. 
He would be only too pleased to see the ape and tiger die in him. 
Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical progress of man 
and society depends not.on imitating the cosmic process, not in 
submitting to natural selection, but in actively combating it." 


< Judged from this point of view, in the depths of the human soul 
lies something which we cháracterize as the search for truih, a demand 
for justice, a passion for righteousness. This is good life, and this 
life has been made possible in this world, by thinking human beings. 
Bertrand Russell has defined good life as “one which is inspired 
by love and guided by scientific knowledge". The search for such 
a life in human society is à never-ending process. There is such a 
thing as the surplus in man, because man's entire energy is never 
exhausted by his labour for the satisfaction of physical needs. In 
the Atharva Veda, there is à significent verse: ‘‘Righteousness, truth 
endeavour, the past, the future, the state, religion, etc., dwell in the 
surpassing strength of the surplus." In the Mahabharata good is 
iegarded as the highest category, and it is equated with truth: It is 
the consummation to which the whole creation moves. 


Good life demands a multitude of social conditions, and 
` cannot be realised without them. An individual, isolated from society, 
is ineffective and even meaningless. The human being is essentially 
a social animal Man cannot exist independently of society. He has 
a social self. He misses himself when isolated. He finds his own 
larger and truer self in his wide human relationship. This under- 
standing is good for both man and society. In this harmony, in this 
synthesis, lies real welfare. In the modern world, we need rather a 
social than an individual conception of welfare. When Plato in his 
Republic described the good life, he described a whole community, not 


an individual. He did so in order to define justice, which is an 
essentially social conception. 


There are no short cuts to the Millennium.. There is no short 
cut to the good life, whether individual or social. To build up the 
good life, we must build up intelligence, self-control and sympathy. 
The task is no other than the establishment of the Kingdom. of 
God on earth. In the words of Moses, ‘‘All Lord’s Men must become 
Prophets”. The journey is hard and toilsome. But we are bound 
to search after fresh principles if we desire to find firm foundations 
for a progressive practical life. We must develop, what Plato called, 
a synoptic mind which sees things steadily and sees them whole, 
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Ideas have hands and feet. Sri Nehru, in his inaugural speech, 
pleaded for an attitude of mind which is engaged in a never-ending 
search after fresh principles. He said that the world resources.at the: - 
present moment could provide a satisfactory living to its entire 
population. The problems centred on the means to achieve a good : 
society which would end all conflicts, mental and physical. The Vice- 
Chancellor of the University thanked Sri Nebru fer such à speech. 





Notifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/9/63 


Tt is notified for general information that the Regulations 
for the condensed course in Textile Technology as set out in 
the accompanying papers, were adopted by the Academic 
Council on 4th August, 1962 and accepted by the Senate on 
15th December, 1962. ` 


It has been decided that tho Regulations will be effective 
from the next examination. 


SENATE HOUSE: | J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 80th March, 1963. Assistant Registrar. 


Chapter KXXVI-AAA 
Condensed B.Sc, (Tech.) in Textile Technology 


1. An examination for the Condensed Degree of Bachelor of Science 
(Technology! in Textile Technology shall be held annually at such time and 
place as the Syndicate may determine. 


9. (a) Any undergraduate ofthe University with departmental Diploma 
in Textile Technology awarded by Government of West Bengal may be admitted 
to thisexamination provided he has proseculed a regular course of study for 
not less than one academic yearin a college or colleges affiliated to the 
University to the B.Sc. (Tech.) standard after passing Intermediate Examina- 
tion in Science of thi: Uaiversity or an examination considered by the 
Syndicate to be equivalent thereto, with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics. 


(b) Any Bachelor of Ssience with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics of 
the University and with departmental Diploma in Textile Technology awarded 
by the Government uf West Bengal may be admitted to this éxamination pro- 
vided he has prosecuted a regular course of study for not less than six months in 
a college or colleges affiliated to the University to the B.Sc. (Tech.) standard. 

3. Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send in his 

` application to the Controller of Examinations with © certificate in the form 
prescribed by the Syndicate at le st six weeks before the commencement of the | 
examination. He shall also produce a certificate (a) of good conduct, (b) of 
diligent study. (c) of hating satisfactorily passed the College examinations and 
(d) of probability of passing the examination. : 

4. A fee of Rs. 50 shall be forwarded by each candidate with his applica- 
tion. 

A candidate who fails to pass, or to present himself for examination shall 
not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. 

5. (i) If a candidate, after completion of a regular course of study, does nob 
register himself as a candidate or present himself at or fails to pass the 
examination, he may appear at any of the two examinations immediately 
succeeding such completion, on payment of the prescribed fee and on submission 
of a certificate from the Principal of the college at which he last studied, or 
from a ‘member of the Senate or of the Academic Council testifying to his good 
character during the intervening period. 
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Provided that the candidate will be required to pass a Test Examination 
hold by the College in which he last studied or by any other College affiliated to 
the University immediately preceding the sxamination to which he seeks 
admission. 

(ii) Tf the candidate referrèd in (/) above desires to present himself at any 
subsequent examination he shall be required to prosecuts a fresh course of study 
as prescribed in Hegulation 2, x 

6. Theezamination shall consist of eight theoretical and three practical 
pipers as follows :— : 

"Theoretical : 
Paper I Mathematies 
Phyeies 
TIL Chemistry z ` 
IV Elements of Mechanical and Electrica! Engineering 
V (a) Elements of Statistics and Economics 
(b) Commercial Accounts and Costing 
VI Spinning 
VII Textile Manufacture 


VIII (a) Industrial Administration. 
(b) Econoinies of Textile Industry. 


| Practical : 


Paper I Physics 
Il Chemistry 
III. Workshop aod Elementary Electrical Machine Practice. 

Provided that a candidate admitted under Regulation 92 (b) .shall be 
exempted from appearing in theoretical Papers I, II and III and Practical 
Papers I and II. - i 3M ln 

7. Each theoretical paper shall be of three hours and shall carry 10) marks. 
Each practical paper shall.also carry 100 marks, out of which 40 marks shall be 
set apart for sessional work of the candidates as recorded in the' notes taken 
by the candidates at the time of working in the Laboratory or Workshop. 

8. In order to pass the Examination, a candidate must escure 40 per cent. 
in the aggregate for the theoretical papers and 40 per cent. in the aggregate 
fer practical papers respectivaly and 50 per cent. of the total ful! marks, 

9. The limits of the subjects prescribed for the examination are defined 
below. ' 


THEORETICAL 
Paper I 
Mathematios—Full marks 100° 


Differential Cáleulus : Concepts of limit and continuity; Differentiation ; 
Expansion of functions in power series: Approximations aud small errors; 
Solution of eguations by graphs; Newton's method. - t 

Integral Calculus: Methods of Integrations; Definite Integrals; Double 
Integrals and its applications to quadrature, centroids and Moment of Inertia. 

Differential Equations : Genesis; First order diferential equations; Second 
order differential equations. 


Mechanics : Stability and Virtual work. | 


Vector Algebra: Scaler quantity; Vector quantity ; Sealer producta; ` 
- Dot products ; applications to mechanics. b 


Parm H 
' Physics—Füli marks 100 


General Physics:  Newton's laws of motion, work, power and energy, 
8. H. M. Moment of Inertia, Hooke's law, Elastic constants, Determination of 
elastic constants, Surface tension and its measurement, Viscosity and its 
mesurement, Determination of osmotic pressure and laws of osmosis. 

Heat: Gas Laws, Critical Teupertture, First law of Thermodynamics, 
Heat Engines, Carnot Cycle, Second luw of Thermodynamics, Entropy Joule 
Thomson effect, Lique-faction of gases, Refrigeration and air conditioning, 


r 
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Light: Convex and concave lenses. Compound Microscope and cye-pieces. 
Interference, Feranelis biprism, Diffraction, Grating, Polarisation. Double 
refraction, Nichol Prism. Polarimcter. 


Elect icity : Ohm's law, Kirchoff's laws. Whetstone’s bridge Galvane- 
meter, Ammeter, Veltmeter, Joule’s law, Electrical energy and power, Laws 
of E.M. induction, Growth and decay of current, Induction coil Alternating 
corrent circuit, Discharge tube, Cathode rays, X-rays, Friode-Valves end their 


use. : 
Paper ILI 
Chemistry ses Full Marks 100 


Physical Chemistry: Elementary consideration of the Kinetie Theory of 
gases and gas laws therefrom. Theory of Eleetrelytie Dissociation; Furaday’s 
laws, Hydrogen consideration. (PH value) Catalysis, 


. Inorganic Chemistry: Equivalent weight, atomic weight, periodical 
classification. 


Organic Chemistry: Aliphatic Hydrocarbons—saturated and unsaturated, 
Alcohol, Gycerol. Ethers, Formaldehyde, Acetone, Acids—Acetic, Formic and 
Oxalic. Acetyl Chlorie, Acetic Anhydide and Acctamide; Esters, Amines, 
Aminoacetie acid or Adycine, Glucose, Starch, Cellulose. Aromatic-Senzens, 
Folunese, Nitro and Amino-derivatives, Diazo reaction and componnds; Azo 
compounds Benzene Sulphonie Acids. Phanol-Phenol-phthelein, Fluorescene 
Naphthols and its derivatives—Anthracene and Eosin and its derivatives; 
Alizarin, Indigo, Syponification. 

Paper IV 
Elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering Full marks 100 


Properties of Steam; Definitions of various terms— Sensible heat, Latent 
heat, Total heat, Saturated steam; Superheated steam. Vertical water tube 
and smoke tube boiler—Horizontal Boilers—QLancashire and Cornish, Boiler 
mountings and fittings and their functions, Economiser; Superheater, boiler 
efficiency. Recieating Engine, General idea of construction and working 
ealeuíation of Brake Horse Power and indicated Horse Power, Mechanical and 
thermal efficieucy of engines, Coustruction sud acticn of surface and iet 
condenser, 


Elementary knowledge of generation of Electrical energy. Different types 
of direct current generators and motors—their principle, operation and practical 
uses, Elementary principles of alterating current and voltage and their applica» 
tion, Power aud power Factor, Single and two phase currents, atar and mesh 
connections, Elementary principles and uses of A.C. generator and motors, 
Solution of simple circuits with resistance and reactance, 


Paper V ees 


(a) Elementa of Statistics and Economics 
(b) Commercial Accounts and Costing \ Full marks 100 


(a) Elements of Statistics and Economics : 


Statiatics, Collection, compiltaion and classification of statistical data, 
Application of graphical method and Frequency distribution, Averages, 
Dispersion, Standard deviation, Co-efficient of variation, concepts of correla- 
tion and co-efficient of correlation, Standard errors, Concepts in sampling and 
significance teat, Concept of time series. 


Economics : Definition and scope of economics, Fundamental concepts 
. of utility, wealth, want, consumption goods and production goods, Land and 
laws of Returns, Efficiency of labour, Definition and functons of capital. 
Different forms of business; Definition and types of market, demand and 
supply, Equilibrium price, Bank-function, Different types of bank and function 
of central bank, Protection, Definition of foreign exchange. i 


(b) Commercisl Accounts and Costing : 


Commercial Accounts Principles of  Book-keeping. Journal and other 
subsidiary books of accounts, Ledger, Cash Book, Bank transactions, cheque, 
Bills of exchange, Preparation of trial balance, Preparation of final acccunts 
of proprietorship. 


Costing : The Principles of costing, Materials—purchase, issue and stock of 
raw materials, pricing of material, Store records. Labour methods of remuna- 
sation, Direct and indirect material, O.ertime wages, Overheads, Definition, 
Classification and allocation, Determination of total cost. 
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; Paper VI 


Spinning eas Full matka 100 


The influence of faulty ginning and packing upon market value of cotton 
and on the ultimate yarn. ; . 


Purpose of fixing cottons and the methods of mixing including the 
mechanical method chiefly employed. Systems of opening and c'eaning as 
prevailing in the major manufacturing countries like America, England and 
Indie. Planning of the sequence of machinery for blow room mentioning the 
major and minor cleaning points for count range 208—1008. ; 


Carding: The principles and objects of earding. The effects of cylinder 
inertia-on the driving of the carding engine. : 


Combing and Drawing: Objects of Siler lap, Ribbon lap and comber. 
Settings and speeds of different types of combing equipment, effects of doublings 
and drawings by the rollers, holler settings. . 

Fiy.frames and Ring frames; The Winding principles and mehanism of 
fly-frames, the eipcyclic and differential motions as applied to fly frames, 
Draft settings for various counts. The Luilding mechanism of ring frames, 
Various typesof drafting (ordinary, high drafting and super high drafting), 
Modern trends in the development of spinning machinery. 


Mill Planning—Selection of site for a textile factory, Balancing of 
machinery for average count spun, Groups Vs. individual drives. 

Caleulations—regarding speeds, drafts, twist, production:, count involved 
in spinning machinery from blow room to spinning and doubling departments. 


` 7 paper, VII 
Textile Manufacture : ss Full marks 100 


Yarn Preparation : Warp and Wept preparation in winding, wraping and 
sizing machines, sizing ingredients, size mixing, sizing of warp in Slasher 
Sizing Machine. 


Weaving Machanism: Doubles and Jacquards including cross border 
debby and cross border Jacquard, Comparative merits and demerits of Cop- 
changing and shuttle changing looms, Advantages of automatic looms over 
non-automatic breakages, Fabric defects and loom faults, 

Fabric Structure: Coustruction and uses of Brocade, Damask, Gauze 
and Lono. Lupostry and other variety of carpets ; Special types of machines 
involved in the production of thesé Fabrics, Principles of Weaving; Swivel 
and tappet figures, Madras Muslin and other varietes of tissue fabrics. 


Geometry of cloth structure. Cloth setting, the influence of set and weave 
on the physical properties of fabrics. 


^ Paper VIII 


(a) Industrial Administration 
(b) Economic of Textile Industry 


(a) Industrual Administration : 


The importance of the management and administrative function, Seien- 
ific Management movement : Industriel Psychology, Labour. prob- 
Sems, Industrial relationships and industrial legislation, Factor, ‘laws 
relating to condition of works prevention of accidents, labour welfare, labour 
disputes. Planning of Factory, production, Standardisation of product, Stock 
_exchange and commodity exchange, Managing Agency system. 


(b) Economies of Textile Industry : 


World produetion and varieties of cotton with special reference to India, 
Motton markets, dealing in cotton and movement of cotton, Future contracts, 
Growth of cotton Industry and its organisation in India, Foreign markets and 
tariffs; Marketing of Indian yarns and fabrics in the home and foreign markets 
Exports cf Indian cotton goods, Machinery for the Increase of Indian exports 
in other countries, Methods of paying wages and settling of disputes in 
Textile Industry, Organisation of operatives, Role of Handloom industry in 

Indian economy. Five year plans relating to Textile Industry. 


Full marks 100 
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PRACTICAL 
Paper I , 
Physies .. Full marks 100 


Gereral Physics: Determination of Specific Gravity of Granular solids 
(soluble and insoluble in water) by specific Gravity bottle, Determination of 
Young's Modulus ty vernism method ; Determination of moment of inertia of a 

, bar, Determination of surface tensiau by capillary tube method. 


Head: Determination of relative Humidity by Regnault’s Apparatus; 
Determination of vapour density. . 

Light: Determination of foeal length of convex laws by U-V methods; 
Determination of refractive index of the material of prism by spectrometer. 


Electricity : Verification of series and parallel resistances bya P.O. Box: 


Ccmparison of the- E.M.P.'sof two cells by poténtiometer; Measurement of 
the E.N.F. of a cell by a potentiometer and à milliameter. Determination of 
the resistance of galvanometer by half-defliction method; Determination of 
the temp, Co-efficieht of resistance by a metre bridge; Determination of 
niecharical equivalent of heat; Determination of the reduction Factor of a 
tangent galvanometer. 


Paper 11 


Chemistry ss Full marks 100 


Qualitative analysis of inorganic mixtures containing not more than two 
radicals—Silver, lead, mercury, copper, tin, iron, aluminium, zinc, calcium, 
magnesium, chromium, barium, potassium, sodium, ammonium, carbonate, 
sulpbide, chloride, nitrate, sulphate bromide and iodide. 

Volumetric analysis: Acidimetry and Alkalimetry. 

Organic: Identification ^ of following ^ organic compounds given 
Alcohols—Metiul and Ethyl-Glyceral, Chloroform, Urea. Formaldelyde, Ace- 
tone, Acids—Formic, Acetic, and Oxalic, Mextroce, Cane Sugar, starch, 
Benzine, Aniline and Phenial Analysis of water. - 


Paper III 7 


Workshop and Elementary Electrical Machine Practice. Fall marks 100 
Workshop; Carpentry—joints, Machine Shop-Filliog, Fitting. 


Elementary Electrical Machine Practice: Measurement of high and low 
‘Resistance, Electrical measurement by Commercial Instruments namlye 
Voltmeter, Ammeter and Watt-hour meter, Electrical Wiring. 


‘CHAPTER XXXVI-CC 


Revised Regulations for the Bachelor of Science Examination 
THREE-YEAR COURSE 


As adopted by the Academic Council on 15th June, 1963 

1. An examination for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
shall be held annually in Calcutta, and at such other places as 
shall from time to time be appointed by the Syndicate, and shall 
commence on such date as the Syndicate shall determine and 
duly notify. 

2. The examination shall consist of two parts—Part I and 
Part TI. > 


3. Any undergraduate of the University may be admitted 
to Part I Examination provided he has prosecuted a regular 


course of study for not less than two academical years in a_ 


college or colleges affiliated to the University in the subjects 
which the candidate takes up, after passing the Higher Secondary 
Examination in Science or Technical stream conducted by the 
Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal, or the Pre- 
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University Examination in Science held by the University or an 
equivalent examination recognized as such by the Academie 
Council. Provided that a candidate joining the course after 
passing the Higher Secondary Examination in Technical stream 
conducted by the Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal, 
must pass the Pre-University Examination in Science or the 
Higher Secondary Examination in the Science stream in Physics 
and, Chemistry before his admission to the Part I of the 
Examination. 


4. A candidate who has appeared in all the subjects of the 
Part I Examination, may proceed to také a regular course of 
study for the Part 11 Examination in the 8rd year degree class 
in a college or colleges affiliated to the University in the subjects 
which the candidate takes up and may be admitted to the Part 
II Examination after one year of such study subject to the 
provisions prescribed hereinafter. 


5. Every candidate sent up for Part I or Part II of the 
B.Se. Examination by an affiliated college shall produce a 
certificate (a) of good conduct, (b) of diligent study, (c) of having 
satisfactorily passed the college periodical examinations and 
other tests, and (d) of probability of passing the examination. 
Every carididate shall send in to the Controller of Examinations 
his application with a certificate in the form required by the 
Syndicate at least six weeks before the date fixed for the com- 
mencement of the examination. If he desires to be examined 
for Honours in any subject he shall also specify the same as 
also other subjects in his application. 

6. (i) Every candidate for the Part I or the Part II of the 
B.Sc. Examination shall forward with his application such fee 
or fees as may be prescribed. A candidate who applies for 
admission to the Honours Examination shall pay an additional 
fee as may be prescribed. 


(ii) A candidate who fails to pass, or to present himself 


for examination, shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the ' 


fee. A candidate who is admitted to one or more subsequent 
examinations either in Part I or in Part IL under any of the 
provisions prescribed hereinafter, will also be required to pay 
on each occasion such fee or fees as may be prescribed. 

Provided always that if a candidate who has passed the 
B.Sc. or B.A. or B.Com. Examination and is permitted by the 
University to appear in one or more special subjects at the B.Sc. 
Examination, he shall pay such reduced fee for each UN of the 
examination"as may be prescribed. 


Regulations for the Pass. Course . 


7.' If a candidate, after completion of a regular, course of 
study for the Part I Examination, does not register himself 
as a candidate for. or present himself at the said examination 
immediately succeeding completion of the requisite course of 


‘study, he may appear at any one or, if necessary, both of the 


two and examinations in Part I. 
~ A candidate shall have to. obtain pass marks, separately 

in Past I and Part II Examinations. 
9. If a candidate présents himself at the Part I Examina- 


tion but fails to appear in more than one subject for any reason 
whatsoever, or having appeared in-all the subjects fails to pass 
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in more than one subject, he will be deemed to have failed 
in the examination and he will have to withdraw from the 8rd 
year degree class and to appear at the Part I Examination in 
all subjects at any one or, if necessary, both of the two following 
examinations in Part I. 

10. If a candidate appears in all the subjects at the Part I 
Examination and fails to pass in one subject only or having 
passed in other subjects, fails to appear in one subject only, he 


wil have the option either (a) to withdraw from the 8rd year 


degree class and appear in the subject in which he has failed, 
at any one of the two following Part I Examinations but not at 
both, or (b) to continue his studies in the 3rd year degree class 
and appear at Part I Examination in the subject in which he has 
failed, in the same year in which he appears at Part II Examina- 
tion, provided he does so at any one of the two annual exami- 
nations succeeding the Part I Examination which he failed to 
pass but not at both. i 


If the candidate obtains pass marks in the subject at such 
examination in Part I, he shall be declared to have passed the 
Part I Examination as a whole. 

lf such candidate fails to pass the Part I Examination in 
the subject at such examination, or if he fails to appear at any 
of the examinations mentioned in the first paragraph of Section 
10, he will be required to appear in all the subjects prescribed 
for Part I Examination and may be allowed two chances to pass 
the examination in the following two consecutive examinations 


in Part I. Provided that if he has completed his studies in the , 


8rd year degree class, he may, either (a) appear in only Part I 
Examination at any one or, if necessary, both of the two follow- 
ing annual examinations and pass the same before he appears in 
Part II, or (b) appear in Parts I and II in the same year in any 
one or, if necessary, both of the two following annual 
examinations. 

11. A candidate may be admitted to Part II Examination 
after a regular course of studies in the 8rd year degree class 
&nd on fulfilment of the provisions of Section 5. 

12. Tf a student after completion of a regular course of 
study for the Part II Examination does not register himself as 
a candidate for or present himself at the said examination 
immediately succeeding completion of the requisite course of 
study, he may appear at any: one or, if necessary, both of the 
two following examinations in Part IT. 

18. Ifa candidate presents himself at the Part IT Examina- 
tion but fails to appear in more than one subject for any reason 
whatsoever, or having appeared in all the subjects fails to pass 
in more than one subject, or having appeared in one subject in 
Part I Examination in the same year as Part II Examination, as 
provided in Seetion 10, fails to pass in the Part I subject— 
whether or not he passes in Part II subjects—, he will be deemed 
to have failed in Part II Examination and may be allowed two 
chances .to pass the examination in the following two consecu- 
tive examinations in Part IT. 


14. If a candidate appears in all the requisite subjects of 
Part II, and if appearing under Section 10, he passes the Part I 
subject, and fails only in one subject in Part TI, he may appear 
in that subject at any one of the two following examinations in 
Part II but not at both. Í 
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If the candidate obtains pass marks in the subject at such 
examination in Part IT, he shall be declared to have passed the 
Part II Examination, and the Degree Examination as a whole. 

If the candidate fails to pass the Part II Examination in the 
subject at such examination, or if he fails.tó appear at any of 
the examinations mentioned in the first paragraph of Section 14, 
he will -be required to appear in all the prescribed subjects if 
he appears at a subsequent examination in Part II and may be 
allowed: two chances to pass the examination in the following 
two f ap m examinations. 

(a) Where a candidate presents himself at Part I/Part 
II xu other than the regular one, as provided in 
Sections 7, 9, 10, 12, 18 and 14, he may or may not read in 
the 2nd year/8rd year degree class of an affiliated college, but— 

(i) he shall have to pass the Test examination held by the 
college where he studied last or by any other “college affiliated 


` to the University; 


(ii) if he offers a subject for which ‘practical ‘course is 
necessary under the Regulations, he shall have to produce a 
certificate from the Principal of the said college or from some . 
other authority approved by the Syndicate to the effect that he 
has taken a fresh course of practical training in his laboratory. 
during the academical year immediately preceding the examina- 
tion at which he presents himself; 

(ii) he shall have to pay the prescribed fees and also produce 
certificate required under Section 5. 

16. If the candidate does not appear at/pass the Part I/ 
Part II Examination within the period of two years as specified 
in Sections 7, 9, 10, 12, 18 and 14, he may appear at any one 
or, if necessary, all of the three subsequent examinations in Part. 
I/Part IT provided he prosecutes a fresh course of regular study 


: for one academical year immediately preceding the examination 


at which he presents himself, and provided that he fulfils the 
conditions prescribed in Section 15. 


If the candidate desires to present himself at any subsequent 
examination he shall be required. to prosecute s study for the 
full period prescribed in Sections 8, 4 and 11. 

` 17. Where a-candidate appears in Parts I and II in the 
same year, as provided in Section 10, the provisions of 
Sections 15 and 16 wil apply as if the candidate is appearing 
in, Part I and Part IT separately. 


18. Every candidate for the Pass Course shall be examined 


‘in any three of the following Elective subjects :— 


Three Papers each. 


(i) Mathematics 
(i) Physics E 
(zii) Chemistry ` 
(iv) Physiology 
` (v) Botany 
(vi) Zoology 
(vii) Anthropology 
(viii) Psychology 
(iz) Geography i 
(x) Statistics : ` 
(zi) Geology i 
(ait) Household: Seience (for girl gadane only) - 
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(zii) Child-care and Training (for girl candidates only) 
(ziv) Social Science (for girl-candidates only) 
(zv) Household Art (for girl candidates only) 


. There shall be a practical examination in all the subjects 
except in Mathematies. 

19. Candidates for the Pass Course may, if they so desire, 
be also examined in an Additional subject of Humanities and 
Social Science in which! there shall be only one paper. 

'590. No candidate shall be allowed to take up any subject 


mentioned in Section 18 other than Anthropology or Psychology’ 


if he has not passed in the corresponding subject at the 
Higher Secondary of the Pre-University or the Intermediate 
Examination. 

No’ candidate shall be allowed to take up Physics or 
Chemistry unless he has passed in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry at the Higher Secondary or the Pre- University or the 
Intermediate Examination. 

' No candidate shall be allowed to take up Household Science 
or Child-care and Training or Social Science or Household Art 
unless he has passed the Higher Secondary Examination in 
Home Science stream (600 marks) conducted by the Board of 
Secondary Education, West Bengal, on the Pre-University 
Examination in Arts with Household Arts, cone. Science 
and Child-care and Training. ; 

- Provided always that, — 

(i) A candidate may be allowed to take up Botany if he has 
passed in Botany or Biology at the Higher Secondary or the 
Pre-University or the Intermediate Examination. 

(ii) A candidate may be allowed to take up Zoology if he 
lias passed in Zoology or Biology at the Higher Secondary or the 
Pre-University or the Intermediate Tixaminaticn. 

(iii) A candidate may be allowed to take up Physiology if 
he has passed in Physics, Chemistry and Biology or Physiology 
-or Mathematics at the Higher Secondary or the Pre-University or 
the Intermediate Examination. 

^ (iv) A candidate may be allowed to take up Geography 
if he has passed in Geography or Commercial Geography at the 
Higher Secondary or the Pre-University or the Intermediate 
Examination. A candidate who passed the Higher Secondary 
or the Pre-University or the Intermediate Examination without 
Geography or Commercial Geography as one of his subjects 
may,. however, be allowed to take up Geopraphy but such a 


candidate . must pass the Pre-University Examination in 
Geography before proceeding to the Paré I of the Examination. . 


(v) A candidate maybe allowed to take up Geology if he 
has passed in Physics, Chemistry and Geography or Mathematics 
at the Higher Secondary or the Fre-University or the Inter- 
mediate Hxamination. 


(vi) A candidate may be allowed to take up Statistics if he 
has passed in Mathematics at the Higher Secondary or the Pre- 
University or the Intermediate Examination. 

(vii) ‘A candidate mav be allowed to take up (1) Household 
Science, (2) Household Art, (8) Child-care and Training and 
Social Science or any one of them if he has passed the Higher 
Secondary Examination in Arts or Science or Fine Arts with 
Elements of Home Science (200 marks) but such a candidate 


must pass the Pre-University in Arts in (1) Household Science, . 
. 12—2085P—VIT 
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(2) Éouseliold Art, and (8) Child-eare and Training before his 
admission to the Part I Examination. 

(Core subjects for the Higher Secondary Course will not be 
taken into account for the purposes of this section.) 

21. Part I and Part Il of the examination shall consist of. 
the following:— 

Part I—Papers I and II of each of the three elective subjects: 
(Paper I only for subjects in which there are two theoretical 
.papers), along with Practical Exaniination in subjects other 
‘than: Mathematics carrying’ at least half of the. fate markg for 
the Practical Examination. 

Part IL—Paper III of each of the elective subjects (Paper 
II for subjects in which there are only two theoretical papers), 
along with Practical Exaniination covering the rest of' the 
practical syllabus in subjécts; other than- Mathematics. 

. 22: In ordér- to pass-the Part I-Examination.in the Pass 
Course a candidate must cbtain 34% marks in Mathematics, and 
82% riarks in thé theoretical and 40% ‘marks in the Practical 
(including viva and records) in the subjects in which there is 
a Practical Examination. 

A-mark-sheet will be issued separately for the Part E 
Examination. 

28. A.eandidate who passes and obtains 50% marks or 
more in the aggregate shall be declared to have passed. the 
Part I Examination with Distinction provided that a candidate 
who does not pass in all-the subjects in one and the same 
Examination will not be eligible for the-distinction. - 

24. Every candidate shall on passing the Part I Exemina- 
tion receive sU certificate in the form: given in Appendix A. 

25. In order to pass the Part IL Examination in the Pass 
Course a candidate (a) must have passed Part I Examination, 
und (b) must obtain 84% marks in Mathematics, and 32% marks 
in the Theoretical and 40% marks in the Practical (including 
viva. and records) in the subjects in which there is a Practical 
Examination. 

A -mark-sheet will be. issued sae eee for the Part Il 
Examination. ` ` 

26. Marks obtained . -in -excess „of 80. in -the.. additionál 
‘subject shall be added to the aggregate. -A candidate who-passes 
and obtains 50% marks or more-in the aggregate -including his 
marks in excess of 80 in additional subject shall be shown to have 
passed the Part II Examination with Distinction, provided he 
has passed all the subjects in one and the same ‘examination. 

27. A candidate who passes both. Part I and Part II 
Examinations will be declared to have passed the B.Sc. Exami- 
nation in the Pass Course. - The names of successful candidates 
will be published, arranged in alphabetical order and - showing 
Distinction, if any, obtained in Part I and/or Part II. 

He shall be declared to have passed the B.Sé. Examination 
with Distinction if he gets Distinction, in both Parts I and II. 

Each successful candidate. shall receive with his' degree of 
B.Sc. a certificate in the form specified in Appendix A. 


Regulations for the Honours Coursë 


28. If a candidate after completion of a regular course of 
study for the Part I Examination, does not. register himself as 
a candidate for or present himself at the said examination 

` immediately succeeding completion of the requisite course of 
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study he may appear at any one or, i necessary, both of the 
two following examinations in Part I 


29. A candidaté will have to pots the subsidiary subjects 


separately in Parts I and II. The result in the Honours . 


subject will be determined on the basis of the marks obtained 
in the two Parts taken together. 


80. If a candidate presents himself at the Part I Examina- 
tion but fails to,appear in more than one subsidiary subject 
for any reason whatsoever, or having appeared in these subjects 
along with the Honours Papers, he fails to pass in both the 
subsidiary subjects, he will have to withdraw from the 8rd year 
Degree class and to appear at the Part I Examination in all 
subjects including Honours subject at any one or, if necessary, 
both of the two following examinations in Part L 

91. If a candidate appears in all the subjects in the Part I 
Examination and fails to pass in only one subsidiary subject or 
having passed in other subjects fails to appear in only one 
subsidiary subject, he will have the option either (a) to withdraw 
from the 8rd year Degree olass and appear in the subject in 
which he has failed, ab any one of the two following Part I 
Examinations but not at both, or (b) to continue his studies 


. in the 8rd year Degree class and appear at Part I Examination 


in the subject in which he has failed, in the same year in, which 
he appears at Part IL Examination, ‘provided he does so in any 


one of the two annual examinations succeeding the Part I. 


Examination which he failed to pass, but not at both. 


If a candidate obtains pass marks in the subject at such 
examination in Part I, he will be deemed to have fulfilled the 
pre-requisites for appearing at Part II Examination. 


But if he fails to pass in the subject at such examination 
in Part I, or if he fails to appear at any of the examinations 
mentioned in the first paragraph of Section 31, he will be 
required to appear in all the subjects including Honours subject 
at any one or, if necessary, both of the following two Part I 
Examinations. Provided that if he has completed his studies 
in the 3rd year class he may, either (a) appear in only Part I 
Examination at any oné or, if necessary, both of the two 
following annual examinations before he appears in Part II, or 
(b) appear in Parts I and II in the same year in any one or, 
if necessary, both of the two following annual examinations. 


32. ‘If a candidate fails to appear in all the Honours 
papers on account of illness or any other reason he may be 
allowed by the college with intimation to the Controller of 
Examinations to re-join the 2nd year Degree class and appear 
again in the entire Pars I Examination in any one or, if 
necessary, both of the two following years, provided he attends 
ab least 75 per cent. of the lectures and 60 per cent. of the 
practicals calculated from the beginning of the session. 


33. Ifa candidate fails to obtain 25 per cent. of the full 
marks in the Honours subject of Part I Examination (25 per 
cent. in the theoretical and 25 per cent. in the practical part) 
he will be deemed to have failed in the entire Part I Examina- 
tion. Such a candidate will have to revert to the 2nd year 
Degree class, his percentage of attendance during 2nd year class 
being counted from the date of such reversion, and he will have 
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to appear again in all the Papers—Honours and elective—at 
any one or, if necessary, both of the nm following examinations 
: in Part I. 

84. A candidate who' has taken up Honours in a subject 
will be allowed, to revert to the Pass Course in that subject at 
any stage of his course of study. His attendance in the 
Honours classes will count towards that in Pass classes in the 
subject. 

: Where a candidate opts for the Pass Course after Part. I 
Examination, he will be deemed to have passed in Papers I and 
II of the subject i in the Pass Course if he has obtained not less 
than 25% of the total marks (25% in the theoretical and 25%. 
in the practical papers if it is a subject in which there is practical 
examination) in the Honours.subject in Part I Examination 
but he will have to appear at Papers I and II of the Pass 
subject if he has failed to obtain these specified marks in the 
Honours Papers in Part I Examination, and he will have to 

_ appear at the examination in these papers again either before 
he appears at Part II (Pass) Examination or in the same year 
in which he appears at Part II (Pass) Examination. 

^ 85. If a candidate after completion of a regular course of 
study for the Part II Examination does not register himself 
as a candidate for or present himself at the said examination 
immediately succeeding completion of the requisite course of 

“study, he may appear at any one or, if necessary, both of the 
two following examinations in Part IT. 

36. If a candidate presents himself at the Part I 
Examination but fails to-appear in more than one subsidiary 
subject for any reason whatsoever, or having appeared in all the 
subjects, fails to pass in both the subsidiary subjects, or  .. 
having appeared in one subject in Part I Examination in the . 
same year as Part II Examination, as provided in Section, 31, 
fails to pass in the Part I subject— whether or nob he passes in 
subsidiary subjects in Part II—he will be deemed to have failed 
in Part II Examination and have to appear again in all subjects 
including Honours subject ab any one or, if necessary, Pomp of 
the two following examinations in Part 15 

37. If a candidate appears in all the subjects in “the 
Part II Examination and fails only in one subject other: ' thani 
the subject in which he has taken up Honours, he may appeat 
again at the examination in that subject at any’ one of the 
two following examinations in: Part II but not .at both. . 

If he obtains pass marks inj the subject at such examination 
in Part II, he will be deemed to have passed. in the Part-II of 
the examination in subjects. other than his. Honours subject.: 

If he fails to obtain pass. marks. in the. E ab such 


98. Ifa candidate fails to appear in all the ‘Honours 
Papers (theoretical and/or practical, if any) in the.Pàarb II 
Examination on account of illness or - any other . reason 
eonsidered sufficient by the University, he may be allowed to 
prosecute fresh course of study in the 3rd year Degree class 
and appear again at the entire Part II Examination if any one 
or, if necessary, both of the two following years. If he does- 
not apply for such permission before the examination’ results 
are out, his result will be determined on the basis of the marks 
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obtained by him in the Papers i in which he appeared as próvided | 


for in Section 46. 
88A. If a candidate fails te pass in his Honours subject 
he will be deemed to have failed in Part II Examination as a 


whole and such a candidate will have to appear in all subjects- 


including Honours subject at any one or, if necessary, both of 
the two following examinations in Part IT. 

89. Where a candidate is permitted under any of the 
above sections to appear again in the elective subjects in the 
Part I/Part II Examination, he may or may not read in the 2nd 
year/8rd year Degree class of any college but he will have to 
fulfil the ‘conditions prescribed in sub-section (i), (i) and (ii) 
of Section 15. 

Provided that where he is required to appear in the 
aforesaid subject or subjects “under Sections 82, 38, 88 or 

88A, he will have to prosecute a regular course of study for one 
academical year in an affiliated college. He will also have to 
_ prosecute a regular course of study for one academical year 
in these subjects where he defers his first appearance at 
Part I/Part II Examination under the provisions of Section 28, 
Section 85. 

40. Where a candidate has to appear again in Part I or 
Part IT Examination in the Honours subject, he will be required 
to re-attend classes (theoretical and practical where necessary) 
in the Honours subject for one academical year immediately 
preceding the examination at which he presents himself. 

41. If the candidate fails to appear at/pass Part I/Part II 
Examination within the period specified in the aforesaid 
sections, he will have to appear a6 the Part I/Part II 
Examination as a whole after prosecuting the full period of 
study in accordance with the Regulations. 


:42. Every candidate for the Honours Course shall be 
examined in the following subjects: 


(1) One of the subjects mentioned in 
Section 18 other than Household | 
Science, Child-care and Training, 
Social Science and Household Art 
to be taken as Honours subject ... Hight Papers 
(2) and (3) Any two of the subjects 
i mentioned in Section 18 other than 
the Honours subject to be taken as 
subsidiary subjects .. Three Papers 
| each 


48. Restrictions in the choice of elective subjects for the 
Pass Course prescribed in Section 20 shall apply in the choice 
of Honours and subsidiary subjects. 

44. Part I and Part II of the Examination shall consist 
of the following: 


“Parr I 
(1) Honours subject ... Papers I to IV where the 
. —— . Honours .subject is Mathematics. 
For other subjects Papers 1 to 
111 of Theoretical and a Practical 


Examination carrying at least 
150 marks. 
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(2) Subsidiary subjects As for the elective subjects for 
` the Pass Course. 


^. Parr H 


.(1) Honours subject ... Papers V to VIII where the 
. Honours subject is Mathematics. 
For other subjects Papers IV to 
V of theoretical and the rest of 
i l the ‘practical tests. 
(2) Subsidiary ju ue As for the elective subjects for 
the Pass Course. | 


45. As soon af ' possible after the Part I Examination the 
University shall prepare a statement of marks obtained by each 
candidate appearing at the, examination. 

46. As soon as possible after the Part II Examination the 
marks obtained by a candidate in his remaining Honours 
Papers at the examination shall be added to the marks obtained 
by him in the Part I Examination, and his result at. the 
examination determined on the basis of the total marks obtained 
by him in the two Parts in the subject. 

` 47. (i) In order to pass in the Honours Course; a candi- 
date—(a), must pass the Part I/Part IJ. Examination in his 
subsidiary subjects and in order to pass the Part I/Part II 
Examination in these subjects must obtain 82% marks in the 
theoretical and 40% in the practical (including viva and 
records) in each of the subsidiary subjects’ (84% marks in 
Mathematics if it is taken as subsidiary subject), and (b) must 
obtain- 27% marks in the theoretical and 36% marks in the 
practical (including viva and records) in the Honours subject 
(30% marks in Mathematics if it is taken as Honours subject). 

(ii) In order to qualify for Honours, a candidate must pass 
the examination and obtain at least 40% marks in theoretical 
and 40% marks in practical papers in the Honours subject’ (at 
least 320 marks in Mathematics if it is taken as Honours 
subject). OE 

(iit) A candidate. who-passes ‘but does” not qualify for 
Honours shall be declared to have only passed the examination. 

A candidate who-passes the examination and ‘qualifies for 
Honours shall be declared to have obtained Second Class 
Honours in the subject. 

And if he passes the examination, qualifies for Honours 


and: obtain: at least 60% marks -i theoretical- and practical 


papers in the Honours subject (at least 480 marks in 
Mathematies if it is taken as. Honours. subject) he shall be 
declared to have obtained’ First Class Honours in thé Honours 
subject. 

(iv) If a candidate qualifies for Honours i in the Honours 
subject and obtains 50% of the full marks in each of the other 
subjects, an asterisk (*) mark will be placed against his name 
in the list of successful candidates» Provided “that distinction 
will be assigned only where the candidate passes the elective 
subjects in the same examination at which he appears in his 
Honours Papers. 

(v) The names of those who have obtained Honours ‘hall 
‘tbe published, arranged. in two ;classes, both in order of merit, 
together with the names of those who have passed the Honours 
Course, arranged alphabetically,- 
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Each successful dandidate shall receive with his Degree of. 


B.Se. a certificate in the form specified in Appendix A. 
General 

48. The examination shall bé by means of printed question 
papers which shall be the same at every place at which the 
examination is held. 

49. Each theoretieal paper shall be of ilie hours for an 
eleetive subject, and of four hours for an Honours subject and 
shall carry 100, marks unless otherwise provided in the syllabus. 


Marks for Parts I and II of the Practical Examination shall be 
as specifically defined in the' syllabus. 


50. Any candidate who has failed in one subject only. 


(either in Part I or in Part II), and by not more than 5% of 
the. full marks in that subject and has shown merit by gaining 
5044, ‘oy more in thé aggregate. of the examination, shall be 
allowed to pass. If any such candidate has taken up the Pass 
Coursë he shall not be declared to have passed with Distinction. 
But if the candidate las takén up the Honours Course and has 
qualified for Honours, he shall be allowed to retain his Honours 
&nd.his place in the "Honours list. 


51. If the examination Board is of opinion that in the case 
of any candidate, not covered by the preceding Regulations, 
consideration ought to be allowed by reason of his high 
proficiency, e.g., 70 % marks either in'a particular subject or 
in the aggregate either in the Part I or in the Part II Examina- 
tion, it shall forward the case to the Syndicate with a definite 
recommendation and the reasons for such recommendation. 
The Syndicate may accept the recommendation or. may refer 
the matter back to the Board for reconsideration. 

52. The limits of the subjects prescribed for the B.Sc. 
Examination are defined below and books shall be recommended 
where necessary by the Boards of Studies concerned. 


(Detailed Syllabuses will be netified later on.) 


APPENDIX 
B.Sc. (CERTIFICATES) Parr I 
(Pass) 

I certify thab............ esee KEN TS 
duly passed the Part I Examination for the Degree of Bachelor 
of Science (Three-Year Course), held in the month of......... 19 

Senate HOUSE, : 

Dhesa 2:397: aes Controller of Examinations. 
(Distinction) 
I certify that... DTE ANA 


duly passed with Distinction the Part I Examination for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Science Paene Year Course), held in the 
month of.................. , 19 


Senate HOUSE, 
The..........- ieee AD 4 ' Controller of Examinations, 
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. B.Sc. (Dieromas) Parr IT 
, (Pass) | 
This is to certify that... obtained 


` the Degree of Bachelor ‘of Science (Three- Year Course) i in this 


University in the year 19 


He obtained Distinction marks in Part I/Part II only. of 
the examination. 


Senate HOUSE, - ys 
re 24197 uv; - Vice-Chancellor. 
B.Sc. (Dietoma) Part II 

(Honours) 
This is, to certify that.............. eee NT ined 


the Degree of Bachelor of -Science (Three-Year Course) with 
Honours in this ae in the year 19 , and that he/she 


was placed in.................. Class: Anise. EN isinsin 
Senate HOUSE, : P 
Th Ge wana tee sg ,19 .. : EN -o Vice-Chancellor. 
) 'B.8c. (Drevoma) Parr IT =~ 
(Distinction) st | 
This is NR vali DLL)" obtained 


the Degree of Bachelor of Science (Three-Year Course) in this 
University with Distinction in the year 19 . 


SENATE House, l 
Phone aa ,19 . . - i - Vice-Chancellor. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/8150/56 (A fil.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Surendranath Evening College, Calcutta, hag been affiliated in English, 
Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-Keeping, 
Civica, Logic, Sanskrit and History to the Pre- University Arts standard; in English, Bengali, 
Physics. Chemistry, Mathematics and Biology to the Pre-University Science standard ; 
in Physics. Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. Pass standard ; in English, Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu, Sanskrit, History, Economics, Political Science, Philosophy and Mathematics 
to the B. A, Pass standard and in English, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, French, Economie Theory, 
Economic Problems of India, Economie Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial 
Mathematics, Commercial and Industria] Law Accountancy, Statistics, Business Organisa- 
tion, Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Inccma-Tax and Costing. Ranking, Currency and 

‘Foreign Exchange, Law and Practice of Banking including Banking Ac2ounts, Statistical 
Theory, Statistical Metheds, Insurance Law, Insurance: Lifo, Fire, Marine, Accident, 
Fidelity to the B. Com, Honours standard from the session 1063-64 i.e., with permission to 
present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Arts and Science 
Examinations in 1964; B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com. Part I Examinations in 1965 and B.A., ' 
B.8c. and B. Com. Part II Examinations in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURT, 
Caleutta, ‘Registrar, 
The 4th June, 1968, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
£. Notification 
No. C-263/12/7 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general information tbat the Agartala Teachers’ Training! 
College, Agartala, has beer affiliated ia” Principles of Education including Educaliona] 
Psychology, History of Education, General Methods, School Organisation and Schoo 
Hygiene, Contents and Methcds of teaching English, History, Mathematics, Geography, 
Arts and Crafts, Physical Sciences (Physics, Chemistry and Agtronomy), Biological Sciences 
(Botany. Zoology and Physiology). Mental and Educational Measurement:, Mental Hygiene - 
and Child Guidance, Comparative Education with reference to selected countries in Europe 
and America to the B.T. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 
1963 64 i e. with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the 
B.T.. Examination in 1964 and not earlier. . ; 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHRURI, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification ——— 


. . i No, 0/39266/99 (Affl.) 


. itis hereby notified for general information that in extension of the afflistion already 
granted, the Mahisadal Raj College has been affiliated in Mathematics to the B. A. and 
B.Sc. Honours standards with effect from the commencement of the session 1963 64 ie. 
with permission to present its first batch of candidates with Mathematics Honours at the 
B.A. and B.Sc. Part I Examinations in 1965 and B.A. and B.Sc. Part II Examinations in 
1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, 5 G. C. RAYCHAUDHURY, 
Calcutta Registrar. 
The 12th June, 1963. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No, C/8973/98 (Aff.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Maharaja Bir Bikram College, Agartala, has been affiliated in Psychology to the 
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B.A. and B.Sc. Hons. standards with effect from the commencement of the session 1963-64 
ie. with permission to present its first batch of candidates with Psychology Honours at the 
B.A. and B.Sc. Pari I Examinations in 1965 and B.A. and B.Sc. Part IT Examinations in 
1966 and not earlier. 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Registrar. 


UNIVE RSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/3282/103 (Affi.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Prabhat Kumar College, Contai, has been affiliated in Physics tothe B.Sc. 
Honour: standard with effect frora the commencement of the session 1968.64 i.e. 
with per: ission to present candidates in the abovementioned subject at the B.Sc. Part I 
Examinatisn i in 1965 and B.Sc. Part II Examination in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
C lenita, Registrar. 
"The 11th June, 1968. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification . à 
No, 075290/95 (AH) 


~ tis hereby notified for venral information that in Ástestion of the affiliation already. 
granted, the Krishnagar College, Krishndgar, bas been affiliated in Physics to the B.Sc. 
Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1963.64 i.e. with 
permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.Sc. ‘Part I 
Examination in 1965 and B.Se. Part II Examination in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate Honse, > G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, Registrar, 
The 10th June, 1963. 


MEDICAL COUNCIL OF INDIA, NEW DELHI 


New Delhi, 25th April 1963. 

From 7 E 2 Y 
The Secretary, È x 

. Medical Council of Indie, d 

Temple Lane, Kotla Road, 

NEW DELHI. 
To 2 i 7 

The Registrar, 

Calcutta University, 

Senate House, CALCUTTA. 


Subject : Medical Council of India —Silver Jubilee Research Award for 1964. 


Dear Sir,. 

The Medical Council of India celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1959 and in order to 
commemorate the occasion and to encourage medical research, a Silver Jubilee Research | 
Award Furd was instituted, for granting an Award once in two years to those whose work 
in India is adjudged to be the best and original in the field of Medical and Allied Sciences. 
The Medical Council of India will make its first Award in November / December, 1964. 


It has been decided to award à cash prize of Rs. 15,00 /- and a Gold Medal up to 
the value of Rs. 1,000/- to one whose work in India is adjudged to be the best and original 
in the field of medical research and allied sciences which would be beneficial for the greater 
good of humanity ab large. The award will be made in November/ December, 1964 at a 
ceremonial function. At the time of tha presentation, tho candidate may be called upon 
to deliver an oration. The exact date of the Award will be intimated in due course. 


Recomendations for the Award will be made by an Expert Committee. 
In case of a joint research work the Award shall be divided between the workers 
in such proportion as may be decided The role of the person nominated for the Award 


should be clearly indicated so as to make it easy to determine whether the major part of the 
work has been done by that person. 
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Nominators are requested to forward nomination forms complete in all respects as 
indicated in the enclosed instructions. Blank nomination forms can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Medical Council of India, New Delhi, and the completed nomination forms 
should reach him not later than Ist May, 1964, through Registered Post. A.D. | : 

It would be greatly appreciated if you kindly give very wide publicity to this 
matter. A few copies of the nctice giving full particulars about the award are sent herewith 
for circulation The notice may kindly be displayed prominently on notice boards etc. 
More copies of the notice if required can be supplied on request. A copy of the Press Note 
issued in this connection i s enclosed. M 

The council would be grateful if the notice for the Award is printed Gratis in the next 
issue of your Journal ‘Announcements’. Copy of the cutting of Journal in which the 
announcement may appear may kindly be sent to this office in due course, for record. 

The receipt of this letter may kindly be acknowledged. 


Yours faithfully, 
Sd/ V. V. PURI. 
Secretary- 


MEDICAL COUNCIL OF INDIA 
Temple Lane, Kotla Road, New Delhi-l. 


Requirements for the Medical Coumeil of India—Silver Jubilee Research Award Fund 
Required papers to the included in a complete nomination of a candidate. 


1. Nomination forms completely filled out. 

9. Photograph of nominee, preferably front view, ina glossy print. 

8. Allsupportiog papers asked for, marks-sheets, transcripts etc. 

4. Ten copies of the monograph or reprint of nominee's special study which is sub- 
mitted for judges’ consideration. (Very important) 

5. Complete list of nominee’s publications, if any. 

6, Nominator's sheet completely filled out : must include his statement for nominating 
candidate. 

7. Seconder’s sheet completely filled out : must include his statement for nominating 
candidate. 

8 


z 


Ommission of any required item disqualifies the nom inee. 


All papers must be included with the nomination forms and must be sent at the same 
time, Only a complete nomination will be acceptable Papers way not be sent at separate 
Maton If they are they will nejther he included nor returned. Do not include testimonial 
etter 


I. Nominations for the Silver Jubilee Research Award Fund for the year 1964 are 
now open. Citizens of India, and others who have spent considerable time in India, male 
or female, who shall have distinguished themselves. by outstanding original research or 
contributed to the progress and betterment of the country in any of the fields of medical 
and allicd sciences which came to a successful conclusion in the two years prior to.the 
nomination, are eligible. Two or more candidates who have cooperated jointly on any 
project may be nominated as a team. No one may apply on his own behalf. Candidates 
must be cf good character, with intellectual, moral and spiritual integrity. 

11. Award: 

Cash prize of Rs. 15,000/- plus Gold Medal upto the value of Rs 1,000/: may be 
presented once in two years to one whose work in India is adjudged to be the best and 
original in the field of medical research and allied sciences which would be beneficial for 
the greater good of humanity at large. 

III. Eligibility to nominate 

Colleagues and Professors of candidates, civic leaders, professional societies, and/or 
established experts in various categories and industries may nominate a candidate who must 
not be related either by blood, marriage or adoption to th? nominator or seconder. They 
may not have played any direct part in the nominee's work. 

IV. Nomination blanks : 

May be obtained by writing to the Secretary, Medical Council of India, Temple Lane, 
Kotla Road, New Delhi-. Nominations must reach him by Ist May 1964. ; 

All decisions taken by the Committee of Management/ Silver Jubilee Research Award 
Fund of the Council are final, and all papers, photographs, books, monographs, etc., sub- 
mitted will become the property of the Medical Council of India and be kept in their files. 
Tf the Medical Council of India should quote from, or reprint any of the papers, full credit 
will be given to the authore. a 

Tne Medical Council of India reserves the right not to make any Award if there is no 
suitable meritorious work done by any candidate. 


Awards will be given once in two years to celebrate the Silver Jubilee uf.the Medical 
Council of India, 1959. - 
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"PRESS NOTE 


Silver Jubilee Research Award--1964 — * 


^ To commemorate its Silver Jubilee the Medical Council of Indie has créated a Silver 
Jubilee Research Award Fund. The first award will be made in. November / December, 1964 
"This award would be open to all citizens of India and foreign Nationals who have spent 
considerable time for research in India, male or female, and who have distinguished them- 
selvas by outstanding original reseárch in the field of medical and allied eciences. The 
' value of the award would be Rs. 15,000/- and a Gold Medal which may be of the value of 
up to Rs 1,000/-. These awards for the present will be presented once in two years at a 
ceremonia] function at which the successful candidates would be required to make an oration. 
The award will be made on the basis of nominations of candidates to be submitted 
along with copies of monographs or reprints of nominees’ special study and research. These 
would be scrutinized by an Expert Committee which will be constituted by the Committee 
of Management às and when necessary and then it would make recommendatians in due 
course.. The decision of the Committee of Management of the Silver Jubilee Research 
Award Fund of the Council shall be final. 4 
In the. case of a joint research work the award shall be divided between the workers 
in such proportion as may be decided. The role of the person nominated for the award 
should be clearly indicated so as to make it éasy to determine whether the major part of the 


Nominators are requested to forward nomination forms complete in all respects as 


Blank nomination forms can be had from the Secretary, Medical Council of India, 
Kotla Road, New Delhi and completed nominaticn forms should reach him not later than 
lst May 1964, through Registered Post A.D. . 


v. V. PURI 
Secretary, — 
Medical Council of India. 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN 
l ~ NOTIFICATION 


The undermentioned carididates had obtained permission to appear at the High 
School Examination for 1961 and 1962 by giving false statement in their application 
forms. Consequently their respective examinations have been cancelled and they 
have béen furtlier debarred from appearing at any examination of the Board to be held 
in the year(8) as noted against each :— didis 1 


Sk Roll Name of candidates - Place of Examination which has 
No. No. . | residence. been cancelled and 
à i : year(s) for which 


4 f - debarred. 
HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 1961 l 


1 1547 Ram Gopal Sharma Sawai Madho- High School Examina- 
(Main Roll No) EE: pur Dist. tion, 1961, (Main as 
14160) . . well as Supple- 

. 2 . mentery). cancelled: 

2 6085 Hukum Chand Sharma Do. High School Examina- 
y . : tion, 1961, camcelled. 


"HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 1962 


1 2297 (Mrs.) Parwati Devi . Nasirabad High School Examina- 
{Ajmer}. tion for 1962 can- 

> celled and further 

debarred for 1983. 


2 3356 Govind Singh Jhunjhunu ` Do. 
(Original name—Chiranji Lal). - 

3 3666 Jai Chand Chu > |^ Do. i 

4 3668 Jai Kumar Sharma - Churu Do. 

6 3714 Radha Kishan i Churu ` Do.” 

6 3722 Ramaotar Gupta Churu Do. 


10 
1 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


22 


23 


24 


5112 


5347 


5352 


5543 


5878 


6338 


6400 


6404 


6630 


7006 


7064 
7595 


7631 


8872 


9725 


Damodar Lal Verma 
(Original 
Prasad Jat). 


Giriraj Prasad 


Jagdish Narain Pareek 


Jagdish Singh 

(Original 
Narain). 

Jogendra Singh 


(Original name—Juga Kishore) 


Kanhaiya Lal Bhardwaj 


(Original name—Ganga Ram 


Jat). 
Lila Ram 


Madan Lal Sharma 
Narain Ram 


(Original ‘name—Narain Lal 


Jat). 


Narendra Singh Verma 
(Original 
Singh Mohata). 


Ramzan Ali 


Vijay Singh 


(Original name—Girdhari Lal) 


name—Damodar 


name—Jagdish 


name—Bhagirath 


NOTIFICATIONS 
Arun Kumar . Sardarshahr 
(Original name—Jhabar Mal 
Nolkha). ] 
Vijay Raj Do. 
(Original name—Babu 
. Loonia). 
Bajrang Lal Jhunjhunu 
Banwari Lal Sharma -~ Jaipur 
Brij Mohan Dadheech Jhunjhunu 
` Brij Mohan Lal Mishra Jaipur 
(Original name—Mohan Lal 
Mishra). 


Bassi (Jaipur) 


Khairthal 
(Alwar). ` 


Sikar 


Sikar 


Sikar 


Jaipur 


Khairthal 
(Alwar). 


Jaipur Dist. 
Jaipur 


Jaipur 


Tonk 


Sikar 
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Do. 


High School Examina- 
tion for 1962 can- 
colled and further 
debarred for 1963 
and 1964. È 

High School Examina- 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963. 

H. S. Examination fór 
1962 cancelled and 
further debarred for 
1963 and 1964. 


High School Examina- 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963 
and 1964. A 

Do. 


High School Examina: 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled. and further. 
debarred for 1963. 

High School Examina. 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963 
and 1964. ' 


Do. 


` Do. 


Dow 


High School Examina- 
tion for 1962 can- 
eelled and further 
debarred for 1963, 


Do. 


High School Examina- 
tion for 1962 can. 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963, 
1964 and 1965. 


High School Examina. 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963 
and 1964. : 

High School Examina. 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963. 

High School Examina- 
tion for 1962 can. 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963 
and 1964, 
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26 


26 


27 


28 


29 


36 


37 
38 


39 


40 


4l 
42 


43 


44 
46 . 


11315 


13618 


13729 


13731. 


14288 


14812 
16052 
16741 
17040 
17363 


17503 


17724 


17986 
18252 


18467 


18514 


18648 
18656 


18737 


20273 
20360 
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Ramesh Chandra Sharma 


Laxmi Kant Maheshwari 


Sita Ram Maheshwari 


Sita Ram Sainik Kshatri 


Shiv Narain 


Khairati Mal Sharma 
Ram Prasad 

Amba Ram 

Chandu Lal Godhia 


Inder Mal 


Kanhaiya Lal 
Mahendra Kumar 


Nemi Chand Chopra 


Ram Karan 
(Original name—Megha Ram) 


= 


Shankar Lal Khandelwal 


Shiv Ratan 


Suresh Chandra xd 
Surya Prakash Vyas 


Vasu Deo Kalla 
(Original name—Panna Lal) 


Hans Raj 
(Original name—Mangi Lal). 
Nathu Ram Verma 


Alwar 


Churu 
Churu 
Churu 


Alwar. 


Alwar 
Jhunjhunu 
Jodhpur 
Jodhpur 
Balotra 
(Jodhpur). 


Jodhpur 


Balotra 


(Jodhpur). 


Balotra 


(Jodhpur). 


Jodhpur 


Balotra 
(Jodhpur) 


Balotra 
(Jodhpur) 

Jodhpur 

Balotra 


(Jodhpur). 


Jodhpur 


Pali 
Pali 


[JULY 


High School Examina- 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963 
and 1964. 


High School Examina- 

tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963, 
' 1964, 1965 and 1966. 

High School Examina- 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963, 
1964 and 1965, 

High School Examina- 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963 
and 1964. 

High School Examina- 
‘tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963. 

: Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


High School Examina- 
"tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963, 
1964 and 1965. 


High School Examina- 


tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963 
and 1964. 

Do. 


High School Examina- 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963, 
1964, 1965 and 1966. 

High School Examine- 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
'debarred for 1963 
and 1964, 


Do. 


Do. 

High: School Examina- 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963. 

High School Examina-- 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963 ° 
and 1964. 

Do, 


.High School Examina- 


tion ‘for 1963 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963. 


1963] 


46 
47 


48 


19 
50 


81 


20384 
20395 


20440 


20516 
21646 


22233 


NOTIFICATIONS 
Rajendra Prasad Pali 
(Original name—Hukma Ram) 
Ramesh Chandra Pali 
(Original name—Chola Ram) 
Vijay Kumar . Pali 
(Original name—Binie Ram) 
Kanhaiya Lal Jain Pali 
(Miss) Maya Devi Kota 
Purushottam Lal Paliwal Bundi 
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Do. 
Do. 


High School Examina- 
tion for 1962 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963, 
1964 and 1965. 

Do. 

High School Examina- 
tion for 1962. can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1963, 

Do. 


R. K. AGARWAL, 
Seeretary. 


BOARD or SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


RAJASTHAN, AJMER. 
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THE PETITION. OF RIGHT, 1628 


a 


AMITABHA MUKHERJEE 





Lecturer in History, Jadavpur University 


The conflict between the Crown and the Parliament which began in 
an acute form during the reign of King James I, reached its culmination 
in the execution of his son and successor Charles I and the abolition of 
the English monarchy itself in 1649. The violent: phase of the conflict 
was, however, not foreseen during the opening years of Charles I's reign 
(1625-1629) which may be broadly described as the period of legal or 
constitutional opposition to the Crown. The most important landmark in 
the constitutional conflict of these early years was the Petition of Right, 
adopted by the Parliament and aecepted by the King in 1628. The purpose 
of the present essay is to study the importance of this historic document 
in the background of the constitutional conflict of the early years of 
Charles I's reign. 

The fundamental causes of conflict between the Crown and the 
Parliament during the reign of Charles I were practically the same (except 
on the question of religion) as those during the reign of James. Both 
James and Charles believed in the doctrine of Divine Right monarchy, 
but, as Godfrey Davies’ has rightly pointed out, the father was usually 
. content to be logical and consistent on paper, while the son was always 
trying to translate his theories into action. Charles’s disposition was in- 
flexible, his intellect narrow and rigid. Sir Philip Warwick, one of the 
courtiers of Charles, describes the monarch as: 

A Prince of a most excellent temper, and strength of under- 
standing, ... and so-unapt to have made any invasion upon the 
liberty or property of his subjects, but some early rude attaques 
of a popular faction seemed to force him to défend his sovereignity.? 


1 Godfrey Davies—The Early Stuarts (Oxford, 1959), p 
? Sir Philip Warwick—Memoirs of the Reign of King Tales 1 (London, 1701), 


pel 3 
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In reality, however, Charles showed himself from the beginning quite apt 
to irritate his political opponents. In his opening speech before.the Parlia- 
ment of 1628, Charles threatened fo adopt ‘‘other means'' if the Commons 
“did not speedily grant him supplies. “Take not this as a threatening, for 
I scorn to threaten any but my equals," he said.? That Charles had a real 
distaste for the Parliament is also clearly proved by the frank message that 
he sent to the Commons through Secretary Coke on April 7, 1628. On 
hearing of the grant of five subsidies to him by the House of Commons, 
Charles frankly expressed his joy, and said that although he had somehow 
grown into a distaste of the Parliament, he would henceforth try to over- 
come this feeling and to meet the Parliament more frequently than before.‘ 
The Parliament, under such conditions, cannot be blamed much. for with- 
holding its co-operation from Charles. . 


The conflict. between Charles and the Parliament. was rendered 

` inevitable by several other factors. The first and foremost of them was 
perhaps the financial difficulty of the.Crown. The want of ready money 
in the royal household is strongly brought out in a letter from Secretary 
Conway to the Lord Treasurer, dated July; 24th 1625. - 


Things are brought to such extreme necessity as it will be 
hard to avoid .an accident of great dishonor to His Majesty, both 
in his own and in the Queen's household, unless your extraordinary 
care and instant directions prevent it. ... The purveyors’ wants 
are such as after one day they must and will fail, and so both 
the King and Queen will be left unprovided, which how great a 
dishonor ib will be you can well judge.5 


This financial bankruptcy of the Crown was to some extent a legacy 
of the reign of James, but it was further aggravated by. the unsuccessful 
English expeditions to Cadiz and La Rochelle, undertaken in the opening 
years of the reign of Charles.*. The Parliament, however, refused to open 
the strings of its purse to help Charles in distress, vand, from the 
beginning, adopted a very unsympathetic attitude toward him in this 
respect. The first Parliament of.the reign (1625) voted only two subsidies, 
or &bout one-seventh of the amount the King needed, and the tonnage 
and poundage was.also given to Charles only for one year and not for 
life as it was usually done with other Kings preceding him. The second 
Parliament of Charles, which met in February, 1626, was willing to give 
him three subsidies, but these were never actually granted.” The financial 
stringency of Charles compelled him to resort to extra-Parliamentary 
expedients for raising funds. A demand for a so-called free gift was 
dispatched to the justices of the peace, and the King also levied a forced 
loan to which a section of the English clergy led by Bishops Sibthrope 
and Roger Manwaring gave their moral support and aid. The Lord Chief 


* (Ed.) W. Cobbett—Parliamentary History of England Tadas 1807) Vol, IT, 
. 218. 
à 4 J. Rushworth—Historical Collections (London, 1659), Vol. I, p. 525. 
s 5 (Ed.) W. D. Hamilton end S.C. Lomas—Calendar of State Papere— Domestic 
Series, 1625-1649 (London, 1897) pp. 36-37. 
* Godfrey Davies—op. cit., pp. 35, 38. 
1 Sir Philip Warwick—op. city, pp. 11719; Godfrey Davies—op. cit., pp. s, 37. 
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Justice, Sir Randolph Crew, was dismissed in 1626 for his refusal to admit 
the legality of this loan, and several English knights, some of them very 
prominent leaders of the Parliament, were sent to prison for refusing 
to contribute to it. Five of the arrested knights, Thomas Darnel, John 
Corbet, John Heveningham, Walter Erle and Edmund Hampden,— 
appealed to the Court of King’s Bench for a writ of habeas corpus. 
But Crief Justice Hyde, perhaps remembering the fate of Crew, accepted 
the argument of Attorney-General Heath that people might be committed 
to prison without any cause being shown by the special order of the 
King (per mandatum speciale domini regis), and consequently refused 
to release the prisoners on bail. As Gardiner has aptly pointed out, 
the judges gave no final verdict in this Five Knights’ Case, and while 
holding that it would be unwarranted on their part (because of the 
confused nature of existing statutes and precedents) to, hasten the King’s 
proceedings, they really refused to leave any evidence on record that in 
their opinion the Crown might persistently refuse to show cause in such 
cases.” Anyway, arbitrary taxation thus inevitably led to arbitrary 
imprisonment, and both these questions agitated the minds of the 
members of the Parliament sin 1628. 3 


Yet another cause of the Parliament's discontent was the favour. 
shown by Charles to his minister, the Duke of Buckingham. Sir Philip 
Warwiek tells us that the favour shown to Buckingham was not liked 
by many in the royal court itself, and that '' a displeasure to the favourite 
soon lessened the duty and reverence which was due to the Prince.’ 
The failure of the expeditions to Cadiz and La Rochelle was blamed 
on the Duke, and the latter became so unpopular that ''his coming safe 
home occasioned as much sorrow as the slaughter and perishing of all 
the rest." The Duke submitted that he had acted under the advice 
of a council pf war, and that the failure of the Earl of Holland to reach 
La Rochelle with supplies in time was also responsible for his defeat. 
But this excuse was never accepted by his opponents.! Strangely 
enough, Buckingham who had been sought to be impeached by the 
Commons in 1626, and had been saved only by the premature dissolution 
of the Parliament by the King advocated the summoning of the Parlia- 
ment again in 1628.12 This time ‘the Parliament did not revive the 
impeachment, but an undercurrent of hostility to the Duke was always 
visible in its deliberations in 1628. During the debates in the Commons 
on the 22nd of. March, Wentworth blamed all the evils of the kingdom 
on the ‘ projectors’ and not on the King. Sir Edward Coke also said 


* Ibid., pp. 37-38. 
® S. R. Gardiner—History of England, 1603-1642 (London, New York, 1909) Vol. 


VI, pp. 214-217. One of these five Knights, Thomas Darnel, however, withdrew his 
petition for a habeas corpus at an early stage in the proceedings. Vide Godfrey 
Davies—op. cit., p. 38n. For a more elaborate discussion of the legal points involvod 
in the Five Knights’ Caso, See W. S. Holdsworth—A History of English Law (London, 
1994), Vol. VI, pp. 34.37. » 

19 Sir Philip Warwick—op. cik, p. 5. 

1 (Ed.) J.O. Halliwell—The Autobiography and Correspondence of Str Simonds 
D’ Ewes (London, 1845), Vol. I, pp. 368, 368n. 

35 Philip Gibbs—The Romance of George Villiers (Now York, 1908), p. 254. 
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on the same day, “I know the King will not do it, 1 know he is a 
religious king, free from personal vices, but he deals with other men’s 
lands and sees with other men’s eyes." This was most probably an 
oblique attack on the Duke. On the 7th of April again, when Secretary 
Coke praised Buckingham for speaking for the Parliament at the Council 
table, Sir John Elot took strong exception to his words and declared 
that the Parliament had no respect for any one but His Majesty alone. 
On this some members of the House cried out, ‘‘ Well spoken, Sir John 
Eliot!’’ Charles, however, extended his patronage and protection to 
Buckingham till the latter’s death (August, 1628). : 


Another grievance of the Parliament in these ‘early days, namely 
the billeting of soldiers and sailors on private houses was closely related 
to the financial stringency of the Government. Unpaid and ill-disci-. 
plined soldiers and sailors enlisted for the expedition of 1624 and later 
years had to be billeted, for there was no money to hire quarters for 
them. Their relations with the general civil ‘population were not 
always very smooth, and we hear of frequent complaints regarding the 
insolent behaviour of these billeted soldiers. An entry in the Commons 
Journals, dated the 26th of March, 1628, tells us that one John Moulden, 
constable at Kingston, went out along with eighty” or one-hundred soldiers 
and extorted money from the local people ‘‘upon threats of pulling 
down and firing their houses.'"5 A royal proclamation, dated the 17th 
of February, 1628, announced that each of the mariners billeted in the 
towns of Wapping, Ratcliffe, Limehouse, Blackwall and Stepney was to 
receive a billet ticket from one of the navy commissioners that would 
find him “meats, drink and lodging” at the rate of 38s 6d per week, but 
that no one was to resort to illegal exactions from the local people, and 
that in case of disorderly assemblies trained bands .were to. be called 
out. The billeting of soldiers and sailors involved the issue of com- 
missions of martial law conferring summary jurisdictions’ over ‘soldiers 
and citizens alike, though the legality of their issue in time of internal 
peace was not easily justifiable.’ The Petition of peer consequently 
sought to abolish this practice altogether. 


The last but not the least was the: ‘question | of rales In the 
-sphere of religion, as Sir John Eliot pointed out in his speech of March 
22, 1628, there was a great danger in “the habit of disregarding and 
violating laws,” and favour had already been shown within the Church 
to those who were most in unison with Rome and even to Rome itself.!* 
The section of the English clergy which good Protestants had begun to 
label ‘Arminian’ preached sermons magnifying the royal prerogative above 


w J. Rushworth—op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 500-501, 526. (Ed.) T. Birch— The Court 

and Times of Charles ihe First (London, 1818), Vol. I, p. 338. 
D. L. Keir—The Constitutional History of M. odern Britain (New York, 1938), 

i 
pl 15 Journals of the House of Commons (London, 1803), Vol. I, pp. 875-876. 

1$ (Ed. Earl of Crawford— Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (Oxford, 1910), .Vol. 
1, p. 181. 

Py D. L. Keir—op. cit., p. 191. 
15 S, R. Gardiner—op. cit, Vol. VI, p. 284. 
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law and Parliament, and herein lay the root of another grad) evil from 
the standpoint of the Parliament. One of the first acts of the Parlia- 
ment of 1628 was to send a petition to the King against the Popish 
recusants, and Charles accepted this petition in order to allay the 
suspicions of the Parliament.?° This religious grievance did not figure 
at all in the Petition of Right, but it was voiced clearly in one of the 
three resolutions adopted by the Parliament on Eliot's suggestion in 
did 2h 
* We have discussed the grievances of the Parliament in some detail 
because the Petition of Right can be undersfood only against the back- 
ground of these grievances and also of the attempts made by the Parlia- 
ment between 1625 and 1628 to remove them. “The Parliament of 1628 
which adopted the Petition of Right was a remarkable Parliament from 
more than one standpoint. In the first place, the House of Commons in 
this Parliament included many. able and influential leaders of upper class 
English Society in those days. A contemporary writer describes them as 
‘the most noble, m magnanimous assembly that ever those walls con- 
tained.” Regarding the wealth of its members he says, ‘‘ I heard a lord 
estimate they were able to buy the upper house (His Majesty only 
excepted) thrice over, notwithstanding there be of lords temporal to the 
number of 118. And what lord in England would be followed by so 
many freeholders as some of those are?" ?? Another contemporary 
authority states that the members of the Commons possessed wealth far 
exceeding that of the Upper House, and that they were at least equals 
in ability. Among the members of the House were to be found great 
orators like Sir John Eliot, Sir Edward Coke and Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
and consequently the debates of 1628 often rose to great heights of eloqu- 
ence. According to his latest biographer Harold Hulme, Eliot’s narrow 
political views prevented him from becoming a truly national leader in 
1628-20. Eliot, in his opinion, placed the nation and the people on a 
lower plane than the Parliament. This view seems to be a little too 
harsh to the great martyr to the cause of freedom of speech in the Parlia- 
ment, but it is unfortunately true that Eliot was less of a constructive 
statesman and more of a demagogue than Coke or Wentworth. The 
Petition. of Right was the work-of Coke and Wentworth and not of Eliot 
in. any real sense of that term. 


In the secorid place, the opposition group in the House of Commons 
in 1628 was much more determined than the opposition groups in the 
previous Parliaments of Charles. The Commons might'still declare, ‘‘ No 
person or council can be greater lovers of, or more careful to maintain 
the sacred rights and prerogatives of the Crown, than we." ?5 In reality, 


1? Godfrey Davies—op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

2 (Ed.) W. Cobbett—op. cil., Vol, TI, pp. 2498. 

?!1 (Ed.) P. L. Hughes and R. F. Fries—OCrown and Parliament in Tudor-Stuart 
England (New York,1959), pp. 200-202 ; 204. 

22 (Ed) T. Birch—op. cit., Vol. I, p. 331. 

38 (Ed. G. W. Johnson— The Fairfax Lapangan Manak of the Reign of 
Charles the First (London, 1848), Vol. I, p. 92. 

2 Harold Hulme—The Life of Sir PN Eliot (London, ` 1957), p. 190. 

% (Ed) W. Cobbett—op. cit., Vol. II, p. 281. 
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however,» they were proclaiming in an indirect manner that the Parlia- 
ment, particularly the Commons was responsible for the welfare of the 
nation at large, and that it was not the King but the King-in-Parliament . 
which was the sovereign authority in the land.2* Some of the members . 
of the Commons in 1628 were estranged from Charles even before they 
came’ to the meeting of the Parliament.: Seventy-six persons, knights 
and commoners, who had been imprisoned by Charles for refusing to pay 
the forced loan were released on the eve of the session, and of these, 
twenty-seven including Wentworth were returned as members to *the 
Commons. These men who had suffered in their liberties and purses 
turned at once to attack arbitrary imprisonment and arbitrary taxation, 
appealing in Parliament to the ‘‘fundamental laws’, which the King’s 
Bench had refused to take into account.2” It cannot be said that the 
King's supporters were absolutely’ unrepresented in the Commons of 1628. ` 
Secretary Coke, Sir Humphrey May, Sir Thomas Edmonds, Weston, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Shilton, the Solicitor-General of the 
Crown, were the leaders of the King’s faction in the Commons. There 
were perhaps many other members who still vacillated between the two 
groups. That is why the doors of the House had sometimes to be locked 
up in order to prevent members from going out without leave. * But, 
on the whole, as Gardiner has pointed out, there was no equal of Went- 
worth, Eliot or Philips in the ranks of the King’s men in the Commons, 
and the opposition group was-also in overwhelming majority in the 
Lower House. Wisely enough, the latter determined to fight not men 
but measures, and this enabled thtm i form a broad anti-absolutist 
front in the Parliament.?* 


Another important feature of the Paxliamíent of 1628 was the increas- 
ing co-operation between the two Houses of the Parliament. As Firth 
has pointed out, one of the interesting political phenomena of the early 
part of the 17th century was the formation of a definite opposition party 
in the Upper House and. its alliance with the popular party in the Lower. 
Many of thé lords were alienated ‘from the first two Stuart sovereigns 
because of the latter’s policy of belittling the Parliament as a whole, and 
of creating too many new peers. Charles began to create new peers right 
from the time of his coronation and within à few days of the summoning 
of the Parliament in 1628 he created five new peers in order to secure a 
comfortable majority in the Upper House.- This policy did not pay in the 
long run because. it..created: a lot of discontent among the old peerage. 
The old peers, -it «was found in the Parliaments of 1626 and 1628, were 
generally disposed to stand up for the constitution against the court, while . 
the new ones were generally subservient to the King: and his ministers, 
. though there were notable exceptions in po classes. Some of the lords 


mw J. W. Allen— English Political Thought, 1603. 1660 (London, 1938), Vol, L 
pp. 27- 28. M. A. Judson—Crisis of the Constitution (New Prunswisk, 1949), p. 226. 
J. R. Tanner— English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century, 
1902-1689 (Cambridge, 1928), p. 61. (Ed.) W. Cobbett—op. cit., Vol. II, p. 217. 
3$ Jbid., p. 843." Journals of the House of Commons, Vol. i p- 904. 
* S.R. Gardiner—op. cit, Vol. VI, pp. 231, 240. 
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were also outraged by the ascendancy of Buckingham. The laíter's 
' fortune was based on the forfeiture of the property of Grey of Wilton, . 
and his power ou the fall of the Howards. In the Parliament of 1628 
both the King and the Commons appealed to the Upper House for sup- 
port, and the latter’s decision in favour of the Commons forced the King 
to accept the Petition of Right. ?? The system of conferences was 
developed to secure agreement between the two Houses, and such con- 
ferences were quite frequent in the 1628 session. Between April 8 and 
May 14 of that year there were at least five conferences between the 
Lords and the Commons and the Petition of Right was discussed in the 
last two of them.*! This support of the Upper House naturally encour- 
aged the Conrmons, and helped them a lot in their struggle against the 
arbitrary power of the King. Unfortunately the value of this alliance . 
was not realized, it seems, by Sir John Eliot.*? 

The foregoing review makes it clear that the House of Commons 
of 1628 was in every respect fitted for the constitutional struggle that it 
had to svage against the King for having the Petition of Right accepted 
by the latter. We shall now trace briefly the history of this conflict 
which started practically with the opening of the Parliament on March 
17, 1628. When the. Parliament began its deliberations, Eliot. wanted 
to renew the attack on Buckingham. But the majority of the Commons 
leaders was of the contrary opinion, and agreed that the violated rights 
of the subject must first be vindicated.** In his inaugural speech 
Charles frankly stated that he expected the Parliament to provide means 
to meet “the common danger” (meaning obviously the hostility with 
France), and that if the latter failed to do their duty in this, he must 
use '' other means " which God had put into his hands. He gave them 
to understand that he was willing to forgive and forget the troubles they 
had given him in the past, provided only the latter agreed to alter their 
conduct.*4 In order to get quick supplies Secretary Coke, under Charles's 
and Buckingham’s instruction, tried to raise the bogey of a Jesuit plot 
in England, taking advantage of the Clarkemwell ineident in which a 
small party of Jesuits had been arrested a few days before the meeting 
of the Parliament. But this plan was of no avail?* From the very 
beginning the leaders of the Commons resolved not to grant Charles sub- 
sidies till their religion and ancient liberties were confirmed.** On March 
24, the Commons Committee, headed by Littleton, listed six main griev- 
ances of the people, namely compulsory attendance at the council board, ` 
imprisonment, confinement, designation for foreign employment, proclama- 
tion of martial law and undue proceedings in the matter of judicature.?* 
On April 1 the authentic copy of the judgment delivered by the Eliza- 
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bethan Chief Justice Anderson on the question of arbitrary imprisonment 
by special order of the Queen was laid before the Littleton Committee 
by.Sir John Eliot. This recently discovered judgment which had been 
misquoted by Attorney-General Heath in the Five Knights’ case was now 
found to be quite favourable to the stand taken by the Commons.** Bo 
the Littleton Committee unanimously adopted on April 3 four resolutions 
on the liberfy of the subject in person and property. According to these 
resolutions, no freeman ought to be committed or detained in prison 
without cause shown; every person committed or detained had a right 
to a writ of habeas corpus; if no legal cause of imprisonment could be 
shown, he must be delivered or bailed; and no tax, tollage, loan, bene- 
volence or similar other imposition could be levied, without the assent of 
Parliament.?? 

On April 2, the debate on supply began in the House of Commons, 
and the general opinion of the House, voiced by Eliot Seymour and others, 
was that further foreign expeditions by the King should be discouraged. 
Charles who had already ‘accepted a petition presented by both &fouses 
on. Papish-recusants *! asked the Commons on April 4 to expedite supply. 
In.a message delivered to the Commons:by Secretary Coke; he assured 
the members that-he had no intention to encroach upon their ancient: 
liberties. But the Commons still went on debating their grievances; and 
though the ‘committee of supply unanimously decided on Wentworth's 
motion to grant the King five subsidies, yet no report of this voting. was 
formally made to-the House, and tthe subsidies were consequently with- 
held because of Charles’s reluctance to settle the fundameytal liberties 
of the subject. On April 4 it was decided to place the four resolutions 
of the Commons before the House of Lords for the latter’s approval, and 
on April 7 this was done by a committee of the Commons led by Coke, 
Selden; Littleton and Dudley Digges.5 Charles naturally became rest- 
less and on April 12 sent a message to the Commons directing them to 
vote the subsidies at once, but this only provoked a reply from the Com- 
mons protesting their loyalty and devotion to the King and asserting at 
the same time that it was the ancient right of the Parliament to dispose 
of matters debated there in their own method. While the argument on 
the Commons’ resolutions proceeded before the Lords, the Lower House 
took up again the ‘questions of billeting of soldiers and of proclamation 
of martial law in times of peace and on April 14 a petition on the billeting 
of soldiers was presented by the speaker to the King.** 

The debates in the House of Lords on the resolutions submitted by 
the Commons proved) very lively indeed. In the Upper House the King’s 
party was believed to have a comfortable majority. But the Rar of 
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: Arundel there led the opposition to the King and he was supported by 
about fifty lords and earls. The bishops were divided between these two 
groups and those of Canterbury, Norwich and Lincoln stood for the sub- 
jects’ rights. Nine lords stood openly for freedom, nine openly sup- 
ported the King. The opposition ultimately proved so strong that the 
King’s party did not venture on a division, and on April, 25, finally, 
the Lords drew up five counter propositions. The first four of these 
resolutions were no doubt intended to protect the subject against all inter- 
ference with the ordinary course of justice. But the fifth resolution 
virtually accepted the King’s prerogative right to imprison people. It 
said that if the King ordered the arrest of any subject for the security 
of his royal person or for the common safety of his people or for the peace- 
ful government of the realm, he would declare within a convenient time 
the cause of the commitment, either general or special, and then have 
the arrested person tried according to the common justice of the 
kingdom.1* 

These counter propositions of the Lords were unacceptable, to the 
Commons. So the latter dropped both their original resolutions and the 
new counter propositions, and, on Wentworth’s suggestion, decided to 
draw up a complete bill of rights and to send it to the Lords for accept- 
ance or rejection. This bill, if accepted, would have told Charles in the 
face that he had no right to billet soldiérs without the householder's 
permission, to levy loans or taxes without the consent.of the Parliament, 
or to commit a man to prison without showing cause.‘7 But this plan 
of the Commons was also foiled by the King who refused to accept any 
specific limitations on his power beyond those already imposed by the 
Magna Carta and other important statutes of the realm. The King 
repeatedly sent messages to the Commons asking them to vote supply 
and to rely on his royal word and promise. Knowing Charles as they 
did, the leaders of the Commons did not rely on his verbal assurances, 
but tried to secure something written and specifie from him. On May 2, 
Wentworth openly asserted in the House of Commons that since there 
had been a publie violation of the laws by the King's ministers, nothing 
could satisfy them but a public amends. Coke on this occasion made 
his famous statement,—‘‘It is to the King's honour that he cannot speak 
but by record." The resentment of the House was vety strong indeed, 
and a member asserted that ‘‘ the subject-has suffered more in the viola- 
tion of ancient liberties, within these few years, than in 800 years 
before. . . .'4* When finally, on May,6, Charles told the Commons that 
he would confirm only the Magna Carta and six other existing statutes 
on the liberty of the subject without any '' additions, paraphrases or 
explanations," the Commons decided to draw up a.Petition of Right 
stating clearly the specific grievances for which they sought redress. 
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Since the King was willing to approve only a vague confirmation of the 
existing laws of the land, a petition was necessary to put the Commons’ 
explanation on record. - A committee was appointed comprising Coke, 
Eliot, Wentworth, Pym, Philips and a “few others to draft the Petition; 
on May 8 the Petition was presented to the House and the Lords were 
immediately requested to appoint a day for 4 conference upon it.?? . | 
The Petition of Right, as adopted by the House of Commons, is 
indeed a remarkable document in British Constitutional history. The 
Petition began with a recital of constitutional precedents, real and imagi- 
nary, in its favor. Thus it cited the imaginary Statutum de Tallagio non 
concedendo of Edward I's reign which was alleged to have laid down that 
no tollage or aid would be taken without.‘‘ the assent. of the archbishops, 
bishops, earls, barons,- knights, burgesses and other freemen of the com- 
monalty of this realm.' It also cited the law of the, twenty-fifth regnal 
year of King Edward III which had laid down that no person would be 
compelled to make any loans to the King against his will, and the Magna 
Carta which was. positively against the arbitrary. imprisonment of the 
subject.. The petition then pointed out how all these time-honored pri- 
vilegés-of the people had-been violated by- the King’s officers in recent 
times. Finally it- put forward its four main demands: (1) that no man 
hereafter should be compelled: to make any gift, loan, benevolence, tax 
or such like charge without common consent by act of Parliament; (2) 
that no.freeman should be imprisoned or detained without cause shown; 
(3) that soldiers and sailors should not be billeted upon private homes 
unwilling to receive them; and (4) -that commissions for proceeding by 
martial law should be revoked and annulled and-never issued again in 
the future.*! 


The Petition was debated hotly in the. House of -Lords for nearly 
a week. On May 12,.Charles wrote a letter to the Lords arguing on his: 
right of imprisonment which he claimed to be an inalienable part of his: 
sovereignty: After receiving this-letter the Lords conferred . with the 
Commons, and finally on May, 17, decided to endorse the Petition, but 
with one reservation. This reservation, proposed by ‘Arundel, declared 
that the Lords would present the-Petition-to the King, ‘‘ not only with a 
care of preserving our own liberties, but with due regard to leave entire 
that sovereign power,” with which the King was trusted for the protec- 
tion, safety. and ‘happiness of his-subjects:5? When the Petition was 
sent back to the Commons in this form, the latter refused to’ accept it, 
because, as Wentworth pointed out, “If we do admit ‘of this addition, 
we shall leave the subject worse than we found him." Eliot; whose 
'' idealization of the house made him extravagantly sensitive to its 
honour," wanted to proceed without the Lords’ support. But Wentworth 
firmly declared that the Commons must act in harmony with the Lords 
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on this matter, and went on negotiating with the Lords. After a few 
more conferences the Lords dropped their additional clause, and or 
May 26, agreed to adopt the Petition. Thus, as Firth had pointed out, 
the dominant party in the Lords, after its attempts at compromise failed, 
decided in favor of the Commons and not in favor of the Crown.** 

The Petition was formally presented to the King on June 2, and in 
order to make it more palatable to Charles, the Commons had already 
announced the dates of the five subsidies which it had secretly agreed 
upon long before.55 But Charles still tried to evade the Petition and 
,8ve a very ambiguous answer to the effect that '' Right be done accord- 
ing to the laws and customs of the realm; and that the status be put in 
due execution, that his subjects may have no cause to complain of any 
wrovgs or oppressions, contrary to their just Rights and Liberties, to the 
preservation whereof, he holds himself, in conscience, as well obliged, as 
of his own prerogative." (underlining mine).** This vague answer did 
not satisfy the Commons (especially because it avoided saying that the 
King had misgoverned), and hence the latter continued the debates and 
proposed to draw up a remonstrance, narrating the grievances of the 
kingdom. Un June 4-5 Charles tried to stop the remonstrance, and in 

.8 threatening message to the Commons commanded them aot to proceed 
with any new business except passing the Subsidy Bill, and nof to “ lay 
any scandal or aspersion upon the state, government, or ministers there- 
of.’’57 Sir John Finch, the Speaker of the Commons, who was a very 
nervous person, always torn between two loyalties, silenced Eliot when 
the latter rose to speak on the King’s message. After several minutes of 
silence and shedding of tears,—a typical Puritan demonstration, later 
practised even by Cromwell,—the House went into committee to decide 
what was to be done.** The House of Lords also intervened at this 
critical hour, and ‘Bristol moved for a committee to draw up a representa- 
tion “‘ to show the dangers likely to ensue tinto this kingdom, if the 
Parliament should be now dissolved." The committee was actually not 
appointed, but the King in fear drew back. The Lords then asked the 
Commons to join with them in requesting the King for a clear and satis- 
factory answer to the Petition, and in answer to this joint request of the 
two Houses the King at last assented to the Petition in the rather unusual 
form: “Soit droit fait comme il est desiré’’ (June 7).5? 

The acceptance of the Petition of Right by Charles gave great satis- 
tion to the Commons, and as the news spread in the capital, the steeple 
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of the city churches rang out T merriest peals, and big ME were 
lighted up amidst rejoicing crowds.*" Strangely but ominously enough, 
many people believed that the acceptance of the Petition by the ‘King 
meant the fall of the Duke of Buckingham, and it was even rumored that 
the Duke was already in the Tower.* The Commons finally passed the 
Subsidy Bill on June 12, but the conflict with the King was by no means 
over. The. Commons soon proceeded with the remonstrance already 
proposed, and that -compelled Charles to dissolve the: Parliament.*? 
“Gardiner observés, '' The Petition of Right has. justly been deemed 
by constitutional historians as second in importance only to the Great 
Charter itself... . Like the Great Charter too, the Petition of Right was 
the beginning, nob the end, of a revolution." Charles was stripped of 
supreme authority, but this action was negative because this authority 
‘was not fully vested in the Parliament. “ The old: order had received 
a deadly blow, but-it had not given -place to the new.’ It may be 
argued that throughout their history, the English people have cared not 
so much for comprehensive political theories or constitutional . schemes 
as "for. . practical remedies, for specific political grievances; and the Petition 
of Right was undoubtedly designed to redress some specific political griev- 
ances of the English people in 1628. But even from this utilitarian point 
of view the efficacy of the Petition has been questioned. Gardiner again 
points out that while deciding that every prisoner should have a trial 
before the judges if he asked for it, the Petition took no precautions to 
ensure that the trial should be a fair one. In the 17th century the judges 
were much under the King’s control. They were appointed and dismissed 
by the King and were likely to take the same view of things which was 
taken at court. The effect of the. Petition, Gardiner argues, could be fully 
felt only after the judges became. independent of the Crown, as- they did 
'after the Revolution of 1688.°¢ Since the Petition of Right was not a 
regular act of the Parliament, the judges might also refuse to.be bound: 
by it, if they so desired.** In spite of all these drawbacks, the Petition 
of Right was a very important landmark in the constitutional history of 
England. By. choosing a middle. way, the Commons gained temporary 
relief for the subjects. No wide constitutional- principle was -certainly laid 
down in the Petition. - There was. no general -prohibition of financial 
. exactions in it, though benevolences. and -forced loans were specifically 
declared illegal. Arbitrary imprisonment also could not be. completely 
ruled out in the future.. But as Adair has pointed out, the Commons 
was able to place on record the King's acceptance. of.the statement that 
- according to the laws of the realm certain definite official practices were 
ilegal.” The first answer to the Petition that" Charles gave on June 2 
was really as much. an nesep rane’ of the Petition as was the final answer 
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of June 7 and the King himself pointed it out on that occasion. But 
the first answer was rather. ambiguous unlike the final one, and the 
Commons wanted to avoid all ambiguity in the King’s statement about 
the existing laws of the realm. Moreover, Commons adopted the same 
procedure for passing the Petition of Right as they used to do for enacting 
regular laws. This was done, in Adair’s opinion, to make the- Petition 
binding on the judges of the realm; it was not just an ordinary petition 
on which the judges could adjudicate.** In the opinion of Mosse also, 
the Commons in 1628 wanted to produce a document which could be 
enforced in the courts of Justice, and therefore be equivalent to law. 
Relf tells us that Judges Pelham and Pine declared that the courts of 
justice would be bound to take notice of the laws of which the Petition 
was an explanation. The Petition of Right, Relf aptly remarks, was a 
permanent record and one broadcast all over the country. It performed 
its mission by educating public opinion and by keeping the issue clear as 
between the King and the Parliament. It was definitely a check on the 
arbitrary exercise of the royal prerogative, and the enforcing laws could 
not perhaps have followed if it had not paved the way.'* Charles’s 
. hesitation to accept the Petition itself shows that it was an importand 
document. 


A few remarks will not be quite out of place here about the nature 
of the conflict between the Crown and the Parliament which produced 
(though did not end in) the Petition of Right of 1628. Modern writers 
like Allen and Davies have pointed out that the struggle between the 
Crown and the Parliament in this period really represented a struggle 
between the King and the rising commercial-cum-landowing classes who 
were conscious of their social position and ambitious of political power. 
The Crown’s power of arbitrary interference and direction was becoming 
more and more a danger to the position they were establishing in society. 
That position would never become secure until with the two Houses of 
the Parliament as their instrument they could control the action of the 
Crown.7! The Parliament, even the Commons, could not undoubtedly 
claim to be the representative of the nation in 1628 and for many years 
to come. Historically speaking also, constitutional tradition was more 
on the side of the King than on the side of the Parliament. As Judson 
has pointed out, most Englishmen in the first forty years of the 17th 
century did not possess a clear and firm belief in the doctrine of Parlia- 
mentary sovereignty." In spite of all this, however, it cannot be denied 
that the curtailment of the royal prerogative for which the commons 
stood in this period was sure to benefit the common people in the long 
run as much as the bourgeoisie. Prevention of arbitrary taxation and 
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arbitrary imprisonment, of billeting of soldiers upon private houses and 
of proclamation of martial law in times óf peace was something in which 
the middle classes might be particularly interested, but which was cer- 
tainly not immaterial to the people at large. The great majority of 
the Parliamentary leaders were basically conservative and moderate in 
their thinking, but, as Judson has quaintly remarked, they were laying 
the foundation of one pillar of democratic thought, that the ultimate 
responsibility of the government, is to the people governed.' Allen 
quotes a statement of Eliot to show that the propertied classes dominating 
the Parliament of 1628 were not devoid of political idealism. Speaking 
on the forced loan in the Commons on March, 22nd, 1628, Eliot said that 
if law could be so disregarded, all property was at the mercy of the 
executive. But, he- pointed out that it was not simply a question of 
‘property; “ib. is of more; more than is pretended; moré than can be 
uttered. Upon this, dispute not. alone our’ lands and goods are engaged, 
but all that we call ours."* The Petition. of Right of 1628 réflected to 
some extent this idealism of the rising propertied classes, 
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KAHLIL GIBRAN: A MODERN SUFI POET 


SRI KUBERNATH Rav, M.A. (Car.) 
Lecturer in English, Nalbari Degree College, Assam 


Kahlil Gibran, an Arabic Poet of our century has been characterised 
by the critics, as one of the triumvirate on the modern literary scene of 
Asia, the other two being Tagore of India and No-gu-chi of Japan. They 
represent the voice of soul with the whole range of its colourful spectrum, 
though the average green modernist of our universities would not prefer 
to call them religious. Certainly none of them is communal, but to call 
them ‘secular’ is to devaluate them, though it is being done in the case 
cf our modern poets like Rabindranath and Subrahamnyam Bharati by 
those so-called ‘ progressives’ who behave like a guilty thing surprised 
at the very world ‘religious’ or ‘ Bhakti,’ Vaishnavite ete. though they 
appreciate T. S. Eliot for his Catholic background. 


“The Near East is a land of prophets. Kahlil Gibran was born in one 
part of the Near East that is called Lebanan. He wrote mainly in Arabic 
but almost a dozen of his works are available in English too, some of them 
translated by the poet himself. The chief among his works are: The 
Madman (1918), The Prophet (1932), Jesus the son of Man (1928), The 
Garden of the Prophet (1933), Nymphs of Valley (1942), A Tear and a Smile 
(1950). He travelled throughout Europe and America and in the last 
part of his life settled permanently in U.S.A. That is why in his poetry 
we find the desert-and-vineyard—images of Arabic and Persian stock 
&ccompanied by the Northern imagery of sea and mist. His two works 
The Prophet and The Garden of the Prophet are among the most 
widely read books of our time. Their majesty of feeling and the spiritual 
warmth have been recognised by the West too. One of the outstanding 
critics A.E. (George Russell), the famous Irish poet and dramatist, writes: 
“I do not think East: has spoken with so beautiful a voice since Rabindra- 
nath Tagore.........- I have not seen for years a more beautiful book 
in its thoughts, and when reading ib, I understood it better than ever before 
what Socrates meant by beauty of thought which exercise a depper en- 
chantment than beauty of form." 

The spiritual reservoir of Gibran's poetic fire is the great tradition of 
his own lands, the Hebrew prophets, the Neoplatonies of Alexandrian school, 
the Nestorian teachers of Pre-Islamic era and above all the Moslem Sufis. 
of Arabia and Persia, in short the whole of the East in the Islamio penumbra. 

Besides this, his poetry contains the Aryan temper of Hindu and Greek 
thoughts, e.g. the cyolic;view of universe and creation, the rebirth, the 
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immortality of soul and the like. In fact not only Gibran but Sufism in 
general is indebted to Hindu and Greek sources of the above factors. Sufism 
in its origin was independent of Islam and perhaps it is older than Islam. 
During the life-time of the prophet Muhammad, there we find traces of well 
organised Sufi-groups. One mystic Sufi nun Rabbia i: referred by the 
teachers of early Islam. For a löng time, the orthodox theology of Islam 
did not cannonise Sufisi because the latter does not accept any prophet 
as mediator between God and the devotee, while.in former it is à necessary 
condition. Mansoor and Sarmad were beheaded by the orthodox’ autho- 
rities for saying ‘ An-Al-Huque’ (I am He) which became a slogan of later 
Sufi-culture: In fact it was the genius of Imam-al Guzzali (10th century.) 
which brought synthesis between the two, and since after Sufism became 
an integral part of Islam. As to the origin of Sufism, it is one of those 
knotty problems of history which are doomed to remain undecided for 
ever. But one fact is now more or less- accepted that it was influenced by 
Nóo-platonism, Hebrew thoughts and Hindu ideas: Kahlil: Gibren’s poetry 
inherits all these and represents a grand synthesis of all. 

` The Sufi protagonist of The Garden. of the Prophet, one June, 
speaks to his disciples in the „presence of the rising Sun: 

` “The image of morning seen in a dew-drop is not less than the Sun; 

The reflection of life in your soul is not less than life. NS 

* The dew-drop mirrors the light because it is one with light and you 
reflect life because you and life are one. A < 

“ Shall a dew-drop say, ‘ But once in thousand years I am even a dewe `’ 
drop, speak you and answer it saying: Know you not, the light of all 
years is shining in your circle?” Sy 

Here we find Gibran expressing the very.core of Sufism. Acéording to 
Sufism the universe is à mirror in which God looks ‘into Her face (as Sufi 
takes God for Etcrnel Le Belle Dame or Beloved), that is, world. is reflection 
of God. A Sufi further feels oneness with all the objects of Nature as they . 
also share bis ecstasy and restlessness and passion for ; Her’ (The God). 
In all the living beings God's self is projected and this projection is called 
"being, Ruh, (or Jivatma' as a Hindu would call it) which is evidently 
nothing bub image of God eaused by.that act of projection. It is natural 
for Ruh to feel urge towards its original source, that is, God. Neo-Platonic 
calls this creative aspect of God, ‘ Nous’ or ‘ Logus’? (a term used by 
Aristotle), which projects ideas and souls on the ‘formless matter and thus 
phenomenal world comes into existence. This Nous is the source of all 
the individual souls. This extension of platonic philosophy is the bed-rock 
of Christian and latter Sufi-Moslem philosophies. _Sufis restates _ the same 
fact in a poetic way. The rhetorics of the are: differs, fact remaining 
ss to its source—tradition. 

"This Sufist- cum-Neo-platonic standpoint is i main force of Gibran's 
intellectual background. Let us take another: example: 
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* In your waking dreams when you are hushed and listening to your 
“deeper self’ our thoughts like snowflakes fall and flutter and garment 
all the sounds of your spaces with white -silence.”’ 

This ‘ deeper self’ is nothing but what Sufis call ‘ qualb’ (conscience) 
in which ‘ Quibla’ (God or the Holy stone ‘ Asabad ' which is symbol of 
God) exists, and this qualb exists in our body itself which is the Quaba. 
One need not go to Mecca for God, as everything is inside: This is what 
every Sufi says. 


Further, writes Gibran : . 

“All thing shall melt and turn into song when Spring comes. Even 
stars, the vast snowflakes that fall slowly upon the larger fields shall melt 
into singing streams. When the Sun of His face shall arise above horizon, 
which forzen symmetry would not turn into a liquid melody ? And, who 
among you would not be the cup-bearer to the myrtles and the laurels.” 

Here God's Beauty is shown as one witb Nature's. Man is urged to be 
a cup-béarer (Saqui) to this Beauty. Object of devotion in Sufi tradition 
is taken to be Feminine, so the sentiment of devotion is amorous and erotic. 
Here Kahlil Gibran has made a free use of the traditional Sufi-imagery. 
The amorous sentiment by the poet is kept intact, but the formal relation 
of images is reversed. The ‘ She OE traditional Sufi poetry becomes here 
‘He’ and so the Saqui is the man himself. There is another formal dis- 
tinction from old Sufi poets like Hafiz, Rumi and Attar. The traditional 
symbols of Sufi poetry were of vineyard stock t.e. wine, wine-creeper, cup, 
lips and the associated images like glances and smiles, nightingales and 
roses ete. But in Gibran's poetry we find clouds and snowflakes, mist and 
dew-drop and sea, foam and waves, blue and white, and so on. These 
images come from his personal impressions and they sometimes fit better 
than the traditional images. Let.us take one example of ‘ Drop-&-Sea ’- 
imagery which express the Abova: referred Bhtiosophy * Emanation of souls 
' from Nous.’ — 

“It was but yesterday that you were with the moving sea and you were 
shoreless and without a self. Then wind, the breath of life, wove you a 
veil of light on her face and her hand gathered you up and gave you form 
and with a head held bigh you sought the heights. But the sea followed 
after you, and her song is still with you. And though you have forgotten 
your parentage, she will ever assert. her motherhood and forever she will 
call you unto her. 

* In your wonderings among the mountaies and the desert you will 
always remember the depth of her cool heart. And though ten times you will 
not know what you long for, it is indeed for her vast and rhythmic peace." 

This is the voice of Arif (Prajna or supermind), which feels the urgency 
of Haquiquat (the truth of the Beautitude or the Grand Union). These 
ideas are as old os the Vedas. According to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad the 
birth-place of philosophy is India not Greece and there were well-developed 
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systems of Upanishadic Vedant and Samkhya (in terms at least) long 
before Buddha. (Introduction: “ History of philosophy: Eastern and’ ` 
Western,’ Longmans). Considering the facts that there was a regular 
commerce among Egypt, Sumeria, Babylone, Greece and this Indian. sub- 
continent from the days of Indians-valley culture, and that Persian culture, 
specially that of ‘ Pahlavas,’ (whose high piping “ Pehlvi’’ is referred by 
Omar Khayyam) was intertwined with Indian Culture from the Pre-Buddhist 
era, it is not unconvincing that the Vedanta, Pythagoras, Plato and Sufism 
are the various scions of the same original stock, whose root is the Vedas, 
the oldest available vistas of our human race.. : AMET 

Catholicity of Kahlil Gibran is further expressed in many of hie poems 
where he speaks, in clever terms, -about ideas ‘ike prenatal existence, re- 
birth and. immortality of soul which were preached by Hindus and Greeks. 
Rebirth cr the cycle of birth and. death, is not accepted by the orthodox 
type of Islam end Christianity. Gibran writes in one. of his poems : 
_ ‘* A thousand times shall my father and mother be buried here (in this 
garden) and a thousand times shall the wind bury the seeds, and a thousand 
years hence you and I and these flowers shall come together in the garden 
even as new, and we shall be, loving life; we shall be dreaming of space ; 
and we shall be rising towards the sun." ' 

This cyclic view of life is the outcome of Gibran's tolerant and free 
sensibility which is a characteristic of our un-orthodox century. 


* * ; i * 
; ! 
A very significant point in the mystic experience of the poets of Sufi 
school and Bhakti school, is the relative absence of what Christian mystics 
call the Dark Night of Soul. It is a stage in which old sensibility, the 
sensory and perceptive systems of former part of the life have been des- 
troyed, while a new spiritual sensibility has not taken place or evolved in 
vhe mind. This stage of passive sensibility or insensibility is celled the 
Dark Night of Soul or the Desert of Soul in the language of mystics. The 
devotee in this stage becomes insensible to pain and pleasure- both. In- 
ability to feel anything is worse than feeling pain. So at such a stage, 
pain also is welcomed as a relief as it gives the pleasure of feeling some- 
thing, and Christ, the Tiger, is sought to inflict pain and bruises on the 
devotee, the victim of His love. Thus ‘sadism’ intrudes in the aura of 
spiritual feelings.: In the oriential mysticism, its psychological background 
being different, this stage is left almost as a moot point. In the poetry of 
Kahlil Gibran too we find almost nil which can be related to this. In his 
mystic experience there are expressions of restlessness, the sense of unspent 
spiritual force in the soul, like an arrow on a stretched bow, and a strong 
wistfulness for Fana (the Great Union). But all these are positive aspects 
of mystic sensibility, while the above referred stage (the Dark Night) re. l 
presents a negative one. Let us take one example. .. 
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“And the night waxed deep; and Almustafa was dark with the night 
his spirit was as a cloud unspent. He cried again; 


‘ Heavy laden is my soul with her ripe fruits—would I were a tree flower- 
less and fruitless. For the pain of abundance is more bitter than barrenness. 


“And the sorrow of the rich from whom none will take is far greater than 
grief of the poor whom none would give'." 


This pain of abundance, this wistfulness for release of the abundance is 
quite different from the desert barrennes of the Dark Night of Soul which 
is much talked of, and much glorified in the Occidental mysticism. 


* * * 


Gibran in some of his poems, has expressed the final stage of Sufi spiritual 
activity (i.e. Fana or tbe Great Union) not through traditional symbols 
of lover and beloved or ‘cup cf lips’ but through the elemental imagery of 
universal forces of nature, and thereby combining Sufism with Nature- 
mysticism. For example : 

“0 Mist, my sister, my sister Mist 
Iam one with you now. 
No longer I am a self 
The.walls have fallen 
The chains have broken 
I rise to you, Mist 
And together we shall float upon the sea 
Until life’s second day when dawn shall lay you in a garden 
And me babe upon the breast of a woman." 


Here is a Sufi Wordsworth speaking of relations of soul in the context 
of ‘formless and elemental’ Nature and speaking of the life beyon.i the 
heavenly life after the death, that is of rebirth. The he of the Lake- 
District was confined to the primary level of Nature-mysticism, to the moon- 
light, flowers and colours of this life only, which everybody can feel. But 
Gibran’s Nature-mysticism is colourless and transparent belonging to form- 
less state in which an object is only in elemental condition, only one step 
further from the primary Matter. Wordsworth’s mysticism is ‘ Sagun ’ 
while Gibran’s is -‘ Nirgun’, if we are allowed to use our own  termi- 
nology. 


* * * 


Besides this mystic appeal in Gibran's poetry we find a love for aphorism 
and fables (Niti-katha) in which he expresses the diamond-cut experiences 
of his own life, with the classical simplicity and clarity. This reminds us 
of the mannerism and style of the Bostan and the Gulistan of Sheikh Saddi, 
the great classics of Arabic literature. Another characteristic of Gibran's 
speech is its sermon-like quality which is perhaps an outcome ‘of his 
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devotion to ‘ Alkoran’ -and the Holy Bible. The following lines are akin 
to the fiery message of Hebrew prophets, in tone and gestures; and they 
have a message not only for the Arabis world but also for the Indians of 
our time : 
** Pity the nation that is full of beliefs and empty of religion. 
** Pity the nation. that wears a cloth it does not weave, eats a bread it does 
not harvest, and drinks a wine that does not flow from its own wine-presses, 
** Pity ihe mation, that acclaims the bully as a hero, and deems the glittering 
conqueror bountiful.” 


D 


** Pity the nation that raises d its voice save when it walks in funeral, 


boasts not except among its ruins, and will rebel not save when its neck is laid 
between the sword and the .block. 


** Pity the nation whose sages are dumb and whose LAUNE men are in 
the cradle. i 


t PWY the nation divided in ogren; each fragment deeming itself a 
nation." . 


N.B.—The quotations used herein, belong chiefly to Gibran’s master. | 
pieces : The Garden of ihe Prophet and The Prophet. 


THE EARLIEST ABODE OF THE ARYAS! 


RABINDRAKUMAR SIDDHANTASHASTRI 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit Maharaj Bir Bikram College, Agartala, Tripura 


From our very boyhood we are taught that the forefathers of the Indian 
äryas ? came to this country from a foreign land and colonized for the first 
‘time in the valley of the Punjab. After deep studies and thorough researchés 
in different branches of Indology, I have arrived at a different conclusion. 
According to my consideration, it was India, and no other country where the 
ancestors of the Hindus and some other civilized nations of different 
continents used to live at the earliest time, and from where some of them in 
different groups and on different occasions marched to other countries and 
colonized there. ` 

The exponents of a non-Indian origin of fhe āryas, with a view to establish.’ 
ing their theory have put forward arguments of different kinds. Most of them, 


both Indian and foreigo, have framed their arguments on the basis of - 


coincidences in names of lands, rivers, mountains, etc. and of some references 
to a cold and a hot place as well as to a paternal home in the Rgveda. Let 
us examine. the arguments of the above scholars in the present article. Of 
course, there are arguments of a different kind, which will be discussed .on a 
later occasion, 

Mr. Manik B. Pithawalla, a. renewed geographer in his book The Aryan 
Home has tried to establish that the original stock of the aryas, or at least 
the forefathers of the group which according to bim afterwards entered 
India, used to live in the upper valley of the Syrdaria, and that their 
decendants gradually advanced first to the Amudaria valley and then to other 
regions. Mr. Pithawalla has relied mostly upon the coincidence in nemes of 
lands, rivers, etc. of the Syrdaria and Amudaria valleys with their Indian 
counterparts. The main arguments of Mr. Pithawalla may be summarised 
as below: 

1. In the Zoroastrian scriptures, a place named Airyanavaejo has been 
described as the best of all lands. From the descriptions given in the said 
books, it is known that the said land was the Syrdaria valley. This term 
Atryanavaejo bas much coincidence with the Indian term Arygvaria, which 
till today is the name of northern India. The said Indian term, according 
to Mr. Pithawalla, was nothing but an imitation made by the Indian dryas, 
with a view to showing respect to their paternal home. The sacred river flowing 
through the said valley airyanavaejo has been recorded in old Persian books 


1 No. I is attached to the title of the article for the reason that, some other articles 
on the same topic will be written later. 
The term ‘ Aryan’ is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit term arya. 


x 
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as Vehdaiti, a term that has coincidence with the name of the Indian river 
Bhagirathi, the sacredmost river of India, flowing through the major portion - 
of her northern half. Several names of ancient Persian villages and towns, 
such as Varena, Sughdha and the like, have similarity with their Indien. 
counterparts. Varand and Srughna were the names of two different towns 
of ancient India. Haptahindava a valley of ancient: Persia reminds us of 
the Saptasindhu or the valley of the seven rivers of India. Harayu and 
Harahvaiti, two eminent rivers of ancient Syrdaria valley remind us of the 
Indian rivers Sarayu and Sarasvati respectively. All the Indian names 
mentioned -above, according to Mr. Pithawalla are nothing but imitation 
by the Indian aryas. E l y 

2. The authors of the Zoroastrian scriptures have paid homage to their 
sacred land Airyanavaejo with the words nemo airyane vaejahi (Homage to 
the land of the original áryas). By these words, the authors of the sacred 
books of Persia, as Mr. Pithawalla thinks, have indicated that the said 
airyanavaejo had been their earliest habitat, which, according to Mr. 
Pithawalla, could be no other land than the Syrdaria-Amudaria valley. 

The arguments of Mr. Pithawslla mentioned above, according to our 
consideration, are not acceptable for the following reasons :— 


(Ņ If the forefathers of the Persians would have been pom a 
India, then alsc coincidences in the names of places, rivers, eto. might take 
place. That the ancestors cf the Persians were emigrants from India, will 
be established in a sepatate article. uer 

(2) Any poet or writer, devoted to his own country may deseribe, it as the 
best of all lands. In doing so, he may not take notice cf histcrical or geo- 
graphical facts. To an ardent Bengalee poet, Bengal is the best land, to a 
Punjabi it is the Punjab, tc a Kashmiri it is Kashmir and so on. To an 
Indian patriot. India is the best and sacredmost country, whereas toa 
Germanit is Germany and no other land. Description of a land as the 
best and. sacredmost of all lands therefore vannot be regarded as an 
infallible evidence in solving an important quéstion like determining the 
location of the earliest habitat of the aryas. : 

(3) It may be quite reasonable to hold that the ancestors of the Persians 
migrated to that country from their earliest Indian habitat, .and that with 
a view to showing respect to. their paternal land the Persian poet pen 
‘homage to the land in the process mentioned above. 

' (4) If Persia would be the original abode of the dryas,and if the ancestors 
of the Indian a@ryas would have migrated from Persia, some reference and 
homage to that country would have been found in ancient Indian literature. 
But there is nothing of the kind. 

(5) It is quite reasonable to hold that, when the migrating people from 
India saw a fertile land in Persia, through which a big river was flowing, and 
in the midst of which a mountain was standing, they chose this land for 
their colonization, because of its similarity with their original Indian habitat, 
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In memory of their paternal home these migratic people named or renamed 
their new colony as Airyanavaejo after the term Arydvarta, the name of their 
Indian home.. The river flowing through their new colony was named 
Vehdaiti after the sacred name of the Indian river Bhágirathi.. They :1so 
gave new names to different villages, rivers and mountains, after the names 
of their Indian counterparts. 

Having found some description of a cold place in the Rgveda, a few 
scholars, both Indian and foreign, bore an idea in their mind that the earliest 
abode of the aryas might have been a very cold region. As the upper portion 
cf the Himalayas was regarded by them quite uninhabitable, they have 
attempted to establish a new theory, according to which, the ancestors of 
the áryas used to live at or around the north pole, which undoubtedly, till 
today is the coldest, place on earth. But there are at least two different 
strong reasons against the said theory. The first is that human beings could 
not possibly originate at an extremely cold place like the north pole, and 
secondly that the region around the nortt pole is covered with weter that 
freezes during the winter and melts during the summer. Such ə cold place 
` cannot be imagined to have human habitation which requires more warmth. 
Moreover, neither vegetable nor any wild animal could grow in such a place 
and without these things human beings could not subsist for want of food. 
The exponents of the north-pole-theory, most probably had to face the above 
arguments, and with a view to refuting them, they advanced some new 
arguments in their favour. 

Amongst the non- Tudians, so far as we know, Dr. Warren was the first and 
the most prominent of the north-pcle-theory. He has expressed his own 
view, and has given his own arguments in this respect, in his renowned book 
Paradise Found. Some of the Prominent arguments of Dr. Warren may 
be summarised as follows :— . 

(a) There might have been a time, when the Arctic region was much mere 
hot than it is at present, and at such a period, human beings ond have 
lived in the said regions. 

(b) Around the northern part of Siberia, sea-water at different places 
is so: shallow that one cannot be blamed, if he suggests that the shallow 
sea on the north of Siberia, at a certain period had been a habitable land, 
having the arcestors of the dryas as its inhabitants. 

(c) During excavations, bones of horses, elephants, etc. along with some 
grassy lend were found under the surface of northrn Siberia. This may be 
accepted as a strong evidence in favour of admitting the region to have been 
a land, habitable for human beings at a certain period. ‘ l 

These arguments of Dr. Warren, according to our consideration, are not 
 tenable for the following reasons :— 

(1) Dr. Warren, however reputed he may TS could not reasonably but 
forward: any imagination of his as an evidence for establishing’ any theory. 
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(2) The part of a sea which now-a-days is' found to be shallow, might | 
have been deep in remote past. It is also not unreasonable tc hold that the 
northern part of Siberia emerged out of water at a later date, due to a severe 
earthquake or some other natural calamity, which is found to be potent 
enough for raising the surface of a sea above the water-level. 


(3) It is not unreasonable to hold that some natural disaster such as 
earthquake, flood or glacier removed some bznes or bodies of different 
animals from any mountainous or other region and brought them down to 
the sea, It is also not unlikely that with the flow of a glacier seme grassy 
land from a high part of mountain broke down upon a,heap of melted snow 
which afterwards became frozen keeping the said grassy land inside it. Such 
a glacier quite naturally might have moved to any direction by the pressure 
ofits natural flow. 

The aforesaid thesis of Dr. Warren was highly aiei and strongly 
supported by Mr. Valagangadbar Tilak, the popular Marhatt: sckolar of 
high eminence, Mr. Tilak has put forward several new arguments for support: 
ing the said Arctic theory, which are very skillfully recorded by him in his 
well-known book The Arctic Home in the Vedas: Mr. Tilak, in this : 
connection has utilised his profound knowledge which be acquiréd by deep 
study of the Vedic texts as well a: of several books of astronomy. Most cf 
the scholars now-a-days appear to be willing to admit the views of Mr. Tilak, 
due to their firm faith in his scholarship. The most prominent argument 
of Mr.. Tilek may be summarised as follows :— l 

The Sanskrit terms isas and ratri meaning dawn and hight respectively 
are found in seme hymns of the Rgveda in plura! number. The use of plural 
number with the said words indicates that the earliest abode of the aryas 
had been a place, where dawn and night were of long durance, As the Arctic 
regions have a day and a night each of our six months’ length, some - of the 
said regions must have been the habitat in question. ; 

For establishing his above view, Mr. Tilak had to denounce most of the 
popular commentaries of the Vedic texts, i.e., the commentaries composed 
by Sayana, Mahidhara and others. He also had to denounce the views of 
Yaska, the great author of the popular book Nirukta, which undoubtedly 
is a reliable lexicon of the Vedic words. Thus it appears that Mr. Tilak held 
Dr. Warren at a much higher position in respect of authority, than he held 
the selfless Indian sages of immense experience. 

With a view to refuting the above arene of Mr. Tilak, I like to add 
following lines :— 

(1) Yaska, Sayana, Mahidhara and the Sika ancient commentators of 
of the Vedas were much more educated, sagacious, wise and experienced 
than Mr. Warren and Mr. Tilak, which is evident from their writings. 


(2) It is a common usage that when anybody wishes to mention a good 


number of days or nights on a praticular occasion, he, as a general rule, uses 
the words ‘day’ and ‘night’ or their equivalents in plural number. That 
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from time immemorial, such was the usage in India, is known trom different 
books of remote antiquity, i.e. the Puranas, the Mahabharata and the like. 
For example, we may refer to the Bhagabata Purana, in which (10/29/1) the 
expression ‘tah ratrih’ (those nights) is found to be used for referring to a 
good number of nights* on a particular occasion. If one admits the 
above argument of Mr. Tilak, this will lead him to hold that Vrndabanz, 
where Lord Krsna is said to have performed His playings was situated in 
the Arctic region, because of the use of plural number with the word ratri 
(night). But everybody knows that Vrndábana was situated on the bank 
of the river Jumna, and that it has its existence there till today. ` 


(3) The authors of the Puranas and some other Sanskrit books of 
antiquity have given descriptions not only of heaven (dwelling place of gods), 
but of many other apparently imaginary regions, such as "Piljloka, Rsiloka, 
Brahmaloka and the like. In the Pitrloka a day or night is said to be as 
long as a combination of our fifteen days or nights. A day or night in the 
Rsiloka is much longer than it is in the Pitrloka. In the Brahmaloka, a 
day or night is said to have much more length than it has in the Reiloka. 
On the strength of Mr. Tilak's aforesaid argument, one may like to hold 
thst, our ancestors, at a certain period used to live with their human body, 
in eny one or even in each of the imaginary regioris mentioned above. So 
far as I understand, à sane man can never hold such a view, because of the 
non-existence of the said regions on this earth ‘of ours. 


(4) Mr. Tilsk took notice only of the length of day and night of the 
gods, but not of their longivity. In the Puranas, gods are said to have 
longivity 360 times that cf the human beings. Would Mr. Tilsk say that 
the dwellers of the Arctic regions have or at least had in those days such 
a long life? Surely, he could not express such an absurd idea. Days and 
nights of six months’ duration each, cannot therefore be regarded to have 
any connection with the Arctic region. 

(5) It is also an absurd idea that the Arctic region at any particular 
period could be as hot as tc enable a civilized people to dwell on it. The 
fact his been admitted by Mr. Tilak himself that, in the Arctic region, a 
year consists of a single day and a single night, each of which covers a period 
of our six months. How could a scientific mind imagine that a place which 
could not see the sun for half the year, would have been so hot as to cause 
origin and dwelling of human beings on it? It is more absurd to imagine 
that the Arctic region in those days existed at some other part of the globe. 

Let us now come to the next point. Having found some description 


of a hot place in the Vedic literature, and assuming the idea that life for 

i M 

3 According to some commentators, the plural number is used for indicating 
that, due to excessive bliss of the cow-women, a single night was felt by them as a com- 
bination of many nights. According to others, the plural number indicates respect 
of the author to a single night, in which Lord Krsna engaged Himself in playing with 
the cow-women. It is noticeable that none of the commentators has explained the 
word as indicative of a single night of unusual length in the real sense. 
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the first time might have originated in the hottest region on earth, a few 
scholars have held that human beings might have originated and lived 
somewhere near the equator, which till today is undoubtedly the hottest 
place on earth. Among the Indians, so far as we know, Mr. Aghorechandra 
Chatterjee is one of the foremost advocates of the said theory. 


As a, mere description of a hot place in the Vedas could not establish 
the above theory, and as a mere assumption could not be accepted as an 
infallible evidence, Mr. Chatterjee has put forward: a new argument in his 
favour. He argues that the very word Vaibasvata used in the Puranas 
and other Sanskrit books on different occasions, signifies al the early men 
criginated at a hot place. ‘The "word Vaibasvata means “a descendant of 
Vibasvan (the.sup).' According to Mr. Chatterjee, the epithet - -Vaibasvata 
was given to the earliest known king of India for the reason that Indians 
in those days believed to have originated from the heat of the sun-god. 
It is an admitted fact that the region around the equator is the hottest 
place on earth, and that when. the earth had been turning into a compara- 
tively hot, planet from its earliest cold stage, this- equatorial region, before 
other parts of the globe, became sufficiently hot for orignation and habi- 
tation of human. beings. 


We for ourselves, do not find any Gas Aak for admitting the above 
argument of Mr. Chatterjee. The reason for which the epithet Vaibasvata 
was given to the first king of India, as we understand was that, the said 
king, Manu by name, was a devout worshipper of the'sun-god. It was 
felt desirable by the people that their king should have a much higher social 
status-than thet of the ordinary people. With a view to rois ‘ng the standard 
of social status of their king, people of India framed an imaginary story 
about the origin of their king. According to this story, Manu, the first 
king of India, descended from the sun-god. That the -first king of India, 
in reality was chosen by the people from amongst themselves, in considera- 
tion of his superior qualities, is known from the üdiparba of the Maha. 
bharata. From the Puranas and some other Sanskri& books of remote 
antiquity, we know that the drya kings in ancient India were divided in 
two different dynasties: (1) the Solar and (2) the Lunar. . As the kings 
of the Solar dynasty were believed to have originated from the sun- god, 
similarly the kings of the Lunar dynasty were believed to have their origin 
in the moon-god. If with the illustration of the Solar dynasty- one can 
frame a theory. of the aryas having originated in the hottest place, others 
may use the testimony of the Lunar dynasty for framing the reverse theory 
that the aryas originated in the coldest place on earth. According to our 
consideration, neither the Solar nor the Lunar origin of the arya kings 
can help anybody to the least extent for framing any theory of the above 
kind. Not only in India, but in some other countries às well, royal dynasties 
are believed to have their origin in this or that god. The royal dynasty 
of Japan is believed to have originated from the sun-god ; but for this 
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reason nobody says that the Japanese people originated in the equatorial 
region. 

Another point noticeable here is that, both the dynasties, the Solar 
and the Lunar have been thoroughly described ir different Puranas; but 
nowhere in the said books any reference to foreign origin of the Indian 
dryas is found. If the dryas, in fact, would have migrated to India from 
any foreign land, some reference to that land would surely be recorded in 
the Puranas and other Sanskrit books. 


With the imagination of the best people's having an original abode at 

a hot place, Mr. V. Chokolingam Pillai, a south Indian scholar has framed 
2 new theory in his book T'he Origin of the Indo-European Races and Peoples. 
According to him, the ancestors of the civilized peoples of the modern world 
were divided into two different groups. Mr. Pillai regards the dryas and 
their kins as an inferior people whom he has styled the B-race. According 
to Mr. Pillai, the superior people, from which the south Indians descended 
were originally inhabitants of a land which was situated in the present 
Bay of Bengal, and which vanished into the sea at a later date. This theory 
of Mr. Pillai is not acceptable to us for the following reasonr :— 
. (0) For supporting his above view, Mr. Pillai mainly relied upon a 
Tamil Ballad, wbich, according to our consideration, can never Le regarded 
as a reliable document. Ballads are generally composed by the rural 
poets, in accordance with their imagination, and as such, they have not more 
value than the imaginary stories. Ballads and old stories of a different 
kind also are heard in northern India; but no historian or researcher gives 
much stress upon them. “Not only in India, but in other countries as well, 
such ballads are found to exist; but historians do not accept them as re- 
liable evidence. ; 

That ballads or old stories are not reliable evidence for finding out 
historical facts, will be clear from the following instances. An old ballad 
and different stories current in northern India tell us that the daityas or the 
demons who used to reign in the nether world (patala) -sometimes flew to 
heaven, invaded the cities of gods, and drove them out of their dwelling 
places. Thus, on different occasions, the demons. made themselves rulers 
of the three worlds. But on the strength of the said ballad and old stories 
no scholar suggests or can rightly suggest that the forefathers of the árgas 
or any other race migrated to earth either from heaven or from the nether 
world. According to another ballad, most probably originated from the 
Ramayana of Kritivisa, Kumbhakarna, the second brother of Ravana of 
Lamka had his body as tall as 70 yoyanas (560 miles). According to ancther 
ballad, Hanuman, a commander of Rama rooted out the Udaya-mountain, 
placed it upon his own head, and brought it to his master. This Hanumgn 

is also said to have crossed the vast sea by a single leap and encaged the 
sun in his ear-bole. Should we take these ballads as historical facts ? 
The stories of Robinson Crusoe end Gulliver are known to all. Will any 
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historian take these stories as correct information? So far as we under- 
stand, the ballads and stories mentioned above have no historical value. 
The ballads accepted by Mr. Pillai as evidence, therefore, according to 
our consideration, cannot be relied upon. 

(2) It is an absurd idea that the Bay of Bengal, at any time had _ 
been a habitable land. If it would have been so, some reference to such a 
land would surely take place in the Vedic or Puranic literature. l 

(3) In most of the south Indian languagés, more than 80 per cent. 
words are found to have- originated from. Sanskrit, the source of the 
north Indian languages. This shews that, both the south Indians and 
the north Indiens originated from the came stock of people, and as such, 
the imagination of a division inte A-race and B-race of the original people 
is not tenable. As regards the difference in colour, the responsibility lies 
with the different climatic conditions and with nothing else. 

Another group of scholars argue that, some reference to an ancient 
abode is found in a verse of the Rgveda (1/30/9), which according to their 
consideration is indicative of the Indian àryas having Some foreign origin. 
In fact the said verse is notbing but an invocation to Indra, the god of 
sacrifice. That the phrase pratnasya okasah (from thy ancient abode) is 
indicative of heaven, the permanent abode of Indra; has been clearly ex- 
plained by Sayana in his commentary of the akove verse. Let us give 
here the English rendering of the verse which runs as follows : ‘ (Oh Indra,) 
Thcu wert invoked Fy our ancestors. .I also invoke Thee, who appear 
before the sacrificers from Thy ancient abode, just like a man (who appears 
- before his well wishers).? Even Mr. H. H. Wilson in his English translation 
has admitted the fact that the ancient dwelling place mentioned in the 
above verse is indicative of heaven, where Indra, thé ruler of gods dwells 
from time immemorial. ` i 

As the ancient-abode mentioned in the above verse is related to the ; 
Lord of Heaven, it, in fact, can be indicative of heaven only and of nothing 
else. The arguments. framed .on the basis of the -said ancient abode for 
establishing non-Indian origin of the Indian dryas therefore are bound to be 
wrong. Similarly, the term uttarakuru end the.like also cannot help any- 
body in his attempt for establishing.a theory of the same kind. 

That the Central European theory advocated by Mr. Bender and others, 
the Pamir theory expounded by Prof. Max. Miller, the Hindukush theory 
propagated by Prof. Von Jerring, the Punjab-Afganisthan theory advo- 
cated by the Swami Samkarünanda and others, and the other theories of 
the áryas' having their original abode somewhere outside India are all 
wropg—will pe established in ‘a separate ‘article. 


HISTORY OF INDIAN IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


ANIL KUMAR SARKAR 
Department of Commerce, Calcutta University 


I- 

The early history of growth: of iron and steel industry in India 
reveals a number of interesting features and characteristics of the develop- 
ment of Indian economy through centuries. Though evidence is there to 
show that steel was largely in use in India well before the modern iron and 
steel. industry stepped into the Western world with the advent of the 
industrial revolution, the predominantly  iron-and-steel-  import-based 
economy of this country even at this late twentieth century needs careful 
study. A British columnist while writing in the The Economists! in the 
year 1872 remarked ‘‘ it seems impossible not to conclude that the 
evidénce of these monuments attests the existence in India for that long 
period of a great iron manufacture, well established, and with a relative 
cheapness and certainly of products that admitted of the use of iron as 
a material for publie monuments and as a building material in sacred 
edifices, and that this -manufacture was extinct and the arts and methods 
lost long before any modern European occupation of India. So that far 
from Indian iron working having been the same feeble thing we see it 
to-day from time immemorial, it was once a great and flourishing craft, 
and extended over parts of the entire Indian peninsula. 


"Nothing heretofore brought to light in history of metallurgy, seems 
more striking to the reason as well as the imagination than this fact; 
that from the remote time when Hengist was ruling in Kent, and Cardie 
landing to plunder our barbarous ancestors in Sussex, down to that of 
Third Henry, while all Europe was in the worst darkness and confusion 
' of middle ages—when' the largest and best forging producible in 
Christendom, was an axe or a sword blade—these ancient people of India, 
the forerunners of those now so enfeebled and degraded, possessed a great 
iron manufacture, whose product Europe even half a century ago could 
not have equalled. " The renowned Damascus blade, which is known 
for its excellence was also produced from the steel made of India. Though 
integrated Steel Industry in the modern sense was unknown till the other 
day, yet the indigenous process was largely in operation throughout the 
Northern and Southern parts of this country mainly to satisfy the local 
demand of the iron-smiths. "? The manufacture of iron and steel were 
mainly concentrated in those areas where sufficient forest fuel was available. 
In the Northern Mysore there was a mart of importance where iron and 


1. Economists, 22nd January, 1872, 160. 
2, R. C. Dutt: Economic History of India, pp. 208-218, 
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steel from the neighbouring areas were sold. The steel melting Was a 
secondary source of earning to the rural inhabitants. They used to plough 
their land during the wet season and work as smelters only during the - 
hottest part of the year with the charcoal burnt from. the woods collected 
during the finest and mildest season..* Ample. evidences are there to show 
that iron and steel industry was quite developed and it had its market 
in the outside world too. 


The reasons for-decline of this industry may be attributed to a number 
of factors. The reason that should come first, is the, foreign competition 
and the consequent failure of indigenous producers to adopt the changing 
methods of production. The introduction of new proeess of production in 
the countries which -were coming new in the field warrants large-scale 
operation. The commercial revolution that preceded -the industrial revolu- 
tion in the pioneering country, such as, England opened sufficient. scope 
for marketing the product of any manufacturing industries. Moreover, 
the increasing economic activities in those countries pushed up the demand 
for consumers’ goods, which in turn gave rise to increasing demand for 
‘capital goods, the manufacture of which needs larger volume of iron 
and steel. But in India the pre-requisite of large-scale production of iron 
and steel was absent. The indigenous process of steel melting, as such, 
resulted in higher production cost and inferior quality. .These coupled 
with the setting up of Railway network, having been supported by political 
motivation of the. then foreign rulers, helped the British producers to 
occupy the monopoly position in the Indian internal market by suppressing 
the Indian producers. The absence of ready market within the country, ` 
i.e. the steel-based industry also discouraged setting up of steel industry. 
The heavy investment required in the early stages of establishment of steel 
. industry was not also forthcoming as other easier field of investment was 
available which fetched easy sizeable return.. The restriction on indis- 
criminate cutting of forest and’ higher wages obtainable jin other industries 
that were seb up during the nineteenth century also acted as contributory 
factors towards: total extinction of smelting industry of India. 5 Before 
successful conversion ‘of coal into coke by the Darbys in their works at 
Coalbrookedale in 1709, steel industry, which meant smelting primarily, 
used to have been located in and around forest region to enable it to have 
veady genah 9 of charcoal. 


"m. 


The first proposal to manufacture iron and steel industry in the 
eharooal-based pre-Bessimer process was made in India. even before the 
large-scale modern textile industry was seb up by one Indranarain Sarma 
in 1774.6 His terms to the Government were: “‘ (1) that the lease to be 
granted for 7 or 10 years, (2) that in the first year nothing will be paid 
due to d expenses in connection with cutting of forests; three years 


- te Se Sea A ! 
8. ` Ibid, 210. : TS 
4. Teng nista, ibid. 
5. R. C, Choudhuri: Evolution of Indian Industries, p. 114. 


6; Ibid, pp. 114-115; 
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thereafter Rs. 2000 per annum and Rs. 5000 per annum for the remaining 
years will be paid inclusive of rents and customs, (8) that the concern, if 
successful, will supply to the Government its entire requirement at the 
bazar price of the time, (4) that the said Sharma will not force any raiyats 
from the malguzari lands nor give any protéction to any one who may 
desert with arrears of rent due to the farmers of revenue." Even though 
the terms appear liberal, the fate of the proposal is yet to be discovered. * 
Then in 1777 M/S. Motte and Farquhr approached the Council of 
Warren Hastings for granting them the following privileges for production 
of ammunition for the East India Company in Bengal. °:— 

“ (1) That a sufficient quantity of land be assigned to them in 
Jhariah; 

“ (2) That they be granted the exclusive privilege of working iron and 
steel in the European manner.within any part of the Hon'ble Company's 
possessions which lie on the Western side of the meridian of Burdwan 
and of selling the produce of such manufacture free from duty in any 
place under the Presidency of Fort William for the term of 19 years; 

‘* (8) That they be permitted to employ Europeans in their Works; 

“ (4) That they engage to cast ammunition at four-fifths of the price 
at which the company purchase them; 

'* (5) That they would pay one-twentieth part of the profits of a lead 
mine which they will work after two years working. ”’ 

Subsequently, another clause was added whereby the area Lohamahal 
of Beerbhum was sought to be included in the lease. 

The Government of Warren Hastings acceded to the terms an? 
granted not only the lease to Messrs. Motte and Farquhr but also an 
advance of Hs. 15,000 to construct the said iron works. In spite of all 
this, the concern could not run more than two years. !? 

Then in 1808 Mr. Duncan under the protection of East India Co. 
established a small factory in Madras after duly investigating the availabi- 
lity of local resources which also proved failure within a very short time. ™ 

The first memorable success in the field of smelting of iron on 
European line although for a limited purpose was achieved at Tendukhera 
in the neighbouring district of Narsingpur as will be evident from the fact 
that the same was utilised in the construction of suspension bridge over 
the Bewas river in the Saugar district in the year 1830. - But the operation 
was confined to small scale and their success was not also very pronounced 
for a considerable period. !? 


III 


Then after a pause of about three quarters, Mr. Josiah Marshall 
Heath, a former Civil Service man of Madras Presidency, being attracted 
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by the specimens of steel manufactured by.indigenous process at Salem, 
a town two hundred miles South West of Madras, with the approval of 
Sir Thomas Munro, who obtained a grant from the Court of Directors 
in 1824, decided to devote himself to the establishment of iron and steel ' 
works'in the province mainly to supply the product to the markets in 
England. !? The Railway net-work was yet to be spread. The internal comi- 
munication of the period was of the worst type among the other Asian 
countries. Further, to provide him financial accommodation for installation 
of the works, the Government of Madras granted to him the contract for 
procuring the Company's investment of cotton for three years, so that the 
profits available may be utilised for manufacture of iron. -But the con- 
tract could not be executed profibably.!$ The speculation failed and left 
Mr. Heath in debt to Messrs. Alexander & Co. of Galeutt& who stood . 
guarantor in the said contract. After obtaining the grant Mr. Heath went to 
England and stayed there for about 4 years to gain experience and to procure 
machinery and workmen. On returning in 1830, he built up his works at 
Porto Novo on thà Madras Coast.!* The next three years were spent vainly 
in search of mord money. Having failed in.the pursuit, he was forced to 
appeal to the Government for further help. A Commission was. then set 
up in 1888 to examine the conditions of the undertaking." It was revealed 
that Mr. Heath wes indebted for his concern for the cotton-deal' as stated 
earlier to the extent of Rs. 2,50,000 (£16,666)—One lakh principal and 
the balance interest.. The capacity of the smelting furnace was then forty 
tons of pig iron per week. The blowing machine was driven by bullocks as 
the steam engine became useless due to bursting of boilers: The Commis- 
. Sion being satisfied about the quality of ore used (67%) sanctioned an 
advance aggregating to Rs. 5,71,000 (£38,000), which.madé it possible 
for the Co. to clear up the debt and to provide fund of Rs. 1 lakh for the 
continuance of the concern. Mr. Heath then converted the proprietorship ' 
concern into a Company after the-name “ Indian Tron -and . Steel Co. ” 
with Messrs. G. Norton, W. Bannister, & T. E and 
partners. : "E : 


In 1886 after a lapse of nisal Aides: years the- concern - was again in 
difficulty, mainly owing to the defective machinery imported from England 
and delay occurred in the installation of iron works besides miscalculations _ 
of the power of the machinery, varying qualities of different ores and the 
difficulty in obtaining supply of ores-and fuels. : Accordingly, the company 
had to approach the Government again. The Government, in turn, set 
up another Commission and asked them to proceed to Porto Novo in the 
same year to enquire into the affairs-of the company. After an enquiry 


18. Lovat Fraser:* Iron and’ Steel Industry x. E p. 4^ 

14. Parliamentary Papers, 1881.82, X, Pt. II, No. 2, p. 472. In the year” 
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the Commission came to the conclusion that ‘‘ had an engineer of educa- 
tion, capacity and experience been obtained at the very first, the present 
embarrassed state of the company’s affairs would not have been experienced. 
This most clearly appears to us to have been main cause of by much the 
greater part of the delays and difficulties that have been experienced. ”’ 

The subsequent history, however, reveals that the observation of the 
Commission was only partial. The main weakness of Salem works was that 
it was based on charcoal for reduction of ore, as it was found in a sub- 
sequent enquiry that only 1560 tons of charcoal could be procured annually 
for each blast furnace at Salem from surrounding area and for that, estab- 
lishment of large-scale iron works based upon ‘charcoal fuel was almost 
an’ impossibility. 


When the Commission’s work was in progress, the company had to 
raise a fresh capital by private endeavour. The endeavour was, however, 
principally limited to the Directors of the Co. who subscribed the major 
part of the fresh capital. 


The report of the Second Commission discouraged the Madras Govern- 
ment to make any further advance. In 1837 again, the financial prospects 
of the concern appeared to be sinking but no remedy was forthcoming. 
Tn this year again after a prolonged illness Mr. Heath died. The Com- 
pany survived with great difficulty for about a decade although they were 
unable to pay either any dividend or any mien on the advance received 
from the Government. i 


in the year 1847 another attempt was made to form a stronger com- 
pany to put an end to the permanent financial embarrassment. The 
attempt was proved a failure because of the impact of trade depression 
in that year. 


The issue was re-opened in the year 1850 and an approach was made 
by the proposed new company to the Government for grant of a further 
concession. A fresh difficulty was enocuntered at this time. The Govern- 
ment of India who were all along very much apathetic to industrial growth 
in India, had become more adamant and unfriendly towards commercial 
undertakings.!$ They were, therefore, unwilling to grant any monopoly 
right to the company as ''they had failed in the fulfilment of their engage- 
ments, and. had involved the Government of India in a loss of not less 
than one hundred thousand pounds.” But the Court of Directors observed. 
differently. They viewed that “the fact that British capital has never 
gone out of India, except for private commercial objects and does not 
appesr likely to go out without decided encouragement, and they entertain 
a strong opinion that while the exper ience of an expenditure so large with- 
out pecutiiary advantage to the parties is calculated to throw a damp 
upon similar enterprise, the establishment of the new company on a firm 
basis in the South of India may become the means of introducing a new 
spirit of enterprise of a similar character into other parts of India.” 
And us a result the concessions were renewed to the new company named 
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“The Hast India Tron Company”, which was ; formed in 1853 replacing 
the old Indian Iron & Steel Co. with the following members in the Board 
of Directors: 

(1) H. A. Aglionly, M.P., (2) J. W. Ellis, (3) C. D. Bruce, (4) J. de 
Vitre, Director of London & Wostninistar Bank, and (5) James Hartly, 
Director of Peninsular & Oriental Co., (6) W. J. Hamilton, Dy. Chairman 
to. the Q.I.P. R., and (7) James Walker. The capital in the new company 
was £400,000. The Government also agreed to accept £10,000 in full 
and final settlement of all debts due to the former company M/s. Indian 
Tron and Steel Co. 


‘The new Board of Directors with a view P minimising the difficulty : 
in regard to supply of charcoal fuel, decided to set up three separate new 
works; one at Palampalli on the Cauvery river about 20 miles west of 
Kanjamallai ore deposits; another at Trinomalai in “Arcot; and the last 
one at Beypur' on the West coast. 


But even this new approach with all-round protection could not 
solve the problem. Very soon it was found that not more than 1500 tons 
of charcoal are available for each of four works so far set up, which is 
too insufficient for any economy of senle of operation as with the existing 
machineries about 8$ tons of charcoal would have required to produce a 
ton of iron. 


The inconvenient location of Palampalli works for carrying the pro- 
duce at a marketable place having been associated with other difficulties 
eaused discontinuance of production in the year 1858. The Porto Novo 
and Beypore works .continued production for a further period. At 
Beypore works again the first Bessemer -converter was erected, although 
it was never put into operation successfully. Nevertheless during this 
„period the production of iron was considerable and' the product was also 
sent to England. where it was said to have been used for construction of 
Menai and Britannia Tabular Bridges. But ultimately: the works, being 
unable to make any headway amidst adverse unfavourable conditions, were 
closed in 1874 bringing an end to the prolonged attempt to-set up the 
most basic industry in India. The:Porto Novo works was closed earlier 
.in 1866. The concern was, however, taken over by: the Government who 
- could not revive: it successfully.2° Again in 1896, the hope of success of 
Madras Works appeared bright but the Madras Government was per 
to invest any more in the project.?! 


The failure of this early effort seems perplexing in the background of 
the fact that in 1800 when specimens of steel manufactured by the natives 
of Salem were placed in the hands of Mr. David Mushet, an authority of 
the contemporary period, he remarked -that ''the possession of*this ore 
for the fabrication of steel and iron bar might to this country-be an object 
of the highest importance. At present it is a subject of regret that such: 
a source of wealth cannot be annexed to its capital and talent. Were 
such an event practicable, then our Bast India Co. might in their own 
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dominions supply their stores with a valuable article, and at a much 
inferior price to anything sent from this country." Also Mr. Heath 
referred to in his letter to the Government, when asked to pay interests. 
that he sent iron of every shape and stage of cast and pig iron to England 
for inspection; but in almost every case the quality of iron wag said to 
be the highest. A careful search, as such, for the reasons of failure of 
this pioneering efforts of Mr. Heath is a very necessary thing to under- 
stand the theory of development to make future projection workable. 


Economic Historians, as such, put their maximum effort to find out 
the correct reasons for the failure of this early enterprise. According to 
their studies the failure may be ascribed to the cumulative effects of the 
following reasons: ; 


(i) Scarcity and heavy cost of fuel. The.difficulóy for procurement 
of charcoal fuel was aggravated by the absence of systematic working in 
reference to forest areas and dependence on the charcoal merchants who 
were not directly under control of the company; 


(ii) lack of experience on the part of the promoters; 

(iti) insufficient capital; 

(iv) faulty allocation of capital; 

(v) want of availability of correct type of machineries; 

(vi) splitting up of the small capital between four different works; 

(vii) the inaccessibility of some of the works for purposes of both’ 
land and water communication; 

(vii) the oscillations of purposes shown by the Government which 
made them impatient of results; | 

(iz) want of skill and good management on the part of the persons 
entrusted to carry on the experiment; 

(x) delay caused by red-tapism and the unwillingness of Government 
to subsidise or guarantee interest during the experimental period of the 
concern ; : 

(xi) rapid growth of iron and steel industry in England and scientific 
innovation in the process of production reducing the cost of production; 


(zii) miscalculation of the power and quality of engines; 
(zii) unascertained qualities of different ores as regards their flux 
and- treatment; 


(xiv) absence of internal market; 

(avy high cost of production due to non-optimal utilisation” 

(awi) unfavourable climate for the European workmen; 

(avii) the iron ore, though rich in content is likely to “ gob ” the 
furnaces being mixed up witb many refractory substance; 

(xvitiy want of good limestone and consequent utilisation of inferior 


limestone and shells; and - 
(wiz) Quick denundation of forest. 


92. In the Porto Novo works the cost of management according to Mr, Richards 
was 10s. per ton if full capacity could be utilised. But the works conld seldom be 
able to work for more than four months, and as a result the cost was increased to 
80s. per ton: 
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Although so many factors were there for the failure of the concern, 
still it was the most popular belief that use of charcoal -fuel was the 
only major cause of failure of the concern. But it sounds paradoxical 
as till late of this century iron works of many countries, such. as United 
States, England, Germany, France, Austria, ete., used charcoal fuel most 
effectively. And their iron works made very good stride.- This is firstly 
due to the fact that growth and preservation of forests in other countries 
were given priority; but either of them was lacking in our country. - The 
gradual encroachment of- forests by the cultivators was, however, 
responsible for non-preservation of forest in this country. Further, in 
the . countries named above, the industry-based economy provided 
sufficient market for special steel at a higher price for whose production 
the charcoal fuel is quite suitable. But in India there was no market 
for sufficient steel, not to speak of special steal. The difference between 
charcoal iron and coke iron was very high in almost all countries. In 
America the average cost per ton of charcoal steel was from 26s. to 82s. 
while the, cost of average coke steel was 8s. 6d. But in spite of this the 
difficulties with charcoal fuel was there. In England to do away with 
this difficulty many legislations were passed fotbidding ‘destruction of 
forests. Again the mines of Ireland remained untapped simply for want 
of fuel. Such was the difficulty for finding charcoal fuel in England by 
the middle of the last century that only one furnace at Ulverstone in. 
Cumberland used to.be fed by charcoal fuel.? : 

Another bold and ambitious attempt was made in the Central 
P:ovinee by way of forming Nerbudela Coal and Iron Co. with a capital 
of £2,50,000 in the year 1860 to work upon the:Mohpani coal and the 
''endukhera iron, but unfortunately the company ,could Hot harness the 
ore deposits even for a short period: aM 

Then. throughout the late nineteenth: century & series of investiga- 
tions were?5 sponsored by the Government to find out the possibilities of 
making iron in this country, mainly to meet the demand of the Railways. 
Of these the most important was the Kumaon Tron War because with 
this some continued efforts were made, ` " 

In the year 1837 the iron mines of Kumaoh and its surrounding 
forest area attracted the attention of the Government who arranged a 
thorough investigation and ultimately sent Mr. Sowerby^and a large 
staff in 1856 to carry out iron smelting on behalf ,of the Government.?' 
The investigation of Mr. Sowerby revealed that Kumaon Iron works would 
be able to supply iron at a cheaper rate than the imported one from 
England. This encouraged a number of individuals who formed 
M/S. Davis & Co. and obtained a permission from the Government to 
undertake operations for the purpose of manufacturing iron in other parts 
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of the Lower Hills. The said M/S. Davis & Co. also took over the tract 
between Debka and Bhakra and also Khurpa Tal works in 1858, the cost 
price of which was paid in 1868. The company also erected buildings 
at Kaladhangi at a°cost of Rs. 1,925,000. In the meantime the Dechauri 
works which was under the direct management of the Government being 
proved failure was handed over to M/S. Drummond & Co., who paid the 
capital into the Treasury in 1861 as per agreement. Relaxation was granted 
for both M/S. Davis & Co. and Drummond & Co. and the absolute control 
over the fuel supplies were vested'on them. In November, 1862 both the 
companies were amalgamated under the title of the North of India 
Kumaon Iron Works Co. Ltd. Soon after the decision to construct a 
tramway to Khurja on the East India Reilway for carrying the output 
of the Kumaor Works was reversed. As the construction of the said 
tramway was a very necessary thing for the operations of the works, the 
company also decided. to close the works with the understanding that 
ib would be re-opened when the line would be constructed. 

The Government, however, subsequently renewed the license with 
many conditions, such as? reforestation -of the area cut down for fuel, 
payment of fixed rent and -a royalty on the iron produced, raising of 
capital before the executing of the deed and payment of full value of 
the works at’ Dechauri, Ramgarh and Khurpa Tal which were taken up, 
in four instalments, the last instalment falling due on 1st September, 1865. 
The stipulated penalty of forfeiture of property in case of non-adherance 
of conditions above, were also there in the agreement. The penalty 
clause was, however, deleted in 1868. But before that after utilising 
the entire capital of Rs. 2 lakhs, the concern was closed down. In the 
year 1869 the future of the company again seemed bright’ when the 
Government: resolved to grant an advance of considerable amount and 
sanctioned the construction of Iron Works Railway as a branch of Oudh 
and Rohilkhund Railway. But the sudden change of attitude of the 
Government left the concern where it was. Although subsequent attempt 
to revive the company was made but no fruitful result was achieved 
and the works were abandoned in 1876. Then for about three years 
the works were in the hand of the Government who wanted to hand over 
the concern to some private enterpreneur but none willing was found. 

The reason for the failure of this concern was the indifferent 
attitude and oscillating purposes shown by the then foreign ruler. Had 
the Government undertook the construction of the tramway track to 
Khurja, the demand for rails and sleepers would have made the smelting 
industry paying as observed by Sir Henry Ramsay. The subsequent 
difficulty for obtaining fuel could have been solved by transferring the 
plant in the plains to carry on production with. Bengal coal. Kumaon 
works was so much talked about during this period that the Geologist 
Mr. Ball observed in 1881 that '' the actual quantity of iron produced 
there bore but a small proportion to the number of reports that had been 
written about ib.” 28 E 


97. The Indian Economist, llth October 1869. 
98. Quoted in the Book, The Story of Tata Steel by Varrier Elwin. 
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In .the Bengal region M/S. Jessop & Co. began an experimental 
iron works near Barakar in 1889 on the Raneegunj coal field which soon 
closed. In 1855 again another-Caleuttà agency house M/S. Mackay & Co. 
started the Beerbhum Iron Works at Mohammad-bazar on the north east 
of Raneegunj coal field. Tke concern although produced excellent pig 
“iron within three years from its start yet had to close very soon for 
shortage of charcoal. Finally the work was closed in 1860. The works 
thus left by thé Beerbhum Iron Works was subsequently taken up by 
M/S. Burn & Co another concern of the locality. But soon the ey also 
abandoned the Works. Similar attempts were also made to set up iron 
works in Jubbalporé by M/S. Hunt & Co, but the fate of the concern was 
almost identical with other works of the period.?® 


At this time im other parts of country on the Narmada river, about 
200 miles above its mouth on the Gulf of Combay, the Government carried 
out experiments and erected works based upon the local ore, limestone 
and the large tract of forest extended for many miles. But soon, i.e., in 
1864 ““ the Government in.a fit of economy after spending 7} lakhs ‘(equal 
at that time to £ 8,75,000) closed the works.” ‘so 

Thus curtain was drawn on a series of efforts by both the 
Government and, European firms to set up iron works in India with' 
charcoal as fuel. 

Next attempt was made in 1874 by establishing the Barakar Iron 
Works Co. to harness the Raniganj ores; but because of the poor quality 
of both ore and coal, us well as the lack of Government support, the 
company sunk with a poor capital of Rs. 1,000,000, which was too 
insufficient to run the concern. Consequently the company was closed 
down in 1879. During the five years operation the company produced 
20 tons of pig iron per day which was too low a production for profitable . 
running. Nevertheless it was the first and an effort. to produce : 
iron with coke fuel. 

In the year 1881 the Government took over the concern and placed 
it under the supervision of Mr. Von Schwartz. For about 84 years the 
eonecrü was under the supervision of the Government and during this 
period they produced over 80,000 tons of pig iron and then in 1889 the 
work was handed over to the Bengal Tron and Steel Co. Ltd., a newly 
floated company with management entrusted to M/S. Martin and Co. 
who placed the company on a sound financial basis. The works were 
remodelled. The four blast furnaces of the concern ' were: capable of 
producing 320 tons of pig iron per day. The Government algo helped the 
industry with an order for 10,000 tons of pig iron or castings per year 
for ten years at 5% less than the price of the same goods if imported. 


W. Sowerby: Report on the Government Iron Works ‘at Kumaon, India 
XVI. 
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, The production of steel was not attempted at this stage as the building 
was considered unsuitable owing to intense heat. The production was 
concentrated in the fields of pig iron, castings and foundries of pipe and 
sleepers. i | 


In the year 1899 when the Bengal Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., had 
just come into the field, Major R. H. Mahon, aw Artillery Officer, who 
was subsequently the Superintendent of the Government Ordnance 
Factories at Cossipore was asked to study the prospect of. manufacturing 
iron and steel in India. After a scrutinising study, he arrived at the 
conclusion that the time is matured for setting up of iron and steel works 
on a considerable scale in India. He also insisted for abandoning the 
idea to produce large quantities of charcoal iron. He was in favour of 
using coal as fuel and suggested that Bengal coal would be the only coal 
which can be turned into coke for blast furnace, and further opined that 
Jharia coalfield would supply the coal of the requisite quantity. He, 
however, thought that limestone would come from Burma and iron ore 
from the mines in Salem, Chanada and Bengal area. Although he was 
doubtful if Bengal iron ore would be able to feed a large iron and steel 
works and its capability of working into steel of high quality still he 
contended that Calcutta and its neighbourhood would be the best site for 
iron and steel works. He also suggested three principles for the guidance 
of the promoters: the works must be thoroughly modern in every detail; 
the management should consist of persons with expert knowledge with 
local experience; and the locational factors must be taken into considera- 
tion and given ,ptiovity. The subsequent development of the industry 
would show that General Mahon had some planning mind. Knowingly 
or unknowingly most of his suggestions were put into practice. 


Just at the beginning of the century the only successful producer of 
pig iron, M/s. Bengal Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., negotiated for setbing up 
of a Steel plant and as a result opened a Steel Department in 1904 with 
a Government subsidy of Rs. 22,500 (£ 7,500) per year; but steel making 
proved unprofitable and as a result after a year’s trial the said department 
was closed. In this experiment the Company lost about Rs. 5,50,000 
(about £ 1,83,388) in six months, and the total cost for this extension 
was about Rs. 17,50,000 (£ 5,88,000). The main difficulties that the 
company encountered for successful steel production were low price of 
imported steel, absence of large market for standardised product, inferior 
quality of pig iron, dependance on foreign market for supply of fire-brick 
and ferro-manganese and also. absence of skilled European personnel. 
Although so many factors were there, the General Manager of the concern, 
who niro happened to be an Englishman, accuses the Government for its 
failure. He says;? “in 1901 our Home Baard opened negotiation with 
the Indian Office with proposals to put down a steel plant to make 20,000 
tons per annum of basic steel provided that quality of steel would be 
accepted and support be given by the Government in the disposal of 


91. R. H. Mahon: Iron and Steel Industry in India. 
99. E. R. Watson: A “Monograph on Iron and Steel works in the province 
of Bengal, p. 58. 5 f 
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the product of the plant. It was.expected that the bulk of the work ` 
which would be turned out at the steel works would be rails, that being 
the largest requirement of the Government. of India, but the advisers of 
the India Offiee were opposed to large sections rails being accepted if 
made of basic steel, and we were therefore limited to metre gauge rails 
and under. Subject to the steel produced being of suitable quality Govern- 
ment promised substantial support to the undertaking and encouraged the 
company to put down the plant. A subsidy of £1,500 was paid to us, 
but a rebate of Rs. 3 per ton had to be given to Government on all steel 
purchased up to the equivalent of the subsidy. | 


“A plant to make 20, 000 tons per annum was. accordingly laid 
down and operations were commenced at the end of 1904: An excellent 
quality of steel was made of which early samples were sent to Sibpur 
and Jamalpur workshops to be tested, and in each case was most 
favourably reported upon. But although our steel was made to the best . 
home specifications and was actually passed and accepted on a par with 
such, the support given to us by the Government was so meagre that to 
find an outlet for our production we were compelled to go into a line of 
work, viz., miscellaneous small merchant sections, which was unsuitable 
for many reasons and at once brought us into competition with foreign 
‘dumped’ steel. During the period that the mills were i 186 
different sections in all were rolled. 


"We had expected that looking to the large quantity of rails 
annually imported into India, we could safely reckon on getting orders 
for the major part of the output of the steel works in the shape of rails of 
suitable sections to allow of the mills kept on one section for a reasonable 
length of time. We did not get a single order for rails'during the whole 
time the steel works were working! . Instead we received orders from 
Government for about 600 tons of steel in all, from first to last, and to 
roll off the orders nearly 70 charges of rolls had to be made, and our 
cost of executing such orders was out of all proportion to their value". 

ss cm 

_In sharp contrast to all previous attempts to set up iron and steel 
industry lin this aountry, Jamshedji N. Tata entered in this field of 
production with a different vision, skill and entrepreneurship. The 
frequent visit of Sir. J. N. Tata to Western Countries opened before him 
a new vista of steel-based self-sustained economy, which infused in him 
a sense of nationalism and encouraged to go ahead with his project for 
making steel in this country.” His achievement was also marvellous. 
While. commenting upon thé establishment.of Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
Sir. Valentine Chirol said that.'' the Cotton Mills of Bombay, the Jute 
Mills of Caleutta, the Gold Fields. of Mysore, each contribute their 
remarkable chapter to the history of industrial enterprise in India, but 
none can compare in point of romance with the story of the iron and steel 


33. J. L, Keenan: "Phe Steel Man in India, p.. 28, 
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industry of J amshedpur. 84 Tn 1882 when Mr. Tata was at Nagpur for 
supervising the ‘Empress Mills, came in touch with the “Report on the 
Financial Prospects of Iron Working in Chanda District” submitted to 
the Government on the very year by a German expert, Ritter Von 
Schwarz, to whom the Government sometimes placed the supervision of 
the concern taken over from Barakar Iron Works in 1881. He, however, - 
was not in agreement with the report in regard to its conclusion that 
Warora coal would not coke to smelt iron ore and sent the specimen of 
Warora coal to England for analysis and experiment. But the result 
was not very satisfactory. Mr. Tata. could not, however, reconcile 
himself with this finding and as such he advertised in some technical 
journal offering reward to any one who could devise method of smelting 
Lohara ore with Warora coal But although many useful suggestions 
were received, no concrete formula could come. Mr. Tata then went to 
Sir John Henry Morris, the Chief Commissioner of Central Province 
and asked for a concession to work on the Lohara ore with Warora coal 
and also requested to hand over the railway track from Wardha junction 
to Warora under.his control. But as the Government was unwilling to 
hand over the railway line, Mr. Tata thought it to be not worth exploring 
the possibility and abandoned the idea. ~ 


General Mahon’s report was published in 1899, the year in which 
Lord Curzon had “arrived in “this country with a different outlook. His 
arrival had also preceded by a changing character of British Economy. 
The Index of Britain’s terms of trade which fell by a third from 1810 to 
1880 had started to increase thereafter.** To carry the objectives further 
this necessitated larger volume of export to be accomplished by 
participation in the economic activities of the under-déveloped countries 
under British Empire with the help of exported capital as the large 
volume of capital was in search of fresh avenue of productive investment. 
There was also in sight a growing competition of Belgium Steel in the 
Indian Internal Market. These resulted in reformation of mining and 
prospecting rules and a changed outlook towards Indian industries 
which for a long period had been considered as an obstacle to the 
potential investors in this country, 

Mr. J. N. Tate quickly seized the opportunity . of this hape 
situation and lay his hand once again to the scheme he had abandoned 
Some twenty years earlier., And when he went to England in 1900 to 
see Lord George Hamilton .in .connection .with .cotton excise duties 
introduced the subject. of manufacturing. iron .and steel in India and 
complained about the indifferent attitude of the Executives, Sir Hamilton 
after -studying the subject assured Mr. Tata his co- operation in future 
attempt that he would undertake and issued ‘instructions to : India 
accordingly. - . 
On return to India, Mr. Tata approached the Government for kéde 
for prospecting Lohara and Peepulgaon areas in the Chanda District. 


84. Sir Valentine Chirol: India Old and New, Chap. on Tconomie Devslonments 
85. J. C. Carr and W: Taplin: A History of the British Steel Industry. 
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The Government acceded to it. But as the work was placed in the hands 
of- an agent, who had. not sufficient experience, the results A was 
not .encouraging. $t ig 


“In -1902 the far- sighted vision of J Tamshedji Tata ‘could understand the 
E British ° attitude. “and their conflicting interest. with this néw venture and 
went to United States instead of to England and engaged the servicés -of 
Mri- Perin as. per advise: of: Mr: Julian “Kennedy, the foremost 
Matalluigical Engineer of the ‘World, who told 3*Mr. Tata when they 
parted, ‘‘producé the coal, the iron ore and. the limie:stone, give me the 
analysis, and T will build as large a plant as you desire according to your 
own specifications, and so design it that it will be suited to Indian 
climate’, This encouraged Jamshedji further. As Mr. Perin was not 
in a position to proceed immediately his associate Mr. CO. M. Weld was 
sent along with a party to carry out investigation. After a protracted 
search aécompanied by Mr, Perin who' came subsequently Mr. Tata and 
Mr. Saklatwala, his nephew, rich iron ore deposits in-the Rajara hills 
and Dhullu hill were located following the indications given by Mr. P. N. 
Bose, dn employee of the Geólogieal Survey of India. "The said Mr. Bose 
wrote, ''ib is very difficult to make even an approximate estimate of the 
quantity of available iron ores. But it would probably be no exaggeration 
to Say, that a practically inexhaustible supply for several furnaces- on a 
modern scale may be depended upon. The ores are easily accessible from: 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway and a line of 25 or: 30 miles would tap the 
Gurumahisani area. Limestone occurs at several places'in and close to 
the iron ore area.'3' After considering all aspects when they were about 
to finalise the location of the proposed company at Sambalpur another 
suggestion came from the said Mr. Bose. He informed Mr. Tata about 
the existence of large iron ore deposits in the’ Mayurbhanj State which 
was under a native ruler. On receiving the intimation, Mr. Tata along 
with Mr. Perin and Mr. Weld started for Mayurbhanj and was satisfied 
after inspection of the ore deposits the relative advantages of harnessing 
the ores of this area. The Maharaja of. Mayurbhanj who treated them 
with consideration agreed to grant lease covering an area of 20 square. 
miles on the condition that first three or four years no royalty would be 
paid. The average royalty subsequently. paid. . during fifty. years was 
worked out at -34d. per ton. The entire preliminary. investigation work 
costs Mr. Tata about 835,000.35 Sini, a village in the junction of Bengal 
Nagpur Railway about 60 miles north-west of Gurumahisani, the source 
of one deposits, was chosen initially as the site of the proposed works by 
Mr. Perin and Mr. Weld. The Government also. agreed jto construct 
railway line and charge reduced freight rate. They also further agreed 
to purchase 20,000 tons of rails annually for the years at the import 
prices. But before the construction of the railway line would be 
undertaken, the new company must be formed and share capital to the 
extent of Rs.60 lakhs ( £4, 00,000) paid up. 


36. Keenan, ibid, 99; 
87. pede of Geological Survey of India (1904), p. 169. 
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Then the question of financing the proposed new Company came up. 
Repeated attempts were firstly made to raise the money from thé London 
money market, the international financing’ centre. Bub the London 
money market was extremely tight and was unwilling to invest in new 
undertakings in India particularly the management of which would not 
be in the hands of the Europeans, as there were other alluring fields of 
investment in China and other colonies of British Empire. At this time 
a new situation was created within the country by the Swadeshi 
movement. The emotional aspect of the movement encouraged the 
entrepreneur to take the bold decision to bank upon the internal source of 
finance and on 27th August, 1907, the Company published the prospectus. 
Within three weeks about 8,000 Indians agreed to contribute. And the 
entire debenture of £4,090, 200 was subscribed by Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior.*? 

The Tata Iron 4 Steel Co., Lid., was accordingly registered at Bombay 
on 26th August, 1907, with an authorised share capital of £15,45,000, 
for the. purpose of establishing ‘‘in India of Blast Furnaces, Open Hearth 
Steel Furnaces, Rolling Mills, Coke Ovens, and other Plants necessary _ 
for the manufacture of Pig Iron, Steel Rails Bars, Plates; etc. and for 
these purposes io sae a mining rights over very valuable and large 
deposits of Iron Ore." The Company acquired all the privileges 
acceded to by the Government to Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., against an 
allotment of Ordinary shares of Rs.15,00,000 (£1,00,000) fully paid up 
and a cash of Rs. 5,25,000 (£85,000) for the initial preliminary 
expenditure. M/s. Tata Sons & Co. on the other hand agreed to invest 
Rs. 10,00,000 (£86,666) to thé shares of the company, which would not 
‘be sold within 5 years and would receive d royalty of 4 annas (4d) per 
ton of ore sold or exported. The said firm was also appointed as the 
Managing Agents of the Company for a period of 18 years for a 
Commission of 5 per cent. on annual net profit after deducting interest 
on debentures and depreciation with a minimum of Rs. 50,000 (£8,838) 
per year, The following persons were appointed as Directors of the 
Company for the first year: (1) Sir Dorab Tata, (2) Sir Sasoon David, 
(8) Sir Cowasji Jehangir, (4) Sir Bithaldas Thackersey, 
(5) Gordhandas -Khattau, (6) Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 
(7) Mr. Narottam Morarjee Goculdas and (8) Mr. A. J.’ Belimoria. 

-M/s Julian Kennedy and Sahlin & Co., were. appointed as the 
Construction Engineers of the newly formed M/s. Tata Iron & Steel Co., 
Ltd. The site of the works was changed from Sini to Sakchi about 24 
miles from the Wayside station of Kalimati on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway considering the availability of sufficient land for the works and 
perennial water supply from the Subarnarekha and Khorkai on the north 
and west respectively. Also this place is only 152 miles from Calcutta, 
the port, 40 miles from Gurumahisani, the iron ore source and 115 miles 
from the Jharia Coalfields. . 

In February, 1908, the clearing of the jungle was started and the 
construction of the plant was begun in the autumn of 1908. The 
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foundations were started in May, 1909. The required machineries 
arrived in 1910 and the first Coke Oven was lit on 12th October, 1911 
and first iron was made on 2nd December, 1911. The original installed 
capacity of the Company was: Coke—1,80,000 tons; Pig Iron 1,60,000 
tons; Steel—1,00,000 tons, Rails, Beams and Shapes—70, 000 tons; Bars, 
Hoops and Rods—20,000 tons., For ordinary repairs and maintenance 
of the plant modérn foundries and machine shops were also provided. 
The.plant was oper ated by steam and electric power generated by steam 
turbines. The boilers were fired by blast furnace .gas and coal. 
: Electricity “was generated in thrée turbine-driven units. All the 
pumps were-rotary and turbo-blowers were in use for blast furnace. . 

Although pig iron was produced immediately after the blast furnace 
was seb in motion, the production "of steel was delayed. On 16th 
February, 1912, the first piece of ingot steel was rolled on the blooming 
mill and in March next the first rails were produced. 


In marked departure of all earlier attempts to producé iron and steel 
in India, Tata, Works was the first integrated steel producers in this 
country. From the very beginning the concern was fully integrated 
vertically as it was found economically justifiable due to the magnitude 
of individual operation necessary for efficiency in mining and manufac- 
turing and the economies obtained by. continuous operation which makes 
possible the immediate use: of the end products of one stage. of 
production as the material in the next stage. 


The Bengel Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. on-the other hand found a new. 
source of supply of iron ore from Pansira Buru and Buda Buru, a place 
some 12 miles away from Monoharpur in the district of Singbhum.** 
The Company used to produce half.of the coke.required. The rest half 
was procured from local source. In 1917, out of the.four blast furnaces, 
one was diverted- to the production of .ferro-mangansse for export to 
Europe. and America. -The pig iron produced by the o:xmcern used to- be 
marketed internally in- India, and externally in. Japaw, Australia and . 
South Africa. A -part of production was used as an input in the Steel 
Foundries of company -which. produces pipes, bends, columns, fencing 
sockets, pot sleepers and chains and castings. The waste gases of the 

` furnace were. used. for generating steam. Tar and ammonia :sulphate 
were produced as by-product of. the coke-ovens. In a word, the company 
. Was .operating economically and with a promise. . LUE. a 

Then onwards both the companies -Tata Iron and Steel Co:, and - 
Bengal Iron and Steel Co.—had been running successfully first at their 
own and then. under the shadow of. protection. The capacity and produc- : 
tion were ‘both increased at successive stages thus setting the foundation . 
of Iron and Steel Industry in India a: E 

"The “magnificent ‘success of the’ Tata venture gave sufficient 
encouragement to the Iron and Steel adusa in partes and UU 
growth as a whole. ` 


: 40,. Pillai, ibid, p. 228. 
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The Indian Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. was the first to take entry in 
the Industry in the year 1918 “ to lay out its plants at first solely for 
the production of pig iron and ferro-manganese". The plants consisted 
of two blast furnaces with a capacity of 850 tons a day each. But soon 
after the first firm started production in the year 1922, the capacity of 
the production was exceedéd by about 29 per cent: The company, how- 
ever, had to rely on foreign market. The main market of pig iron of the 
company was in Japan, on either -coast of America and Philadelphia, * 
There was also arrangement for extracting coal tar and. sulphate of 
ammonia as by-products, which also had a ready market. 


At the end of 1919 a new company in the name of Bengal-Iron 
Co. Ltd., was incorporated with a share capital of £2.5 million and 
absorbed the existing concern Bengal Iron and Steel Co. with a view to 
increasing the scale of operation by adding additional. plant valued at more 
` than £6,50,000. - 


-Another giant aaia was maie by Mersi Bird and Co. of 
Calcutta to set up a large steel plant in this country.4? They started 
negotiation at about the year 1920 with Messrs. Cammel Laird & Co. 
. Ltd. of Sheffield and London, a large industrial unit of England 
engaged in production of iron andi stgel of various categories. ‘As 
per original scheme the company intended to produce 6,70,000 to 
7,20,000 tons of pig iron per annum and from which by further 
processes 4,50,000 tons of rolled steel. The plant should comprise 
of 4 blast furnaces of 500 tons per day capacity, 16 Open 
Hearth Steel Furnaces of 60 tons per day capacity and 4 Mixers and 
Logging, Section Plate and, Other Mills to correspond, although to start. 
with they would limit their operation to 1/4th of the capacity. But the 
hard money market and the subsequent failure of the Tariff Board to 
provide sufficient return to the original capital outlay did not allow the 
concern to start operation although in December, 1921, a. company. was 
formed in the name of '* United Steel Corporation Ltd. ” for the purpose. 


12 


Another concern titling ‘‘ Kirtyananda Iron and Steel Works " was: 
formed in 1920 and started production in 1922. The purpose of the 
company was to manufacture iron and steel castings with an idea- to 
specialise in the manufacture of steel castings for railway requirements. 
All the shareholders of the concern were Indian; but the company based 
their work on imported pig iron. The Company could not survive for a 
long time. + 


The Bengal Iron: Co. and the Indian Tron and Steel Co., both of 
whom were concentrating in the field of production of pig iron, came 
to a profit-sharing agreement in 1925 to maintain a fair return on ‘their 
capital employed.“4 But even this arrangement could not bring any. 
lasting remedy. The impact of different waves in the international iron 
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‘and steel market were largely felt in spite of the protection granted to 
the industry by the then Government. The internal market was so 
narrow that the Bengal Iron-blew their-furnate in March, 1985, after 
many years of stoppage for supply of Japanese orders. 55 The continued 
difficulty of marketing the producte of the firms brought them together 
“and in 1986 both the companies were amalgamated into one in the name 
of Indian Iron and ‘Steel Co. Ltd. with a joint productive capacity of 
8,50,000 tons of pig iron and 1,00,000 tons of cast iron pipes, sleepers 
and general iron castings per year with a view to reducing cost of produc- 
tion and thereby achieving competitive power. In ‘the year following à 
new. company was floated in the name of Steel Corporation of Bengal, 
being an associated company of Indian Iron exclusively for production 
of steel from the hot metal to be supplied to them by the latter concern. 
The capacity of the new company was primarily designed for 2,00 ,000/ 
2,50,000 tons per annum. These two concerns were again amalgamated 
in thé name of the latter concern’ under the provision of Steel Industries 
Amalgamation Act, 1952, as per mocmmendation of the Tariff Board with 
effect from lst April; 1958. 

= fhe Mysore Iron Works which was the only concern working in.the . 
public sector. started as early as 1920 with the entrepreneurship -òf 
Shri Visesswarayya, the Executive Engineer, based -upon the study of: 
Mr..C. P. Perin who came in the country at the invitation of Jamshedji 
Tata to investigate into the possibilities of producing iron and steel in 
this country. Initially the plant was designed to produce 50 to 60 tons 
of pig iron per day. Production of steel was not contemplated at that 
stage. The chronic loss to the Madras Government exchequer called 
upon to investigate the affairs of the Company by a German Expert and 
as per his recommendation the subsequent extensions were undertaken, 
The works were extended by successive stagés. The: Steel unit was 
opened. in 1936; a Cement unit in 1988; a Ferro-silicóñ unit in 1942; and. 
two electric pig iron furnaces in 1946. When the Company was further 
working for diversification of. production including the products not 
within the classification of iron and steel product the war broke out and 
as a result.the scheme had to. be abandoned. . Just ‘after the war the. 
scheme was taken up again and by 1950-51-an amount of Rs. 2.15 crores 
was already invested. At this stage the idea of planning was introduced . 
into. the economy, The . Planning . Commission, set up for the 
purpose, planned further investment of Rs.2.82 crores during the 
years Dt for sn -additional output of 60,000 tons of finished 
steel: - expansion scheme. was further reviewed in 1952-53 
and ae was. felt. that the pattern. of. production should be so 
' devised `as would enable .it to stand the market, competition. .A 
technical study by TCM experts was also arranged. - And in their report 
submitted in 1955 they recommended the installation of adequate steel 
makirig and rolling facilities in order to make the works more economical, 
which means an additional ese The report was further 
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examined and as the first plan was ended by that time, the scheme was 
included in the Second Five-Year Plan. ** 


- 


As a result of the renewed importance felt during the Second World ` 
War two panels were set up—lron and Steel (Major) Panel and Iron and 
Steel (Minor) Panel—in the year 1946, one for basic iron and steel 
industry and the other for secondary producers to examine the prospects 
for the development of steel industry in India. The publication of the 
report was coincided with the formation of Planning Commission for 
drawing out a national plan. The Advisory planning Board duly con- 
sidered the report of two panels and under the First Five-Year Plan 
decided to set up a steel plant in Rourkela under publie sector in colla- 
boration with a German combine Krupps-Demag Indiengemienshaft 
originally for production of 4 million ton of finished steel. A company 
named ‘‘Hindusthan Steel Ltd.’’ was formed on 24th December, 1958, 
as a private company under the Indian Companies Act. According to 
the original stipulation the company was to have a capital of Rs.100 
million which should be jointly subsrcibed by the Government of India 
and German combine Indiengermunschaft Krupps-Demag—BmbH in the 
proportion 4:1 made in the agreement between the GOI and German 
firms Messrs. Fried Krupp of Essen and Demag Aktiengesselschaft of 
Duisburg concluded at Bonn on the 15th August, 1953, supplemented by 
& Technical Consultants Agreement in December in the same year. 
Accordingly, a new concern was promoted in the name of Messrs. Krupps- 
Demang Indiengemienschaft G.M.-B.H. to act a Technical Consultants 
for the proposed project, who subsequently undertook the task as per 
agreement, ‘They submitted the first part of their report in November, 
1955. In December, 1956, the German concern withdrew from the 
company leaving the Hindusthan Steel Ltd., a wholly government 
concern. Messrs. Krupp and Demag was, however, entrusted with the 
work of designing and construction of the plant at Rourkela. Necessary . 
plant: and machineries were also supplied by them on credit.. The situa- 
tion of the plant was at the confluence of the rivers Kvel and Sankh in 
the 'Orissa State. 


In the Second. Plan two other Steel Works were planned with. an 
initial capacity of 1 million ton each, one at Bhilai situated in the main 
line between Bombay and Calcutta, 156- miles from Nagpur in the 
district of Drug in Madhya Pradesh, and the other at-Durgapur, 117 miles, 
on the G. T. Road, from Calcutta. The former was with the technical 
collaboration with the U.S.S.R. while the latter was designed and con- 
structed by a consortium of 18 well-known ‘British Firms, ISCON. The 
‘negotiation for the former plan was concluded with Russian. Steel Expert 
Team which visited India in the latter half of November, 1954, and the 
preliminary agreement was signed on 2nd February, 1955. The project. 


46. G.O.L: Industrial Programmes, 1951-36 and 1936-61, 
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feporb was submitted by them in December, 1955, to set up fhe plant 
near the Bhilai Railway Station. The project report for the integrated 
steel works in Durgapur was submitted by the Colombo Plan Mission 
headed by Sir Eric Coates in August, 1955, and the contract with ISCON 
was signed in October, 1956. 


As against-the Rourkela Steel Plant Ea was PEE from the 
very beginning by the Hindusthan Steel Ltd., the Works at Bhilai and. 
Durgapur were under the direot supervision of the Ministry of Iron and 
Steel during the preparatory phase. Subsequently, however, the.manage- 
‘ment..of these two Works were also transferred: in the hands of 
Hindusthan-steel Ltd. on and from lst April, 1957, with necessary 
changes in the Articles of Association of the said Company and reconstituted 
Board of Directors. The share ‘capital of the company was increased 
from Rs. 3,000 millions to Rs. 6,000 millions comprising of 6 millions equity 
shares of 1,000 each. Till March, 1962, 307 million shares have been 
fully subscribed. . Besides, the company have secured. a loan | of 
Rs. 35,71,003 millions from the Government.. The operational phase of 
iron production was started in Bhilai and Rourkela in early 1959 and in 
Durcopur in December, 1959. 47 s < 


' In the field of produetion: of pig iron a new company in the private 
sector named Kalinga Industries came into being and installed a pig iron 
plant of 15,000 tons capacity annually at Barbil in the district of Orissa. 
The company has been based upon the low shaft furnace technique 
making use. of nut-6oke. The company had started production only in 
1960. The ownership of the concern has subsequently been transferred 
to the publie sector voluntarily with effect from 1st April 1968. The 
Industrial Development Corporation of Orissa has been entrusted for 
management of the concern. ; 

VII 

We have so long limited our study to the history of primary producers. 
in. the field of iron and steel industry. "The Re-Rolling industries which 
mean to include the firms producing finished steel of different specifica- 
tions from the billets and. ingots supplied by the producers or through 
import came into the field well after the primary producers and - falls 
within the classification of iron ‘and steel industry successfully produced : 
iron and steel in this country. Even in thé early periods of iron produc- 
Won. by the Bengal Tron Co. there was no Re-Rolling industry. 
Consequently they had .to seek market abroad. 4 The history of growth of 
Re-Rollers has, only been started after positive encouragement was- 
. given to. the industry by way of abolition of revenue duty on the imported 
billets and of fixing up fair selling prices. 4? In the year 1989, i.e., before 
the Second World War, the total number of firms' in this industry was ' 
87, This number increased lergely during the Second World War and 
in order to check the mushroom growth of. this industry, the Goverriment 
had fo come out with the warning in September, s tari in the event 


27 ry 
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of Government control over steel and scrap the producers not registeréd 
earlier would not be entitled to claim supply. ‘Even in the face of this 
warning the. industry had grown tremendously. The magnitude of 
growth can be understood from the fact that when at the end.of 1942, 
the Government actually ordered for control, only 75 firms were entitled 
to claim quota supply out of the total number of 180 firms running af 
that time. 5 The number of the units operating in this industry subse- 
quently decreased to a considerable. extent till further: momentum gained 
during the Planning era. At present about 158 units are running in the 
field of Re-Rolling and their total contribution to the finished steel is 
9,08,000 tons which is-41 per cent. of the total finished steel produced 
in the country in the year 1960. 51 


From the above history of development of the steel industry, it is 
observed that both successes and failures of this industry were largely 
depented upon the Government policy. The early attempts of 
Mr. Heath and Messrs. Davis & Co. and Drummond & Co. who formed 
North of India Kumaon Iron “Works Ltd., would have been proved 
successful. had there been proper and consistent State assistance. Then 
again, the lasting success of Tata Steel and Bengal Iron Cp.. would not 
have been possible had protection not been allowed to- them in time. 
The reasons for this are not far to seek. Throughout the course of. early 
development of this industry the Government maintained its position as 
the biggest purchaser of iron and steel due to the fact that during this 
period no other steel-consuming industry developed. The inter- 
dependence effect did not operate. The absence of steel industry hindered 
the development of machine manufactures. Again, the absence of 
machine manufactures gave no incentive to- steel production. Moreover, 
besides the usual infant industry argument, one further factor responsible 
for complete dependence of this industry upon -the Government policy 
was the mining regulations and transport arrangements which .are con- 
sidered as most vital for the suecess-of this. industry in every. country. 


It is now quite relevant to search for the correct explanation, -both 
economie and non-economic, for the pattern. of. early development: of this 
industry in the nineteenth century, ‘though prolonged .successive efforts 
were made in both publie and private sectors to set-up this industry and 
the first attempt was made well before the modern cotton textile and coal 
mining industries could get entry in the-Indian economy. «Further, what 
led to the departing pattern of growth of this industry in India. in the 
second phase of industrialisation by non-functioning of the ‘linkage 
effect ’ though the early phase of industrialisation had a close resemblance 
in regard to -growth , of ‘leading sectors’ ? Again, although the coal 
industry developed as a result of the stimuli given by the introduction 
of the railway system which consumed 30 to 40 per cent. of its output, 


50. Ibid. 
51. Industrial Programmes, 1961-68, p. . 29. 
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why did the steel industry fail to, despite the. possibilities of absorption 


.ef cent. per cent. of its product by the. iode d and: in -the defence 
production? j 


A Searching - analysis of the pattern of Bene dnt et: EM. 
economy during | the latter half of “the last century is available from’ the 
study of “George Rosen which answers a number of questions * posed 
above. But it cannot satisfy us as regards the growth. pattern of steel ` 
industry. The manufactures of machineries were ' considered risky ` for 
want of sufficient’ intérnal market besides dependencé on foreign countriés 
for supply of steel—the basic raw material of the. industry. But,. what 
is the cause for the repeated failures of the steel industry in spite of the 
availability of fair internal market and ‘abundant: quality of basic raw 
materials, particularly when it could be visualised that the successful steel 
production could amply stimulate the’ growth of machine industry, which, 
in turn, could’ lave catered the need of the ‘ leading sectors ' and “paved 
the wáysfor further indüstrislisation?' > - von LP ta 


i If we analyse the history of iron and “leat” industry of this’ period 
éertain stages are observed, the shape’ of which mostly depended ` upon 
beliaviour pattern of the then British ruler. While ab one stage the 
Government was patronising, and actively participating in; the production 
of iron and steel industry to push up and install iron and steel industry 
on a sound basis, at other stages it was bétraying an indifferent attitude 
or non-cooperating mood in times of acute need of the company. In a 
recent study **, Sri A. K. Sen has suggested the impact of entry of larger 
volume of Belgtim steel and declining eminence in steel production as the 
possible cause for the shifting interest and’ policy of the thén British 
Government. This may, however, be taken as one of the factors for the 
broad pattern of the shifting ‘policy of the "Government. But the reasons 
for the conflicting and ever-changing pattern of early development of the 
industry are to be sought elsewhere as we see that the Government did not 
pursue any uhiform policy for a considerable period. While they, were 
encouraging Tata Steel in 1900, ‘by granting a good many concessions,. @ 
contrary attitude was shown to the Bengal Iron Co. when they wanted to 
experiment steel production in ‘their works‘in 1902, particularly in the 
field of production of ‘bar and not in that of ‘ galvanised sheets" and 

* plates ’ in which the British had the monopoly position till then. Then, 
again even after 1850, when the Government of ;India showed a stiff 
attitude towards growth of this industry and the. English Iron-masters 5* 
had applied for non- -encouragement to’ the indigénous iron and steel 
industry, the Court of Directors showed a different attitude and pursued 
a different policy. The serious. and sincere. stores of' the Government as 


52. George Rosen: A Case of Aborted | Growth: “India, 1860- 1900, Beonomis ` 
Weeklv, August 11..1962, 

58. A. K. Sen: Sociological and Economic Explanations, An illustration tb 
the Indian Tron and Steel Industry, Economic Weekly, Annual Number, February; - 
1968. 

54. The English iron-masters submitted a petition to the Board of Control in 
1857 to give no encouragement to Indian Iron works, vide Report on ate Government 
Iron Works at Kumaon, ibid. š : Me 
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regards Kumaon Works after 1850 which prompted them to grant a consi- 
derable concessions to the Works in 1861 was reversed in the next year by 
refusing to undertake the. construction of the railway track, so essential 
for the success.of the cónéern, and as-a result of which‘the works had to 
be abandoned. The factors that gave shape to the different motivation of 
the then Government at different times are, as such, many and varied. 
The whole complex of factors, such.as, contradiction between the local 
administrators and the authorities abroad, the conflicting interests between 
the aggregate British economy and. the Iron-masters of England, the 
saturation point of investment opportunities in England, the continuous 
unfavourable balance of trade, the confusion created due to the favour- 
“able opinion of different contemporary authorities about the prospect of 
steel industry, on the. one hand, and the successive failures of early 
attempts to set up steel works on the other, and above all, the political 
motivation:is involved and ib is difficult to pinpoint any one factor that 
shaped the Government policy at a particular point of time. The’ inter- 
action of these complex and diverse forces is suggested as the possible 
cause of the frequent changes in the attitude of the then British Govern- 
ment and ‘its reflection was apparent on the industry. : 


55. Financial Express, 3. 4. 1963 





CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR. THE. ^ 
YEARS: AHEAD 


Jóns H. FrscukR f 
i — President, Teachers College, Columbia University 


E The trouble with ‘So “many of ‘the ‘current abc: of education and 

'80 many, of “the. . proposals. for improving the. schools is. that they oyer- 
“simplify both the problems ‘and the. solutions required to cope. with them. 
The , point is -not so. much that this single-mindedness is wrong as that. 
"it deals with only fragments of situations which are actually: indivisible. 


- Because schools are now so: centrally important in the lives of children 

. and:-the.life of mankind, they are- subjected to a bewildering complex of 

_facts and forces. Some of these forces we can understand and use; others 

are beyond our present management; but-to the extent of-human capability 

we at least must try to be aware of all of. them and, insofar as we can, 

take them intelligently and responsibly into account. Let me cite examples 
of some of the most prominent. 


One of the impressive facts of our time is man’s increasing use of 
non-human, non-museular energy. The result is not only machines that 
can replace muscles; increasingly we use machines for functions that once 
could be performed only by the human brain. ‘I'he advance of techno- 
logy has rendered human muscles industrially obsolete, but the disengage- 
ment of men’s backs and arms has been accomplished only by the engage- 
ment of their minds. 


Another influence upon the schools is difficult to define or describe. 
Men and women who once had no other thought than to live out their . 
tragic and depressed lives in quiet desperation are now discovering that 
it is reasonable and possible for them to reach for self-fulfilment and to 
attain it. And because the school is the most promising means to what 
they want, education is becoming everywhere a talisman of hope and a 
symbol of success. 


The effects of all the other forces and influences are. pilpa by yet 
another—the vast and continuing growth of population, especially in the 
cities and suburban areas. The consequences are not only overcrowded 
cities, traffic jams, and slums, but in many places an ominous imbalance 
in the distribution of eultural and economie capacities, 


'No single theory, no one philosophy, no comprehensive formula can 
be counted on to see us through. Although the influences to which we 


Reprinted from SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. This is a revised and abridged version 
of an address, “Curriculum Crossroads,” the original of which appears in the book of 
the same title, edited by A, Harry Passow, and published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, (C) 1962 by Teachers College, 
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ave subjected operate everywhere, they interact differently in different 
limes and places. The educational response to them, therefore, also must 
vary. - 

Bub amid ‘the necessary ‘variety of schemes it seems reasonable to 
predict that the schools which will offer the most effective curricula will 
share a few similar qualities. For one thing, they will reveal in their 
formal teaching and in the other ways théy deal with students an intelli- 
gent awareness of these forces and their impact. A second common 
quality of the best schools is that they will reflect the values our people. 
-~ hold important and will serve the higher purposes to which we are com- 
mitted: And a third similarity is that they “will employ with efficiency 
and economy evéry appropriate means of education that is available to 
them. ' 

What is implied if a school is to give dabest attention to the great 
forces of our time? One implication is that educational leaders must be 
'sensitivé to the impaet of these forces on persons in évery segment and 
level of society. l l 

lt- is easy to argue, that the rise of technology calls for much atténtion 
to natural science and mathematics in the curriculum. If does, quite 
clearly. We may be sure that every future scientist will pass through 
the first grade, but it does not follow, therefore, that knowing the periodic 
table of the elements should be a-universal requirement to the second 
grade. What is required, however, is that every teacher understand the 
role of science in life and in education and -be- ready to encourage in all 
children those incipient qualities which with cultivation may become: use- 
ful: "uriderstanding: and competence. l 


“The universal need for intellectual development is a fact to be 
accepted, but it: does not justify harshness in teaching or the rejection of 
a single child. lt does call for the kind of "teaching that stimulates ini- 
tiative, sharpens inquisitiveness; strengthens self-discipline, and enables 
students to acquire the knowledge, values, and skills they need to learn, 
to: think, to communicate, and to make rélevant judgments. 


The dawning realization among new millions of men and. women. „that 
they, too, may. hope to enjoy a better life also implies changes in the 
schools. Ib calls for more effective teaching, better ways to classify and 
group: pupils, and more valid means to gauge ability, assess achievement, 
and ‘diagtiose learning difficulties. ‘The need to retein in school children 
whom we have not yet learned to teach as well as they should be taught 
imposes new burdens and offers new challenges to classroom ‘teachers: 
But classroom teachers, principals, or curriculum specialists are unlikely 
to: solve these: complex problems alone. Help must come also from psycho- 
logists,- Sociologists; ‘anthropologists, and the other students of mankind. 
Having already: shed. significant light on. many. segments of human 
béhaviour, théy-now might turn their attention more. often .and. more con- 
sistently-to the study of the learning process and its interrelation with 
Uer ‘aspects of Human development, social life, and cultural change. 


` The growth and. movement of population affect schools in a variety of. 
ways. Somà of these, such as shortages of space and teachers, aro well 
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publicized : and .understood.. The . sharpened distinctions between the 
cultural characte: of t ‘the inner- -city and the suburbs raise major issues for 
‘curriculum leaders. It is a rare community which has faced the special 
„problems. of. its. slum. schools with full. honesty or ‘probed them in the 
necessary. depth. Nor are.there.many suburban schools that deal with 
their minority groups—and I do not mean racial minorities—in effective 
Ways.. _in otherwise good schools, the child of limited academic aptitude 
is-now often the forgotten pupil. The great forces affect schools i in widely 
varied ways .and no single stereotyped solution ` will be, of much use. 
Howéyer fashionable it may be at the moment or may.have been in the .. 
past, 3f the. ready- made answer is a substitute for meticulous analysis, of : 
at it, obscures..an unmet. need, it will do more harm, than good: ; 


` While it is essential that our curricula take the:facts of modern life 
screatively into: account, a responsible school must do more than merely 
acquaint its: pupils-with- the world; it alsq must prepare them. to live in it, 
with -some prospect of satisfaction for themselves and benefit for their 
fellows. To limit our definition of effective education to physical and 
technological considerations alone would. betray both our traditions and 
our possibilities. - Joseph Wood Krutch said some years ago “that the 
most stupendous of ‘(man’s) inventions was not the. wheel or the wedge 
or the-lever, but the-values by. which he has lived.’’! The ability to act, 
for example, Jon the “assumption that loyalty is better than treachety, 
even when both seem to give a practical answer to, a. given problem.” 
Krutch said, ''is more important than any other a (man) has ever 
manifested. Bes de s 

Good schools | are » obligated not — -to ‘reflect inis world, ‘but. re 
help the young person. to live.in it worthily and gracefully, and, we might ` 
hope,. even in. his, time, to beautify it somewhat. This is not to say that 
every. teacher will. impose. hig personal value system. on. his .pupils, but ib. 
is. to argue “that. the. ‘school must attend deliberately, consciously, . and 
consciéntiously to: those. values which, by. consensus, are honored as: the 
criteria’ of humane behaviour and the embodiment of .our commonly - held 
ideals. Kiutch: referred’ to loyalty. ‘One might speak also of integrity, 
honesty, responsibility - About: such qualities. as thesé no'good school is 
aver ‘neutral, Under the “American system,:. public _ schools may not deal 
propérly "with the’ ultimate ‘sanctions * “of morality beyond: teaching that 
different- ‘people base their behaviour on different premises. But. every 
sclicol, >whéthér "under ` publie or- religious authority, has the opportunity 
and the- duty to^help children see the significance. of ‘ethical conduct .and : 
ine" moral ‘and- social ‘implications’ in everything they lean and do. 


"The fundamental and transcendent importance of i the. individual, the 
inherent: nature, ot: his rights, his relation to his. neighbours and ‘his govern: 
ment must be dealt with in every American. school positively and purpose- 
fully. “Our. educational establishment, . by .its. very existence, shows. how - 
the "principle. of. .equal opportunity permeates our society. . Yet, conversely, 
the number of American children. who now are denied equal treatment is 
one Measuie of the gap between, the principles. we profess and the practices 
wë periit. ^ Nor will Won a be ? equalized when the. last Negro school. 


Tmar 
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has been desegregated. In many schools where racial. A Ud is no 
problem at all, the poverty of the curriculum mocks any thought of even 
minimum, much less equal, opportunity. If our schools are really to 
induct our children into our value system, we must do more than repeat 
the Pledge of Allegiance daily and the American's Créed at every assembly. 
Even resorting to McGuffey readers is not likely to be quite enough. The 
ultimate test and the strongest promise of success in the school’s effort 
to strengthen what we: call American values are the honesty and industry 
with which we undertake to reach every pupil and the sincerity with which 
.we accept him and teach him as the very important person he is. 


lt is interesting to examine the recent report of the President's Com- 
mission on National Goals and to note the relation between education and 
every other. concern with which the commission dealt. In urban affairs, 
agriculture, the economy, the national defense, the democratic process, 
the Federal system, technological development, and foreign relations, edu- 
cation was seen as a critical element. It is no exaggeration to call edu- 
cation, in the final analysis, the master of all our purposes, for unless our 
schools are good enough and their procedures sound enough, the chances 
of achieving any of the objectives we set out for ourselves will be seriously 
limited. 


Ow curricula must reveal a third considération. Though our schools 
refléct.the world about us accurately and though they embody our values 
and goals worthily, they cannot hope to meet the demands now laid upon 
them unless teaching and learning can go on within them efficiently. For, 
while the tasks of the school continue to increase, the available time has 
not increased. 


‘lf our schools are to be as efficient as they can be, obviously we must 
begin by making the most of all our past experience. It is sometimes 
said that if all our schools could be brought to the level of our present 
best, we should have nothing more to worry about. We ought to share 
among all our institutions the best elements now found in only a fortunate 
few. This alone is no simple or easy task, and it will keep us busy for 
a long time. But even if it were quickly possible, spreading our present 
best practices would not be enough. 


We have not only much unfinished business to complete, but an 
impressive agenda of new items to take up. Research and experimentation 
are urgently required in a number of important and promising fields. In 
psychology, some work is now beginning, but a great deal more remains 
to be started. Some of our most competent psychologists are happily 
beginning again sto investigate problems of learning and the relation between 
learning and other aspects of development. For too long, this has been 
a neglected area of study and the resurgence of interest in the field is an 
encouraging sign. 

But more is needed; every field of the social and behavioral sciences 
must increasingly recognize the centrality of education in our civilization 
and give commensurate attention to it. To cite but one notable example, 
the special problems of urban education, is to suggest vast possibilities for 
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creative investigation by anthropologists, .sociologists, economists, . and 
political scientists. It maybe that curriculum patterns developed largely 
within. the standard. concepts of white middle-class American society will 
meet.satisfactorily the problems of deprived sections of our metropolitan 
centers, but much:that we know about human motivation argues the other. 
way. 

-In every Subject field, important pioneering is ANG The expansion. 
of job ladan has occurred so rapidly that it is now utterly impossible for 
the ~school- to -hope- to «deal effectively. with any field simply by giving 
children a summary awareness of it. Instead, we must analyze. more 
effectively than. ever before the characteristic structure of each field, the 
peculiarities of the discipline by which it is built, the distinctive quality 
of each subject as a unique “way of knowing". H new insights of this 
kind.are to be developed, the scholarly specialists in every field must take. 
tbe lead and do. much of the work. Psychologists may shed light on. con- 
cept development, and instructional specialists may devise teaching 
techniques, but in dealing with the distinctive nature of. mathematics or 
history or the physical sciences, only the subject specialists can make the 
necessary - structural analyses and provide many of the substantive 
materials, : 


- In pedagogy itself, a field with no less art than science but quite clearly 
both, vast opportunities are open for exploration and development. Despite 
substantial progress in the past half-century, we still have far more 
questions’ than answers about effective methodology and the relation of 
instruction to the nature of the learner, the nature of the subject, and 
the nature of the teaching device most appropriate for particular purposes. 

Among the most intriguing opportunities now open to curriculum’ 
workers and their allies are the invention and employment of new equip- 
ment and materials. Already we have available far more electronic and 
mechanical devices than we quite know what to do with. Instead of 
taking sides to defend or attack television, teaching machines, programmed 
books, recorders, films, and all the rest, we had better stop wasting valu- 
able time and proceed with the systematic study of educational technology 
and its possible contributions to better learning. The question is not 
whether machines can be used in schools, but how; not whether they 
are good, but for what. purposes they are best adapted. : 

When we have said as much as we can about technical skill in curri- 
eulum development and about broad knowledge and sound policy, we shall 
not fully have defined the leadership we need. For the better schools will 
continue to be. found where vision is clear. And the best of all will 
flourish where thechearts-are high. - 


AREPRERTORY* |. | 


DviENDRA NATH GUHACHAUDHURI 


Introduction...Quotation from M, Winternita : 

In place of "pubbeity read ‘ 'publioly"" : 

Add ''ere still” after “‘works.’* i 

Add “even now” after “Indian Schólars''. 

(The quotation from M. Winternite: “Sanskrit is ‘not a ‘dead’ 
language......as Hebrew with the Jews." Please note that the said 
quotation is takeni from Dvijendra N&tha Guhachaudhuri’s article on 
“Sa-a appeared in the Sanskrit-Sibitya-Parishad- 
Patrika, Vol, XVII I, 5, p. 155). - JOE 

In place of “the” read ''that'',- < 

Foot-note...In place of “Indiu” read ''India, What ean it teach 
us?" p, 18, ^ — 7 

(The ‘quotation from Maz Miiller.. “Yet such is the marvellous 
continuity...extent of that vast country’. Please note that the said quotation 
is taken from Dvijendra Natha Guhachaudhuri’s article on Ram- 
qaqa” appeared in the Sanskrit-Parighad-Patrika, Vol. XVIII, 154-155), 

Introduction, iv...Prom, “aaa, etc, upto  (sfa wena wert)... 
Please note that the said passages are taken from Dvijendra Natha 
Guhachaudhuri’s article on “@anr-eaamracdteqafa:” appeared in the 
Sanskrit-Sabitya-Parishad-Patriké, XVIII, 2,40. —. ' 

Do., iv, 3,...Quotations from Rig Veda...Diacritical ` marks “should 
be observed always in pisangês guoting Hom Rig Veda x other Vedie 
literatures. 

~ Do.,v....Quotations culled from the article on..." qqurt-qaanmrecdtequi;" 
appeared in the Sanskrit-Sahitya-Parighad-Patrika, Vol. XVIII, 2, 41-48, 
are taken from the pen of Dvijendra Natha Guhachaudhuri. The reference 
should be made after ‘Taq Ww? at the foot of p. vii...thus, 1. JSSP, XVIII, 
1, 41-43.. In this connection pleats Torr „also JASB, IXV, II, E, I, 
1896,: 114-185. : 

Do., tv...In place of "guit n” redd "guit adam" | E 

'" In place of * Sw quent! ' read ` K 8,69 = hd | 


*Hietory of Classical Sanskrit a NE. BN Sahityaratnakera, - M, 

Krishnam&chüriür, M.A ., M.L,, Ph, D,, M.R,A.8, (Of the Madras Judicial Service), Madras, 1037. 

About 1300 pages, Demi 8 vo. Books I-VI, Tndex. Sent to M. Srinivasachariar, B. As Beling 
Advocate, 14, Venkatrayer Street, Park Town, Madras. Per Regd. Letter from Barisal 
Kaliberi- on Nov. 9, 1943.--Receipt-No. 95, Postage - -[6]-. Written on 25-6- 1948, 7 eheeta of 
Poolscep paper, being closely typed. 

Mention is made in the paper of Prof. Avinüóa Chandra Guha; M.A,, B. Ly Principal 
Deva Prasad Ghosh, M.A., B.L. knows what's what.  -- - - 
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Orthodoxly speaking no punctuation should be used in the text or texts, 
except "i$ (|) & udêz (1) thus quoted, 
Do., vii... Add “afatadfemarey” before “am”. 
fiésuductión, viii, foot-note...In places of "ferm" & “aarretta” 
read “fagar”? & “quitafreafaaq”. : 

In place of “Ara? read "eit", 

In places of “agama” & “aani” read “agia. & aasa”, In 
this connection vide, Bibliothéca . Indica, New Series, Nos, 122 760, 794, 
& 819; Calcutta, 1892, p. 50, 84-86 ; wi 

See also, matma, p. 278, 100-102. For other woman-séers, seb asm 
(Rv..10, 158), (S&m.2, 1, 8; 6) ;;«wt. (Rv. 8, 88, 9, 98), (Sani 1: 1,14, 1); 
Maer faamaaa (Rv. 9, 86, 9, 06, 11-20), (Sàrn-4; 11, 1, 1); wm 
daana (Rv. 5, 24), (Sim 4, 1, 22, 1); diatas (Rv. 10, 189), (Sam 
6; 1, 1-6)...Woman-seers of Sima Veda: sis (Rv! 5, 28, 8, 91), arrai 
Rv. 10, 125) ; wt deta (Rv. 10, 159) ; sar (Rw.10, 142, 1-2).; ser imat 
(Rv.10, 151); war (Rv. 10, 142); mm (Rv. 8,91, 1- 7); Hat. (Br. 
Up. 4, 5; 1); ma (Br. Up. 2) ;. fiat "wr (metara aaa); Mawi (agara 
maa a a wax qemnspradam)..Woman-seers of Mahabharata. «Sen 
man ("mee wp dat Aia sm "af wem)! gaa (“aana 
TEGAN exe: aana ae usu fafaa dafi Sera — aaia daa 
wfs aandaa aeaaea: SI tete aft: tenfa ardi), 
diarad, ete., etc. : 

See...Article on ‘‘Position of. Women in Ancient adig? A COJ, I, 
12,293-800; COJ, TIT, 2, 29-80. l 

Introduction, xvi, Para 3...In the quotation t ‘Sanskrit is the nother 

them.” Add “that” before “ib”. ae 

Do., Do., Do,, Ref. 2. foot- note ; "Wrongly dwelt: “Tt should: bè ibua: 
Hindu Superiority, 178; Mons. Dubois...Bible in India; Prof. Heeren's 
Historical Researches, Vol. II, p. 220; needless to mention Max Müller's 
Science of Language, I, 225-6 note, in this Saang as sit is not relevancy, 
fo the quotation as dwelt with. — - 

. Please note that the article on “aana anaha” appeared in 
the Sanskrit-Sahitya-Parishad-Patrika, Vol: XVIII, 5, 150, is written by 
Doijendra Natha Guhachaudhuri and not Dvijendra Natha Guha. This 
“correct name should be used whenever and wherever required by you in Your 
book “History of Classical Sanskrit Literature. - | 

Introduction, ix, iv....In place of “Pleiddes” vead “Pleiades”, 

Introduction, wexi, 24,...Quotations below i.e. A etc. i 
culled from the article on “eanrmzanacracaaqafa:” appeared in the Sanskrit. 
Sihitya-Parighad- -Patrika, Vol. XVIII, 2,. 46, arè taken from the writings 
of Dvijendra Nàtha Guhachaudhuri.: .The reference. should be made after 
“satay? 2, 8 ab the foot of p. xxxi...thus, 2. Dvijendra | Natha Guhàcháudhiünt' s 
“Devabhagh’-Devanagaréksharayorubpattily J SSP, XVIII, a 46, 3. Ed, 
by B. Linder. Jena, 1887, p. 31, 
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In place of “atawa? q (aa) wea: Pre" read “amperage kR) 
wea, efie i” 

' Defects in diacritical marks in the transliteration (In Bengali ‘‘Anule- 
khan' or ‘‘Anulikhan’’, .See SPP, 4, 165, 1825 B.S.) in the book 
abundantly. 

For ‘‘Katyayana”’ read "Kiütyayana"; For ''"Patafjali" read ‘‘Patafi- 
jali”; For “'Nirukta’”’ read ‘‘Nirukta’’, ete., etc, 

(For diacritical marks in the transliteration, see Th. Benfey, A 
Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, Second Edition, London, 
1868, pp. 1-14; W. Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar, Fourth Edition, 
Boston, 1896 (1913), pp. 1-9; 10-84; F. Kielhorn, A Grammar ofthe 
Sanskrit Language, Fifth Edition, Bombay, 1912, pp. 1.5; Kàle, A Higher 
Sanskrit Grammar, Fifth Edition, Bombay, 1918, pp. 1-12). 

Introduction, xxxvi, 27. Writing...I differ the statement as stated. 
The art of writing was in vogue from the remotest times even from the 
„Vedic age. The sage Yajiiavalkya, the author of Sukla Yajur Veda knew 
the written documents and he, too, mentioned them. Narada & other 
sages of yore, also, bore testimony to their existence. Even Max Müller 
himself is compelled to agree that ‘‘Writing was known to the authors of 
the Sitras”. (For the existence of writing iņ ancient India, see Dvijendra 
Nathe Guhachaudhuri’s article on “@ammreaqmracitaqafa:” appeared in 
-&he Sanskrit-Sabitya-Parishad-Patrika, Vol, XVIII, 5, 154-155, To this 
add Prof. Heeren, ‘‘Everything concuss to establish the fact that alphabe- 
tical writing was known in India from the earliest times, and that its use 
was not confined to inscriptions but extended also to every purpose of 
commonlife,’’... Historical Researches, Vol. II, p. 202; Count Bjornst- 
jerna says that the Hindus possessed ‘‘Written books of religion before 
2,800 B.C., or 800 years before Abraham.”’...Theogony of the Hindus, p. 
26), Profs, Goldstücker, Bóehtlingk, Whitney, and Roth are of opinion 
that the authors of the. Prátiükhyas must have had written texts before 
them.... Weber's Indian Literature, p. 22, foot-note, 

As to the antiquity of the Vedic language, there should be observations 
on @umfrar (rules relating to the application of the rules to Intonations) 
in connection with the distinctive features of the Vedic literatures. In 
interpreting word or words of the Veda, intonations are great help to them. 
The effort ofopronouneing a word by stress in the English language, is 
known as Accent, Tou or Tone. The accent of the Sanskrit language is, 
too, likewise & goes by the name of «x (svara—See Avinasa Chandra Guha, 
M.A., B.L., article on ''Eshà" appeared in the ''Navyabharata", Vol. 
XXXVI, 98-95; Dvijendra Natha Guhachaudhuri's book on “The exegesis 
of the Veda, Ancient & Modern” (in the press)? ; in musical technique, 
the wx is known as uga (Prasvana), See ''Gitasütras&ra'' (a treatise on 
musie, Vol. I, Second. Edition, 1897, p. 147). In order to, perform a 
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sacrificial rite correctly it is as much necessary to know the ritual as also to 
know how to pronounce the holy texts accurately without committing the. 
least error, 26 wy front arana facae Aani a gagaran: WU fads: 
wüdrewfuse rp: flag Segara wea Kangar naneda wife 
—W«4 vla; STA ud] at fex agi a dew. cw ul aad feafe vH: 
esaa (Pániniya Siksa or The Siksa Vedanga ascribed to Panini... 
being the most ancient work on Indo-Aryan Phonetics. Critically editea 
in allits Five Recensions with an Introduction, Translation and--Notes 
together - with its two commentaries, By Manomohan Ghosh, M.A., Kavyd- 
tirtha. - Published by the University of Calcutta, 1938;. Svaramafijari of 
Narasingh Siri, a commentary | on GAGAT 5 fera of Sti Girinatha, son of 
Mallin&tha, great commentator, a commentary on awwad...see COJ.,- -Vole 
II). Phita-Sitra is to be mentioned. in this-connection, 16 is a class of 
treatise which treats only the accents, and the accent is used in the Vedic 
language. Sa=tanava is the author of Phita- Satra (Phita- Satra of Santa- 
nava. Ed. Von, F. Kielhorn. Leipzig, 1666). 


. Ramayana, p. 92, Commentaries, foot- note.. Plensa, add it thus, 6 
The . earliest commentary of the Ramayana is ‘‘Ramayana-Katak”’. It 
is kept in the Queen’s College Library, Benares, and in the Tanjore Raj 
Library in manuscript form j^ mark 6 should: be given before “the. most 
well. known commentary’’, et 


Do., p. “24, end of para 2...Please add it thus, - ambyang tlaka 
is.a commentary by Rāmaśarman or- Rāmavarman, It is “appreciated 
everywhere. ` Ramayanakiita-tika is a commentary by Ramánandatirtha; ` 

 Mahàü-Küvya, p. 88, foot-note...For Patafijali’s date, . please- add 
reference thus, A Historical Investigation on. Panini together with a brief 
account.of Katyayana and Patafijali by Rajani "Kànta Gupta. Published 
by the University of Caleutta, 1028, pp. 100-127 ; Indische Studien, Vol. Met 
Chitra-Kavya, Section II, Some Modern Poets, 351, p. 380.. 

_.Please add it in proper place the foliowing : n 

In Alamküra Sastra, there is a sort of Kavya known as Koşa- Kavya, 
Nowhere mention is made about this Kosa- -Kàvya: „possibly i in.any book or 
treatise of Classical Sanskrit Literature. Its name, seems to be lost in 
oblivion. . Koga-Kavya i is defined in the Sahitya-Darpona, Chap. VI, thus... age 


a. Aaea erasum. C a Tr 

asutru Waa; a wafer: 1” Mp X. NA oe 

— Ed. Nirnaya-Sagar Press, Bombay, 1981, p.375. 

Thereupon the Commentator comments... salatira dad seuti 
am, garek; | Mahamahopadbyaya Pandit Durga Prasad Dviveda com- 
mente... MA fri wed eww—ssmued WENHAM feds sfa (law: ae: aaae. 
wnÜi—esuerTed Sag) fades quifsatafe paaa Satama 
gurdi asat Kghemendra is the author of ganai (known only -by name) 
Govardhana is the author of weéreandt (being a collection of 700 verses on 
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different subjects, and written almost all in A'ryàmetre.  wruieWsdi—meía 
rag aay Padi | MATA MAT ufüfuer! star, €" (eRe) 

Srivara is the author of gua (anthologies, being collection of about 
400 poets who are now only known Pey name and their works are not 
available). 


"'Samasy&kalpalatà'" is a Koşa-Kāvya, It wasin the Gort, Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, that Prem Chandra Tarkavāgīśa, Sriś Chandra Vidya- 
ratna, Tara Saükar Tarkaratna, Giri$ Chandra Vidyāratna, Rāmanārāyaņa 
Tarkaratna, Ramagati Ny&yaraéna, Tara Kumar Kaviratna, and other 
well-known students of the said college by way of completing a verse or 
stanza off-hand on hearing only one or two words, composed several slokas. 
"Samasyàkalpalatà'' is a collection of such slokas, Such sorb of book, no 
doubt, is.to be termed as Kavya and there is no harm about it in calling 
“upon such form of book as Kavya. Rhetoricians may call it as Kosa-Kavya. 
‘‘Samasyakalpalata’’ was published in 1807 B.S., Calcutta, It was at first 
composed in 1767 Saka era and the written slokas were put down in a Khata 
and the manuscript copy was kept in the Government Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, The book ‘‘Samasyakalpalata’’ was published: by copying it 
out from the Original that was lent by courtesy of Mahaimahopadbyaya 
Nilmani Mukhopadhbyaya, M.A., Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 
(See article on ‘‘Samasyakalpalata’’ by Avina$a Chandra Guha, M.A., 
‘‘Navyabharata’’, Vol. XVIII, 12, 644-647). 

Mahàá-Kavya, p. 213, 125, Vidyaranya...end of para 3, Please add 
it in. the foot-note, thus..7. See Dvijendra Nath Guha’s article on 
“Sayanacairya’’, COJ, II, 12, 801-808. 

. Maha-Kavya, p. 228a, (Note on Vidydranya), foot-note, after 1. Mys. 
Arch. Rep. (1908), 27. Please add- to it...See Dvijendra Nath Guha’s 
article on “‘Sayanacarya’’, COd, IT, 12, 801-308. 


. | Dréya-Kavya, p. 616, in the foot-note, please add the following in 
proper place...9. See Dvijendra Natha Guhachaudhuri’s article on ‘‘Bhatte 
Bhavabhüti'', Sanskrit-Sabitya-Parishad-Patrika, XVIII, 6, 188-192; Do., 
XVIII, 9, 275-277; "Anurüpoktayah"', Do., XIX, 1, 10-16; Do., Do., XIX; 
2, 45-52; “Bhatta Bhavabhüti'", Do., XIX, 5, 184-189. ` 

. Alamkāra, p.789, 920, Other works...Please add the following in proper 
place...Sayandcarya, the great commentator of the Vedas, wrote the follow- 
ing books, thus... : 

1) grfiagquifafy (a collection of moral ayia It was composed 
during the reign of Kampa. , Then Sayana was his Prime Minister, 


2) wrafsraquifafa or qafa (a treatise on the Dharma Sastra). 


3) gafa (commonly known as adat ugal, -an authoritative 
treatise on Sanskrit Verbs), ; 


4) waercquifafs (a treatise on Sanskrit rhetoric). 
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The wrafrewufafa, gafa, and wesicqufafe were composed at 
the time of Sahgama II, son of Prince Kampa as is clear from verses 
appearing at the beginning and at the conclusion of the said works, 

5). gaarigufafa (a collection of dufam verses: on the subject of 
the ends of human beings. It was written at the request of King Bukka 
and probably is earlier in date than the exposition of the Vedas). 

6) 3eamnfu (Vedic commentaries)... The commentary on Taittiriya 
Samhita, 18 Sayana’s first Vedic production. After its completion, he wrote 
commentaries ou Taittiriya Brahmana and Taittiriya A’ranyaka. Then come 
Aitareya Brahmana and A’ranyaka of thé Rgveda followed by the commen: 
taries on Brahmanas of the Simaveda. The commentary of the Satapatha. 
Brahmana of the White Yajur Veda is Sàyana's last production on Vedic 
studies and culture. Sayana wrote his learned expositions on the Vedas, 
inserting the dictum “amia” before his name at the conclusion of his 
commentaries, as a token of sincere gratilude and reverence towards the’ 
inspiring guidance of his elder brother Madhava who being requested by 
King Bukka to undertake the work declined it in favour of his younger 
brother Sayana, King Bukka I (1850-1879) was a patron of Vedic learn- 
ing and Culture. It was with his earnest zeal and energy that he revived 
the ancient culture of the Aryans. Thus, the renaissance began during 
the reign of King Bukka of Vijayanagara. Of the works of Sayana, ‘the 
commentaries on the Vedas are the glorious edifices of his vast erudition and. 
. varied learning in different branches of the Vedas. A 

7) ngagah, (a treatise on medical science). 

` (Cited in Indian Antiquary, 1916, p. 22). 

8) aaaagafiy (a treatise on Vedic rituals), 

. The smequiiafe and asaaguifafa were composed at the time 
of Harihara II, the son and heir of Bukka I. Sáyana praised the king for 
his high regard for the Vedic rites at the commencement of these works. 
He died in A.D. 1887 during the: ‘royalty of Harihara I. (Th. aa 
Catalogus Catalcgorum, p. 711). f 

The sagmgaafa isa treatise on Sanskrit —— in M Sayana 
gives. his own experiences.in-every walk of life,” The majority.of verses in 
this treatise is composed in praise.of the author himself. by” way. of citing 
illustrations and. in this respect the book differs from other worse on 
Sanskrit rhetoric, old & new. . z pro 

Sayana was not only an erudite scholar of the Weda; but was an adept 
in state craft and politics, His was a rere combination of erudite scholar- 
ship with practical wisdom in politics and physical- -valour. S&yana was 
born in a distinguished and learned Brahmana family of South India. 
His father was mam and his mother stadt, He belonged to the Bhāradvāja 
-gotra, "Baudhàyana Satra and was a follower-of the Taittiriya Sakha of the 
Black Yajur Veda (See Dvijendra Nath Guha’s article on “Sayanacarya”’, 
COJ, II, 12, 301-308). 
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Please add the following in the proper place of the book : a 


6. 


20. 


21. 


Old- Indian Pöetics (Alamkaa). 


Yaska (Nivakta”.. \Nighantuke ‘Kanda, with the | commentary 


of Dürgücürya thereon), 


Agnipurana (Chapters on Alamkaras), : 
Bharata ("Natya-Sastrà", Chapter oh alamkara; probably 
somewhat anterior to Bhisa...4th- Century A.D,; and Kalidasa 


under Candra Gupta II, 380-413 A.D). 


Dandin (““Kavyadaréa”’, not latter than, ‘say, 600: A. D. and .pos- 
sibly earlier). 


Bhamaha (“Kavyalamkara”, latter than Uddyotakara, the Me 
of the Nyàyavürtika and Jinendrabuddhi, whose Nyasa may be 
dated about 700 A.D.; earlier than Udbhata who eommented on 
him under Jayapida of Kashmir, 779-818 A.D). 

Udbhata.. (“Kavyailamkara-Sara-Samgraha”’, fóurished under 
Jayapida of Kashmere, 779-818 A.D.). ` 
‘Vamana...(‘‘Kavyalamkara-Sitra-vrtti’ ’, flourished under Jayà- 
pida of Kashmir, 779-818 A.D.). 


“The Dhvanikire (about 820 A.D). 
' A'nandavardhana (‘‘Dhanyaloka’’, about 860 A.D j: 


Rudrata (“Kavyalamkara”, before 900 A.D.). 


Bhatta Nayaka (‘‘Hrday adarpana’’) l < 
Raj$ekhara (“Kav yamimàmsi'') ' about 900 A.D, 
(880-920 A.D.) < ) 07 


. Dhanafjaya (‘‘Dagaripa’’, last quarter of 10th Century, A.D.). 


Bhojadeva (‘‘Sarasvatikanthibharana’’, ''Srhgàraprakàéa," first 
half of 11 Century, A.D). 4 

Kuntaka or Kuntala (‘‘Vakroktijivita’’, before 1050 A.D., probably 
a contemporary of Abhinava Gupta 1000 A.D,) 


: Mahiman Bhatta (‘Vyaktiviveka’’, following the daka of 


Sankuka; before 1100 A.D.). 
Rudra Bhatta (Srigaratilaka’’, probably 11th Century, A.D.). 
Küemendra ("Kavikagfhavorana " j ET 11th , 


_ Century). 
. Mammata Bhatta (‘‘Kavyaprakagéa’’, C. 1100 A.D); 


Vagbhata (‘‘Vagabhatalarakira” written undér Jayasimha of 
Anhilwid, 1093-1148 A.D.). : 

Hemacandra (1088-1172, A.D.; “Kavyanusasana”’ & the com- 
mentary thereon ‘‘Alamkaracudamani”’). 

Ruyyaka (“‘Kavyaprakagasamketa’”’, “Alamkarasar vasva’’, Vath (C. ' 
1100 A.D.) century, A.D.).- 

Joydeva (''Candràloka"', circa 1200: A.D.). 
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22. Vagbhata (“Kāvyänuśāsana”, 13th Century, A.D). 
28. Vidyüdhera ("Ekávali"!, 1800 A.D.) =+, 
. 94, Vidyanatha (Prataprudrayagobhiighana”’, 1800 A-D.), 
25. Viévan&tha (''S&hityadarpana", 14th Century, AD... 
26. Bhanudatta ('*Rasamafijari'', ' RasataranginI"', before 1400 A.D). 
27. Appaya Dikshit (‘‘Kuvalayananda’’, C. 1600 A.D). 


98, J agannatha ("Raságatgüdhara", 17th en A D. ^ 
(C. 1650 A.D.) - ] 


29. Banabhatta ("Rasamafijam"). - 


80. ` Sayanücárya (‘‘Alamkarasudhanidhi’’, composed during the reign 

of Sarhgama II, the son of Prince Kampa of Vijaya- ` 
nagara. “afa Nagra: gelange | dup wfafeafür 
wr fa Tagara fauna rak anung 
inaamag: MAgTTANATT NAYUT AAN 
fararegrer dae xtetquuratauter sagang 1” 


31. Bhoganatha (‘‘Udaharanamala’’, examples’ of Sanskrit alamkürs 
with verses in praise of Siyandcarya, his elder brother. ` 

Bhoganātha was a poet of no mean order. He com- 

posed numerous poetical works of which six are the 

most important as mentioned by Sayana in his «wem 

gafafu, . Sayana's high appreciation of the poetic ge- 

nius of his brother, Bhoganütha, was expressed in his 
 wewmqufsfe, Sometimes he gave illustrations from ` 
i his brother's treatises. Bhoganātha was the Narma . 

--Sachiva of Sarhgama II, vide...Epi. Ind. Vol. III, p. 

98, “afa warangkan agagarwa t afu | mayana 

, Manna fafaa: rar: p C 


82, Sridhara (“Ravyaprakdéavivela”, No. 4789. Govt.. Collection, ` 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Ms. ). 


an 


88. Chandidàsa (‘‘Kavyaprakaiéga-Dipika’’, the illustrious and honoured 
kinsman of Visvanatha Kaviraj, author of Sahitya- 
Darpana). 
“‘Kavya-pradipa’”’, Rase-Kapmudt” - (end of. the 
18th century), S 
*"'Saáhityaeüd&mani". 


(See Prof. Avinaga Chandra Guha, M.A., B.L., on ''Old-Indian Poetjes"' 
(Alamkara); See also, Jacobi, H. Zur frühgeschichte der indischen Poetik. 
Berlin AK, 1928. 4: 17 pag. Nobel, J, Beiträge zur älteren Geschichte ‘des 
Alamküraáástra (Poetik). Berlin, 1911. 8°. 60 pag. Diss. E RE P. La 
Rhétorique Sanskrite, Paris; 1884. 
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Sangita, p. 859...Please add the following in proper place of the book 

.. The great- Vedic commentator, Sayanacirya had three sons, (i) Kampana; 

(i Mayana, a good poet of high order, a philosopher of both orthodox and 

heterodox systems of Indian Philosophy, (iii) Singana, a scholar of the 

Vedas, an expert reciter in ma and smt pathas, a magnificent donor to 
worthy Brühmanas... 


- "aqdaren sequ afar: diame aa 
We’ mau marata aga |. 


firat exu Rawa rs afafa 
WITA yaana Wea: BART uu v” — 


(See Dvijendra Nath Guha’s article on “Sayandcarya’, COJ, II, 
12, 304). . 


Sangita, p. 888...Please add the following in proper place of the ‘book 
..Ün music, see Sahgibasamayasüra...Singhabhüp&la, the commentator : 
of ''Sangita-ratnükara', The Musicians of India...compiled by Pandit 
Smritibhirati, Mymensingh, Bengal; Sangfta-Taratga...Radhamohan 
Sen Das (Calcutta, 1225 B.S.);  Gitasiitrasira...Krsnadhana Bando- 
padhyaya (Cooch-Behar, 1885); Sangita-sira...Kshetra Mohan Goswümi;. 
Sangitiki...Dilip Kumar Roy, 1938; Sürasagara of Sūradāsaji. Lucknow ; 
July, 1892; Brhaddragkalpadruma...Nirnaya-Sagar-Press, Bombay, 1947 
Samvat; Sangeetiditya...Sastri A’dityaramji. Bombay, Nirnaya-Sagar- 
Press, 1889;  Tophat-ul.bind...Mirzà Khan; Nadvinodegranth...Delhi;. 
Hindu Music...Captain A. Wilard (1828); History of Music...Dr, Barni;, 
Treatise- on -Music...Manual Garshiya (famous Italian musician); Article 
on Hindu Music (‘Calcutta Review”, July, 1879) ;..:Sarada Pros&d Ghose, 
The sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music... 
Translated from German by A. J. Ellis, 1875; Ancient Sanskrit Works 
on Indian Music. and. its: |; present practice...COJ, III, 6, 168:174 
(Appendix) ; Nón Prot. Stephan, (i) Rrebl.-;Miisiialische Formenlehre, 
2 Bae. 5 Do... .Allgemeine Musiklehre; Von Prof, Dr. Karl 1.....(ii) Schée- 
““fer...Musikalische Akustik; Von Dr. A. Méhler.. Git) Geschichte . -der 
alten und mittelalterlichen Musik, 2 Bde, 5 
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Epistles! 


Dvijendra Nath Guhachaudhuri, Svarup Babu's House, 
Zaniindar, Ramchandrapur, Svarup Chandra Guha Road, 
Dt. Bakarganj. Barisal, 


Dated 2,11,1043. 


To 
Mr. M. Srinivasachariar, B.A., B.L. 
" ; Advocate, 
14, Venkabrüyer St., 
Park Town, 
Madras. 


Dear Sir, l . ; ^ 

I have gone through several chapters of Dr. M. Krishtidmachariar, 
M.A., M.L., Ph.D., M.R.A.S., Kavyavinoda, Sahityaratnakara's “History 
of Classical Sanskrit Literature', Madras, 1987, with delight. The book 
is nó doubt a good one and treats of manifold subjects of thé Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, . But regret to say that I find heré and there, some 
errors in thé book. I shall bé glad if you will rectify the same in your 
revised edition of the book. A note of suggestions of additions and 
amendments is sending herewith for your perusal, My labour will be 
amply rewarded if the suggestions of additions and amendments find place 
in the respective sphere of the book and hope that information may be 
reached to me duly as soon as the revised edition of the book comes out — 
from the press and is available for sale in the market. I should like to 
draw your kind attention that besides the suggestions of additions and 
dtnendments as stated above, the chapters of the following subjects should 
be dwelt upon in the proper place of the book, These are 


(1) Grammatical Literature, — 
(2) Arthasastra, Nitisastra, 
' ^ (3). Veishnavehiterature, — ~, 


|o (4) Philosophy,  . Ln 
" n (5b) Law, db 
m di (8) Medicine, 
(7) Astronomy and Astrology, 
(8) Art and Architecture, 
(9) Lexicography. 
Hope, you will acknowledge the note of suggestions of additions and 
amendments as stated above and oblige. 


Yours faithfully, 
Sd. Dvijendranath Guhachaudhuri, 
1 O. Fr,—L. epistola—Gr. epistolé—epi, Stellein, to send. True copy of tha 


Original. Sent per Office envelope, a letter typed in Pad paper, Registered from Barjsa]— . 
Kalibari, Receipt No. 95, dated 2 Nov. 49, Bi, —6 As.—6, l "x 


` 
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Enclo: . j 

Suggestions of additions and amendments of History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature—By Kavyavinoda, Sabityaratnakara, M. Krishna. 
machariar, M.A., M.L., Ph. D., M.R.A.S, (Of the Madras Judicial 
Service), Madras, 1937. 

Typed in 7 sheeis oi paper, blank places are being filled up with 
Devanagari script written in hand, 


M, Srinivasachariar, B.A., B.L., 14, Venkatrayer Street, 
Advocate, Park Town, 
Madras, 
. 16th July, 1944? 
Dear Sir, 


I must first of all ask your pardon for the unconscionable delay in 
acknowledging your very kind letter of the 2nd Nov., 1943. 

My dear father during a busy lifetime as a Judge had collected vast 
masses of data for his monumental “History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature” which he had mostly to deal with single-handed. He had 
many tokens of esteem from learned men and public bodies, but had he 
been alive he would have valued none of them higher than your generous 
appreciation of his labours, You have given practical proof of your 
. broad-minded sympathy by sending me your valuable notes for revision of 
the work. It is not often that one comes acrcss such disinterested 
service in the cause of learning and scholarship. Says salad in Sri 
Vedanta Desika’s daagiganeny— 

Af gmana aadA | 
a wart au Pada afe | | 

Some of my father’s friends to whom I have shown your ““Sugges- 
tions of additions and amendments" maryel at the extent and variety 
of your scholarship and of your acquaintance with the publications of 
Indologists, Western and Indian, at the enormous industry which you 
have bestowed on your self-imposed task of correcting and improving a 
fellow-scholar's book, and at the minute care with which you have 
compiled your “Notes”, I cannot thank you sufficiently for having sent 
me a copy of those “Notes” with the Devanagari part written in 
beautiful script. 

My father's official preoccupations and his labours in connection with 
his many legal publications prevented him from giving as much time for 
revision and proof-reading as he would have wished hence the numerous 
errors which have crept into the ''History". Before he could do anything 
towards the bringing out of a Hevised Edition he was taken away from 

a3 True copy ofthe Original. Being typed in Foolscap paper, brown in colour, typed 


in violet ink, 1-2 sheets of paper, margin, blank in reverse side, double space type-writing, 
scratch out jn peras 2 & 4, name & address in script, Indie Postage—One and © half annes, 
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us, His friend’ have urged the bringing out of a correct and revised 
edition, and I am keenly alive to the necessity.. I have been diffident 
about it mainly by reason of the scanby equipment I possess for this 
immense task. But your letter and the solicitations of my father’s 
friends are a great encouragement to me, and I hope with the aid of some 
competent scholars in this part of India to inde the work of revision 


. in earnest. 


‘The present time unfortunately is not propitious fox MN idus: 
and publication must await better days. Meanwhile, as your “Notes” and 
the lists drawn up by some of my father’s admirers here show, there is 
much spade-work to be done, and I hope.ere long to start the work, so that 
I may hive my manuscript of the Meisen Edition, sy in aromi of 
years. | ^. 

May I express the nid that if I should. at- any lita ue to you for 
help you will give me the benefit of your vast knowledge: of books: and 
assit me with materials from the rich stores ab your command ? =. | 


i (OP E Re Believe x me, 
. Dear Sir, ° 
Yours very truly, 
‘Sd. M, Srinivasachariar.~ 
Babu Dvijendra Nath Guba Chaudhuri, 


Zamindar, Rámohandrapur, Dt. Bakarganj, | 
Svarup Babu’s House, ~~ ; 
Svarup Chandra Guha Road, ` ne ak 
Barisal. - : : 


Mémoire | 
GUHACHAUDHURI'S MEMORANDUM OF MEMOIR- 
. (March, 1928—August, 1950; January, 1952—January, 196^). ` 
: adha (13334— 345 ; tàu7—t240) 1 
Gi nad =- -- Bemarque 
WE qus ANTA, afer, TET, exe T: 8ER BAN; i 

B The Effects of War— “The Hare School Magazine,” pp. 80—384; 

8. The Great Cyclone of Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen—Do.; 
Calcutta, Vol. VIIT, December, 1928, No. 4 and Vol, IX, udin 1924, 
No. 1, pp. 10—17; the former was out prior to the latter; E : 

s»! Amang”, afana, STE, 12310, 9: 063; 


5. Questions . (Nos. 1, 2, Bet The. PUE ,.- Vol. XLII, No. 86, 
4924, p. 144, col, 1; 2 5 ie 


6. Question—--Do., Do., Do.; No. 88, 1924, p. 152, col. 2; S 
(9r "spe? frites siis, taat aa, afe; aain Sema "ss 
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. 8. Cow-as a divinity A’charya Ray’s rejoinder—‘‘Advance” (Town 
ed.),. Calcutta, the 20th December, 1938, p. 9, col. 1; 

9. Existence of untouchability in the Hindu Sastras, a reply i 
Mahatma, Gāndhi’s Query (Ms.) ; 

to! cupo famae dgan- desfescus —" Vidyasigar 
College Magazine", New Series, Vol, IT, No. 1, Sept., 1934, Calcutta ; | 

tc arafa: wfü-fad  wucsfere gaygetqag—‘faaent TAA 
fa”, aa wenig, sa aÑ, dig, (Ret, 24 dur, Y So— Us, Beara ; 

|. 12, -Mr. K. F. Nariman's Weleome—''Forward"', Calcutta, Oct, 29, 
1984, p. 10, cols. 1-2;- - 

."Lord Sinha and Mr.. Nariman’s Address—''Advanoe", Calcutta, 
Oct, 29, 1984, p. 9, col. 1; l 

The Late Lord Sinha—Not a “Son of Bihar—But a Noblest son of 
Bengal—''Amrita Bazar Patrika’’, Calcutta, Oct. 80, 1934, p. 14, cols. 1-2; 

12(a) The General Secretary, All India Congress Committee, Patni— 
À letter (typed) being sent, Calcutta, the 26th November, 1984, pp. 1-2 to 
the effect; 

18, Sayanacirya—‘'The Calcutta Oriental Journal'', Vol, IT, No. 12, 
1934-1935, pp. 801—380 ; E 

tui Qaurraaasecuquia:—'Sanskrit-Sàhitye-Parigst", Calcutta, 
Vol, XVIII, Nos. 2, 5, 1985, pp. 40—46, 150—156; 

ur wemgfm— 'Sanskrit-Bahibya-Parisat", Calcutta, Vols, XVIII, 
XIX, 1935, 1986, Nos. 6, 9, 5, pp. 188—192, 275—211, 184—139; 

wt agama —Do,, Do., Do:, 1986, Nos. 1.2, pp. 10—16, 45—52; l 

Ol safa.. RAN )— —" eri", afd, x4 a9, oF gam, aur, ase, 
TR; 

teg o wen (afa) cs sai", eara, afamar, ton ad, cH dan, sawau, 
LIBR, T ORE ; 

19. . Enrolment Officer, Ex-Students’ Association, Vidyasagar College; 
Caleutta—A letter-(typed), No. 1 of 85-86, Pp. 1- 3 being. sent, Caleutta, 
the 28th April, 1936; 

Rot siraga Anc S animan, kaka Wen, ada am, v: Wer 

345, TERE 5 
RI UNI (afn) “aaa: summa", eem, ferm, tea a, m een, vns; 
LABB, V) CH ; ; 
Rai paul wala rem frei iid warada Taat “gaga? 
srana sêlan diz «fau (Me.) ; 
3U “area? ame aa wd wd, fas, faf aria AA uuu qx TED 
—Sfea wu gga aga âma gedange afer” uw adr 
ug, tua, fedta Packt fades, v; ufa, NTT were, aaa; c 
' 24. The exegesis of the Veda—Ancient and Modern—Some portions 
were published in ‘‘Kasipur Nibasi’’, Bariéal, Béngal, Vol. LXXI, Nos, 
984—837; 46—48, 1965.8. S., Do,, Do., Do., Vol. LAKU, Nos. 1—4, 1864 
B. S.: $ a - ^y 
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25. Swarüp Chandra Guha Chowdhury Charitable Dispensary ab 
Ramchandrapur, Dist. Bakarganj. Inaugural Address, 1988— Printed in 4th 
Double crown, Bariéal, pp. 1—10, booklet; 

re afama t afar wu wi agaaa "nr warns 
Shy, akrama, case, fiat, 140 ; f 

27. Suggestions of additions and amendments of History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature—By Kavvavinoda, Sahityaratndkara M. Krishna- 
müchàriar, M.A., M.L., Ph. D., M.R.A.S. (Of the Madras Judicial Service), | 
Madras, 19897— Typed closely in 7 sheets of paper, being sent to Mr. M, 
Srinivàsachàriar B.A., B.L., Advocate, 14, Venkatrayer Street, Park 
Town, Madres, son of the author, he being died, with a letter, 2.11.1948 ; 

28. Speech delivered on the oceasion of Mr. Avinaé Chandra Guha : 
Chaudhuri, M.A., B.L., Zamindar, Rimchandrapur, Dt. Bakarganj, and 
Advocate, High our Calcutta, having arrived at the age of Seventy on. 
the 22nd March, 1944, at the meeting held on Sunday, the llth June, 
1944, at 7 P.M. at Bansal—‘Bariéal Hitaishi", Barigal, Bengal, Vol. 
LIII, Nos. 10—21 and 25, 1944; " 

28(a) Bibliography—being typed i in one ehéet of demy paper attached 
later on its proper place ; l 

xc (a)i waaa sazt aitaan stadi, ft ox«-fe ENT wur fae afua 
we qfaia Afa qortess v at wu (anaia, v ee) 5 

29. The St, John Ambulance Association, Annual Report of the 
Bakarganj Local Centre, Danés For the yor 1944—Printed Booklet 

pp. 1—7, Notice ;. | | 

“go. fira an anst—'Barisàl Hitaishi”, Bariéal, Bengal, Vol. LIL, 
No, 50, 1945 ; 

81. Speech delivered on the occasion of the opening ceremony of 
the Town Club House, off Aávini Kumar Dutt.Road, Barisal, on the 20th 
June, 1945, at Asvini. Kumar Hall, _ Barisal, -as President —''Bariéal 
Hitaishi", Bariéal, Bengal, Vol, LIV, No. 11, 1945; ic 2 g 

82. Mimämsä rules of Interpretation -of the Vedas—‘ ‘Pracyavani” 
(Institute of Oriental Learning), Calcutta, Vol. 2, Nos, 3-4, July—Ociober,. 
1945, pp. 111—118; 

83. Presidonoy ellegi end Sanskrit—“The Nationalist”, Calcutta, 

^H. Hari! ‘Nath Den savant—''Bariéal Hitaishi", Baridal, Bengal, 
Nol. LIV, No. 16, 1945; 

O mini "fret" afua fare — € "i dus ann gd aiig. 
nasi raduwe — afaa Safle aqaa. fagrar af gka, v: tog 5 
a) huge RREA”, afganm, €S 33, tem, RU Re ROM GE, (RR 
qnm, 3. Rex Rog,- 386—391, 843-842, BAB-BEN ;. Mo ; 
NI “agal, 8, 8, 290 TSM, LUR TT, zi 390- ITE l 

“aci aw aea (ama ae «metet, TAU, fed, fürs, 
afoma foret Ga (Ma) ; 


x 
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Rel meatal Wiha — aye frat’; afi, oo "4, sy—ss dul, 
RUR WT; d, 0, ot aÑ, t—c de, AR TT; i 
ot az madfudhi vad uiai, 8, ot qd, ta—as GET, UR 93; 
Ql waa sat gaa usu ai-sqaa perde ama wian — 
9, 8, 9; te—31 aan, IU V4; 
49. The notation system of music—its place of origin and develop- 
ment; 9,8, €, s4-xo dum, INI 97 ; . " 
dai Parana ladan JeRa, Kf, TT, afin a, 
SHURA GAT, 1339 AF, V: ex—tod 5 
44. Avinà$ Chandra Guha—A savant—''Barióal Hitaishi’’, ‘Baridal, 
Bengal, Vol. LVI, Nos, 27—29, 32—87, 1948; . 
841 keys wife wiat—Do., Do. Do., Do., No. 88, 1948, p. 5. 
' cols. 1-2; -. g 
uel afia sala APAN WIS ater”, Sat, NGA TÀ, VT Wn LANA, 
T: 4-6; l 
47. Avinà$ Chandra—the Man—Assistances given to Prabodh 
Chandra Ghosh, M:A,—‘‘ Bariáal Hitaisbi", Barisal, Bengal, Vol. LVI, 
Nos, 88, 40, 1948 ; 
wc. afaa- waa —AU references made in the foot-notes of the 
article under the words “ania”, £c,—Do., Do., Do., Do., No, 51, 1949; 
article written by Prof. Ksiti$a Ch, Patfichatirtha, Sastri, M.A. ; l 
se dafa aaar — dre aa, ii, AE aH, ss Pe, tiae 
q: we 
50. Svarüp Chandra Guha—A biographical study—‘‘Barigal Hitaishi; 
Bengal, Vol, LVII, Nos, 7—g, 10, 14-15. 17—22 4 25, 1949; 
(a) Bibliography—being typed in one sheet of demy paper attached 
later on its proper place ; 

-ai fier aeq (aaa eaga: —Al references made in the foot- 
notes of the article—''Sanskrit-S&hitya:Parigat,'": Calcutta, Vol. XXXIII, 
Nos. 2-8, 1950, pp. 17—20, pp. 29—38 - EE article writtén by 
Pandit Vànamàli Vedantatirtha, M.A.; 

52. Indian notation system ud its origin-—'"The Sunday Arrita 
Bazar Patrika’’, Magazine Section, Town Edition, Calcutta, Aduk 27, 

1950, Page Ten, col. 4; 

, 58, "Babu'"—''Hindusthàn Standard” (Late City Edition), Calcutta, ` 
January 81, 1952, Page Four, dol. 4 ; 

54, ‘Chaudhuri’, ‘Munshi’, ‘Sri’, 'Janab'—Do., Do., Do., February 
5, 1962; Page Four, cóls. 4-5; WE l t 4 

55, How words are wrongly used—Instances of two Bengali Words— 
“Advance,” Calcutta, March 26, 1952, Page 4, col. 4; 

4«! BRAT shrew D wee garde”, feret uiu, wee Rez 
ST, LNT, JAAT SAAT, T tx, AAT OS, Yt 6, TAA; 

. 7. Strangé; but true coincidehce—‘‘Advance”’, Calcutta, April 12, 
1952, Page Two, col. 8 ; Page Three, col. 1; i sia ] 
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58.—1s Herr, the same. meaning with Vene te Advenes. e Oalontka, 
April 24, 1952, p. 2, cols, 7-8; í Ux 
59. ‘Sri’ and 'Janab'— “Hindusthaa Standard” (Late city Bion), 
Calcutta, April 25, 1952;.Page Four, cols. 4-55 ^ ` 
ae aña azia st wae (x) — “tfaar gue," safari dag, v fine? 
tex SoS, (ues quet aafia, v: (senem, ZB aera (aa; "i 
€t! TA fuf — gand, akrama, dis, taie qr ROB 5 ANN E 
02. A Query 2— The Advance”, Oaloutts: Apel 4, 1958, Page 
Two, col, 8 ; 7 
- 68. Which i is correct #—Do., Do., -April 6, 1953, Page ‘two, col. T7; 
«s! wea REL sufre — “faaan aaa aaa’, afim, fin ELE 
HUA UUD, WINTU, Laya, V: €o-eR; : S ] 
4X1. side wrefaq afana Cargfafa = warm (um): 
*eqi alata: awe oat (fafa ler: wt IONS 
DUE D 
-q aaa Nigma atima ear afsat: ( aregfeafa:-) ; 
gol quu equi sp sugar fuu, faut, dis, taqo, V ua udo $^ 7 
68. Misstatement about ‘Kadambari’—‘‘Congress Advance”, 
Calcutta, March 8, 1954, Page Eight, col: 6; i 
' 69. Foot-notes (ff, fecerunt) on .pp. 102-103, 105-118 -prepared on 
“Mimansa Rules ‘of Interpretation” written by Avinà$ Chandra Guha, 
M.A;, B.L., (Published. in ‘‘University Law College Magazine", Caleutta, 
Vol, XXII, March, 1954, pp. 102-118; 
' 70. “Snakes & Lure of Flute” II-—''Hindusthàn “Standard” (Late 
City Ed., Caleutta, May 1, 1954, Page Four, co1.8 ; | 
ort Gana sana, quiet, sew wana Pagar “amai 
“afer”, HATA, WATS, RIEL Ti LOVER ; 
ep afaa — e aana Adie, UT E Se, UT gnimz— 
ga "afe; mfra, AT, RG T RURO; 
E BRAT waa, G— AT, IE V; ggo; 
est gaaaf aafaa aaa, aaa, Àg- WS. ru 
ae, EH 30-49; s 
. 5. Inventor of. indian Notation System—“'Hindusthan Standard” 
| (Late City Edition), Caleutta, November 10, 1954, Page, Four, eol..6 ; 
BH  fadi-— afu”, akarana, diuy Ig t gRo-gRs 5 : 
99) wxfaf—on tai esta fis sf, temm, Aa | 
RARR WIT TLV; o r , : 
os! fA” “Garg” we ifai “afea”, ama, 34, UM S: IE 
eel Rea fere qs var, afam, nia: ad, Ria ien, sig, Ra 
"X RERE 5 5 - 1 ' : 
* “apre-fada:” (Deliberation of Kayasthay, £ (— (Hymn * of. the Káyastha), 
a writing on swpfqew (thnology), out of many, a few Slokas are given wherein the, 
discugsions of the doctrine of Srautalihga app2ar—" Vide, “The Caleusta Reviéw'', May, 


thereon. 1968, pp. 162-165 ft. 
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80. Foot-note on p. 199 prepared on *'Parianya""- written by 
Avin&$ Chandra Guha, M.A., B.L. (Published in ‘The Calcutta Review", 
Vol. 186, No, 2, August 1955, pp. 199-204); a 

gu Surf Aten”, AMAT, WIE, LAER, V JORR ; 

RRI AMAT wai, 8, wife, EU TALON ; 

SR i Gy, 0, wacan, 1823, V: EBEE ; : 

cet aim: aagi "ec fana Ram”, wA, SIAT, 
1843, Vi 81-28 ; : | 

(a) wrt agama da, UT fae —are Aare, XHD WEZ: 
 WanWa—' ppp, afearat, Sm 308, z aet; a A ois qe, -` 
wp; i 

cyi guam ag—asa geai) (Not a false story—but a hard fact)— 
“gata”, RATT, go ay, We KI WIS, UU, Lom TEM, STIS, tede, V NGE; 

ce) efaa | sasa, ane, [MIR eI aR fast HATI, 
afama HB, 1249, TARO; 

87. Music in Kalidasa’s. Writings—Kalikata Sanskriti Sammelan ` 
incorporating the Tenth Annual.Session Entally Cultural Conference— 
5th to 18th January, 1957, brochure, pp, 49-54; 

cc) cwaunpeux “afsaragt’—“araa”, RARA, et qd, GA RAGI Va, HIG, 
ter dui, Bari, EAN Vi RELL 5, - 

gel far aane aia- aaa NAGI, nRa, MN, Ig y: 33-894 ; 

90. Memoirs of a Polyhistor—''The Caleutta Review", Published 
by Calcutta University, Vol. 145: No. 2, November. 1957, pp. 189-207, 
Bibliography, pp. 207- 209 ; 

91, The doctrine of Srautalihga as applied in the Smrti—''The 
Calcutta Review”, May, 1958, pp. 154-166, written by Avinàé Chandra 
Guha, M.A., B.L, (From p. 160, para 2, p. 161, excepting Sanskrit text, 
foot-notes on pp. 162-166, “aan”? on p.105, excepting Sanskrit Slokas, 
` English translation thereon, are.mine); . 

92, The exegetical expositions of the Veda—Anterior and Posterior— 
Their sequélae—''The Calcutta Review”, Published by Calcutta University, 
Vol. 149: No. 1, October, 1958, pp. 25-44, uftfafa, pp. 44-48; i 

98. ''dx-awQ", “Rafa: & all the foot-notes, ie. on pp. 270-273, 
278.274, prepared on “Hindu marriage and its legal aspects", written by 
Avinag Chandra Guha, M.A.; B.L. (Published in “The Calcutta Review", 
Vol. 149: No. 8, December, 1958, pp. 248-214) ; 

es | afore agre aana”, fup, ss am, tiq, SU dl EG Tr "ms : 
AAR TAT : WT Our: YA, teué, Ti YOO-YOT 

95. A peep into the Vedic Studies—‘‘The Caloutia Review” ; 
Published by Calcutta University, Vol. 164: No. 1, January, 1960, 

pp. 05.81; : 

96. The nomenclature of Ardhodays:Yoga—Do. n Dos, Dos, No. 4; 
April, 1960, pp. 63.67 ; 

19—2085P— VIII 
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- 97. A repertory: History of Classical Sanskrit Literature by Kavya- 
vinoda, Sahityaratnakara, M. Krishnamachariar, M. A., M. L., Ph.D., 
M.R.A.S. (Of the Madras Judicial Service), Madras, 1937 ; About 1300 pages, 
Demy 8 Vo., Books I-VI, Index—Do., Do., Do. 

est walt TATANAN qup Rua ada, ferar sm, S, VD RE tat; 
eei daaag (aada, aaa dga ufum), Sas— WU; 2: 
eed Cumbre dma afane—adafz qa (are fafa) ; - E 


gati wu, aper frpuuua—suws, TAN-TAN, ama, Aada, 
gafas; I ; : 
C^ "Rex WIETST waranani gal, Ma ga, Ma qui; 
tog | MAA NEH ud SATA Num SE agaa”, «fma 
xf Senet tafa ua DAR | l : 


SU MATA nafa- ' 
"IfeSraracal: ga aa ya 
aaf aru WANTAH i 

daraa ARA fana 
Gae faamaga: 4” 


] E: Dasvidaniya 


N.B. Nos, 8, 36, 87, 89, 41, 42, 52; 14, 15, 16,24, 82, 44, 45, 48—in the Asiatic adis 
Library, 1, Park. Street, Cal. 15; Memoirs : Banga 918. Ka. "Collection, Also, No. 51, II— 
G: 218 Oriental (Sanskritic) Section ; 

No. 18—in the Imperial Library —Author Catalogue of Printed Books in . European 
Taun kn, Vol. II, C-E, 1942, p. 951, col. 1, 25 em. 124. A. 818; 

Nos. 95, 28, 39, 84, ' 46, 49, 50, &1—in the National Library, "Belvedere, Cal-97 ; Library 
No. 169. F. 6, 65 (Hari Nath De Collection) 182. Ca. 949, 1, 169. D. 52, 189. Ca. 949, 1. 
Card. Catalogue entries ; 


Nos. 90, 92—Batigtya-Sahitya-Parigat, 271/65, 818, 66 9.2.1365, 4.2.66 respectively ;' 

also, No. 821/57, 20.7.57, No 51; 
Do., Do. — Sanskrit- -Bahitya Parigat ; 

Do., Do.—Chaitanya Library, Serial No. 292, Caleu tha, 7.4.1958, 9.12.58; ` 

uà Do. x Do. .—-Rammohan Library & Free Reading Room, Calcutta, Jnd. March, 1958, 
0.195! 

Do., Do. —Presidency College Library, No. L.s. 8272, Did. 19.9.1958, No-T.. 8.8504, 

dtd. 4.13. "1958; also, No, 51, Did. the 19th Dec., 1950, D.O. L-541; 


Do., Do.— Sanskrit Collegé, Calcutta, Dated the 22nd April, 1958, No. 419/T.; Dated 
the 15th Dec., 1958, No. 638/L; also, No. 51, Dated the 6th Sept., 1950, No. 1386/L; 
No. 90— Medical College. Calcutta, the 10th March, 1958, Memorandum No. L/1701; 
No. 90—Vidyasagar College, (Metropolitan Institution), Calcutta- (6), 96.4,1958 ; ‘also, 
No. 51, 18th November, 1950;:. 
Nos. 44, 00 —University Law College Librery, Calcutta, the 23rd August, 1950; also, 
Nos. 47,48 51; 
Nos. 90, 92—University Central Library, Calcutta, the 19.9.1958, No. Li, 3367/8 ; the 
98th November, 1938, No. L/2984/B; also, No. 51, 25th Sept., 1950, No. 1/9284; 
No. 44—Bar Association, High Court, Calcutta, 96th May, 1950; 30th August, 
1950 ;. also, Nos, 46, 49, 51, 71, 72;- 
‘ No. 90—Bar Association, ' High Court, Caleubta-l, 98th March, 1958; to mentlonfew 
against many being kept in the places of Learning in Calcutta, in Barisal, E. B.; ; 
. Ne. ae engetan, Barisal, dated 12. 1. 19:0, Letter No. 4. 
ait Er 


Reviews and Notices of Books 
John Anderson (Viscount Wayerley)—By Sir John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett : Published by Macmillan & Co., Ltd. London and New York, 
1962, Pp. 460, Illustrated with Author’s Note and Acknowledgments. 
John Anderson, first Homé and Indian Civil Servant to be 
appointed Governor of United Bengal, a post of peril and of power, 
was one of the most remarkable men Britain has produced in 
this century. He combined a great intellect, a thorough knowledge, 
a high courage and a genius ‘for Government that carried him 
to the highest public offices in the British Empire. ‘The abolition 
of the Universities franchise in 1950 ended his career as a member of 
the British Parliament which he entered in 1938 as a non-party member 
for the Scottish Universities. In 1952 he was conferred a peerage in 
recognition . of his outstanding services to his country and he entered the 
House of Lords as Viscount Waverley. Sir John died in 1958, 
.Wheeler-Bennett, an Honorary D. C. L. of Oxford University and 
an Honorary Fellow of St. Antony's College, widely known for his brilliant 
Political studies has written a life which not only gives a complete and 
fascinating portrait of John Anderson but also helps us to à better under- 
. standing of the times in which he lived. Sir John’s Bengal Days, which 
are sad memories to many of us may well be recalled here. It was. 
inevitable that Anderson’s career in Ireland in the troublesome days. 
of 1920 should cause comment, favourable in some cases, adverse in 
others, His appointment as Governor of Bengal was denounced by many 
nationalist leaders who alleged that he had been specially chosen to lead ` 
this country into servile submission. ‘The political situation here at that 
time grew steadily : worse. Terrorism was rife. Police officers and 
District Magistrates were murdured in the course of their duties and a 
Judge had been shot dead in the court room. Sir Stanley Jackson, 
Governor of Bengal had narrowly escaped death at the hands of a 
girl: assassin as he delivered his Convocation Address in the University of 
Calcutta, The governorship of the province had therefore been no bed” 
of roses for many years past. It was clear therefore that the task which 
Anderson had assumed was no light burden. Indian opinions in 
Calcutta hailed him as a ‘Black and Tan’ Governor, because of his 
suppressive measures in Ireland. He suppresed the terrorist movemont 
. in Bengal. His success here made him a man marked for even greater 
opportunities of public service on his return to England. : 
. The book is nicely printed and is a delightful reading of contemporary 
history of Bengal of the Pre-Partition days and of U.K, of the same period, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA AND THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


As a member. of the Association of the Universities of the | 
Commonwealth, our University received an invitation from the. 
Association to send a delegation to the 9th Quinquennial Congress 
of the Universities of the Commonwealth - which was ` held 
-in London in July last. This invitation was considered by- the - 
University Syndicate in July, 1962, and the Vice-Chancellor was 
requested to attend the Congress on behalf of the University of 
Calcutta, Our Vice-Chancellor, Sri Bidhubhushan, Malik participated ` 
in the deliberations of the Congress held in London. The British 
Empire bas undergone rapid transformations in its shape, organisation, - 
outlook, and ideals during the last fifty years. The first British 
Empire came to be known successively as the second British Empire, 
the third British Empire, the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and finally, only as the Commonwealth of Nations, which form 


ib retains and maintains today. Aftér the conclusion of. the. . 


First World War, the first Congress of. the Universities of the- 
British Empire was held at- Oxford in- 1921, and the Calcutta 
University was represented- in the Oxford ‘Congress by its Vice- ` 
Chancellor at that time, Sir Nilratan Sircar. Sir Nilratan was 
given a fitting recognition by the University of Oxford when it 
conferred .upon him the degree of D.C.L., (Honoris Causa). 
Undoubtedly, these quinquennial Congresses of the Universities of . 
the Commonwealth serve a useful „purpose. They act as clearing- - 
houses of ideas sponsored by distinguished and thoughtful education- 
ists of the ‘Commonwealth,-- Detinite and clear-cut ideas play an 
important role in progressive civilisations. We are bound to search 
after fresh principles and ideas, if we desire to find firm foundations 
for a progressive practical life. It is the absence of a clear. conception 
of principle that occasions some at least of the- obscurities and 
perplexities that beset us in our daily lives, Deliberations in a`. 
Congress and the reflective spirit help us, not by furnishing us with - 
dogmas or final conclusions, or even with lines of action that are 
always definite, but by the insight which di gives; an insight that 
develops in us what Plato called the ‘‘synoptic mind’’, the mind. 
thai enables us to see things steadily as well as to see them whole. 
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The basic idea of these Congresses of the Universities of the 
Commonwealth is fellowship and unity. "The old idea of domination 
by any particular.member or unit of the Commonwealth no longer 
exists. The paramount need of the hour is to appreciate that racial, 
religious, linguistic, economic and other differences are artificial. 
Man's entity or personality cannot be limited by his race or creed, . 
or the geographical frontiers. A common thread is running through 
all races or human beings. Creation of a moral consciousness and 
a sense of moral responsibility is without doubt one of the beneficial 
results of these periodical congres&es. From this point of view, 
such session of the Congresses of the Commonwealth are highly 
welcome, - l l i l 
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- CHAPTER XXXII-AA 
Revised Regulations for the Bachelor of Arts Examination 
i . (Three-Year Course) - ; l 
As adopted by the Academic Council on 15th June, 1963 


1. An examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts shall - 
be held annually in Caleutta and at such other places as shall 
from time to time be appointed by the Syndicate, and shall com- 
menee on such date as the Syndicate shall determine and duly 
notify. k "i 

2. The examination shall consist of 2 parts—Part I &. 
Part II. | 

- 8. Any undergraduate of the University may be admitted 
to the Part I Examination provided he has prosecuted a regular 
course of study for not less than two academical years in a 
college or colleges affiliated to the University in the subjects 
which the candidate takes up after passing the Higher Secondary 
Examination in any of the streams conducted by the Board of 
Secondary Education, West Bengal, or the Pre-University 
Examination in Arts or Science held by the University, or an 
equivalent examination recognised as such by the Academic 
Council. 

4,’ A candidate who has appeared in all the subjects of the 
Part I Examination, may proceed to take a regular course of 
study for the Part II Examination in the 8rd year Degree class 
in a college or colleges affiliated to the University in the subjects 
which the candidate takes up and may be admitted to the Part II 
Examination after one year of such study subject to provisions 
prescribed hereinafter. 

5. Every candidate sent up for Part I or Part II of the 
B.A. Examination. by an affiliated college shall produce a certi- 
ficate (a) of good conduct, (b) of diligent study, (c) of having 
satisfactorily passed the college periodical examinations and other 
tests, and (d) of probability of passing the examination. Every 
` candidate shall send in to the Controller of Examinations his 
application with a certificate in the form required by the Syndi- 
cate at least six weeks before the date fixed for the commence- 
ment of the Examination. If he desires to be examined for 
Honours in any subject he shall also specify the same as also 
other subjects in his applications. f 

6. (i) Every candidate for the Part I or the Part IT of 
the B.A. Examination shall forward with his application such 
fee or fees as may be prescribed. A candidate who applies for 


admission to the Honours Examination shall pay an additional 
fee as may be prescribed. 
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i (ii) A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for 
examination shall not be entitled to claim à refund of the fee. 
A candidate who is admitted to one or more subsequent examina- 
tions either in Part I or Part II under any of the provision 
prescribed hereinafter, will also be required to pay on each 
oceasion such fee or fees as may be prescribed. 


Provided always that if a candidate who has passed the 
B.A. or B.Com. or B.Sc. Examination and is permitted by 
the University to appear in one’or more special subjects at the 
B.A. Examination he shall pay such ‘reduced fee for each part 
of the Examination as may be prescribed. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE PASS COURSE 
. 7. li a student after completion of a regular course of 
study for the Part I Examination,- does not register himself 
as a candidate for or present himself at the said examination 
' immediately succeeding completion of the requisite course of 
study, he may appear at any one or, if necessary, both of the 
two following examinations in Part I. . 


| 8. A candidate shall have to obtain pass marks separately 
in Part I and Part II Examinations. 


9. Ifa candidate presents himself at the Part I Examina- 
tion but fails to appear in more than one subject for any reason 
whatsoever, or having appeared in all the subjects fails to pass 
in more than one subject, compulsory or elective, he will be 
deemed to have failed in the examination and he will have 
to withdraw from the 8rd year Degree class and to appear 
ab the Part I Examination in all subjects at any one or, if 
necessary, both of the two following examinations in Part I; 


‘10. If a candidate appears in all the subjects at tha 
Part I Examination and fails to pass in one subject only com- 
pulsory or elective or having. passed in other subjects, fails to 
appear in one subject only, compulsory or elective, he will 
have the option either (a) to withdraw from the 3rd year Degree 
class and appear in the subject in which he has failed, at any. 
one of the two following -Part I Examinations but not at both, 
or (b) to continue his studies in the 8rd year Degree class and 
appear at Part I Examination in the subject in which he has 
failed, in the same year in which he appears at Part II Examina- 
tion, provided he does so at any one of the two annual examina- 
tions succeeding the Part I Examination which he failed to pass 
but not at both. ; 


If the candidate obtains pass marks in the subject at such 
examination in Part I he shall be declared to have passed the 
Part I Examination as a whole. . 


Tf such a candidate fails to pass the Part I Examination in 
the subject at such examination, or if he fails to appear at 
any of the examinations mentioned in the first paragraph of 
Section 10, he will be required to appear in all the subjects 
prescribed for Part I Examination and may be allowed two 
chances to pass the examination in the following two con- 
secutive examinations in Part I. Provided that if he has com- 
pleted his studies in. the 8rd year Degree class; he may either 
-(a) appear in only Part I Examination at any one or, if neces- 
sary, both of the two following annual examinations and pass . 
the. same before he. appears in Part IT, or.(b) appear in Parts 1 
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and II in the same year in any one or, if.necessary, both of 
the two following annual examinations. 


11. A candidate may be admitted to Part II ‘Examination 
after a regular -coùrse of-studies in the 8rd year Degree class 
and on fulfilment of the provisions of Section 5. 

12. If a student after. completion of-a regular course of 
study for the Part II Examination: does not register himself 

.as a candidate for or preserit himself at the said examination 
immediately succeeding completion of the requisite course of 
study, he may. appear at any one an if necessary, both of the 
two following examinations in Part I 

18. If a candidate presents himself at the Part II Exami- 
nation but fails to appear in more than one subject for any 

reason whatsoever, or having appeared in all the subjects fails 
to pass in more than one subject, compulsory or elective, or . 
having appeared in one subject in Part I Examination in the 
same year as Part II Examination, as provided in Section 10, 
fails to pass in the Part I. gubject—whether or not he passes in | 
Part II Examination, and the Degree Examination as a whole. 
II Examination and may -be allowed two chances e pass the” 
examination in the following two cohsécülive examinations in 
Part II. - 4 

14. If a candidate appears in all the requisite subjects of 
Part II and if appearing under Section 10 he passes the Part I 
subject, and fails only in one subject, compulsory or elective, 
in Part II, he may appear in that subject at any one of the two 
following examinations in Part II but not at both. 

If the candidate obtains pass marks in the subject at such. 
examination in -Part II, he shall be declared to have passed the 
Part II Examination; and the Degree Examination as a whole. 

If the candidate fails to pass the Part II Examination in — 
the subject af such examination, or if he fails to appear. at any 
of the examinations mentioned in the first paragraph of Section 
14, he will be required to appear in all the prescribed subjects 
if he appears at a subsequent examination in Part II and muy 
be allowed two chances to pass the examination in the follow- 
ing two consecutive examinations. - 

. .15. "Where a candidate presents himself at Part I [Part T 
Examination other than the regular one, as provided in Sections 
7, 9, 10, 12, 18 and 14, he may or may not read in the 
2nd year/8rd year Degree class of an affiliated college, but— 

. (i) he shall have. to páss the Test Examination held by the' 
college where lie studied last or any other college affliated to 
the University; 

(ii) if he offers a subject for which practical course is -neces-- 
sary under the Regulations, he shall have to produce a certi- 
ficate from the Principal of the said college or from some other 
authority approved by. the Syndicate to the effect that he. has | 
taken a fresh course of practical training in hig laboratory 
during the academical year, immediately preceding the examina- 
tion at which he presents himself; 

(iii) he shall have to pay the ‘prescribed fees and also 
produce ‘certificates required under Section 5. 

-16. -If the :candidate does. not appear ‘at/Pass ‘the Part 
I/Part II Examination within the period of two years as speci 
fied in Sections 7, 9, 10, 12, 18 dnd 14 he may appear at ats 
any one or, if necessary, all of the three subsequent examina- ` 

_ tions in | Part I/Part II, provided he prosecutes a fresh coursé 
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of regular study for one academical year immediately preceding 
the examination at which he presents himself, and provided 
that he fulfils the conditions prescribed in Section 15. 

If the candidate desires to present himself at any subse- 
quent examination he shall be required to prosecute a study 
for the full period prescribed in Sectiong 3, 4 and 11. 

17. Where a candidate appears in Paris I and IE in ihe 
same year, as provided in Section 10, the provisions of Sections 
15 and 16 will apply as if the candidate is appearing in Part I 
and Part II separately. 

.18. Every candidate for the Pass Course shall be əxa- _ 
mined in the following. subjects: — . 


(1) English .. "Two Papers 
(2) Bengali or one ; of the following: 
Modern Indian Languages -. Two Papers 


Hindi, Assamese, Urdu, Oriya, 
Nepali, Maithili, Marathi, ::Gujrathi, .. 
Telegu, Tamil, Kannada, Malayalam, 
Khasi, Manipuri, Sindhi, ^ Punjabi 
(Gurumukhi), Modern -Armenian, - 
Modern Tibetan and Burmese. : 


The Academie Council shall have. power to add to the list 
on the recommendation of the Boards of Studies concerned. 

A candidate who takes up Bengali or Modern Indian 
Language as an Elective subject shall be examined, in lieu of 
“the compulsory paper in two papers of Alternative. Bengali or 
Alternative Modern Indian Language as outlined in the syllabus. 

Tf the normal speech of a candidate is a language not 
included in the above list and in other special. cases, subject 
to the permission of the Syndicate, the candidate shall have 
an alternative paper of a somewhat advanced character in 
English. 

. (8) & (4) Elective subjects .. Thrée Papers each. 

Any two of the following subjects at least one of which 
must belong to Group A: ; 


: Group A 
(i) One of the following languages : l 
Sanskrit, Pali, Arabie, Persian (including a knowledge cf 


Arabic up to the ‘Pre-University Course standard for Honours 
. course only), Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian. 


Or 
One of the following Modern Indian Tangueges: 
Bengali Hindi, Assamese, Urdu, `. 
a Or 
English 


. The Aeademie Council shall. have power to add ‘6 the list 
"on the recommendation of the Board of Studies concerned. 
. (i) History l 
. Of B ; EOS = 
‘Islamic History and Culture. .. 
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or 
Ancient Indian and World History 
(iii) Economies . 
(iv) Political Science : 
(v) Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
(vi) Mathematics ' 
(vii) Linguistics ^ 
(viii) Education 
(iz) Music - < 
(a) Household Art (for Girl candidates only) 
(ai) Child-care and Training (for Girl candidates only) 
(xii) Social Science (for Girl candidates only) 
(xiii) Journalism 
Candidates taking up Journalism will be required to take 
up any one of the following elective subjects: 
(i) History; (i) Economies; (ii) Political Science; 
(iv) Elective Bengali or Elective English. 

Group B- 

(i) Botany . f j 
(à) Anthropology |. . 
(vi) Psychology ` 

- (iv) Geography 
(v) Statistics 


(vi) Household Science (for Girl candidates only) 

_If the elective subject or subjects be common to the B.A. 
and B.Sc. Hxaminations the number of papérs will be the 
same as in the case of B.Se. Examination. 

19. Candidates for the Pass Course may, if they so desire, 
take up General Science.as an additional subject in which 
there shall be one Paper. 

: 20. No candidate shall be allowéd to take up Mental 
and Moral Philosophy along with Psychology. f 
' . No candidate shall be allowed to take up Education along 
with Mental and Moral Philosophy or Psychology. 

No candidate shall be ajlowed to take up Mathematics or 
any subject in Group B other than Anthropology or Psychology 
if he has not passed in the corresponding subject at the Higher 
Secondary or the Pre-University or the Intermediate Examina- 
tion. 

No eandidate shall be allowed to take up Household 
Science or Child-care and Training or Social Science or House- 
-kold Art unless she has passed the Higher Secondary Examina- 
tion in Home Science stream (600 marks) conducted by the 
Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal or the Pre-Uni- 
versity Examination in Arts with Household Arts, Household 
Science and Child-care and Training. 

Provided always that— 

(i) A candidate may be allowed to take up Geography if 
he has passed in Geography or Commercial Geography at the 
Higher . Secondary or the Pre-University or the Intermediate 
Examination, provided, however, that a candidate who passed 
the Higher Secondary or the Pre-University or the Intermediate 
Examination without Geography or Commercial Geography as 
one of his subjects may, however, be allowed to take up 
Geography but such a candidate must pass the Pre-University 
Examination in Geography before proceeding to the Part I 
of the Examination; and . 
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(ii) A candidate may be allowed to take up (1) Household 
Science, (2) Household Art, (8) Child-care and Training and 
Social Science or any one of them if she has passed the Higher 
Secondary Examination in Arts or Science or Fine Arts with 
Elements of Home Science (200 marks) but such a candidate 
must pass the Pre-University in Arts in-(1) Household Science, 
(2) Household Art and (8) Child-care and Training -before her 
admission to the Part I Examination. f < 

(iii) A candidate may be allowed to take up Statistics if 
he has passed in Mathematics at the Higher Secondary or the 
Pre-University or the Intermediate Examination. 

(iv) A candidate may be allowed to-iake up Botany of the 
Pass Course if he has passed in Botany or Biology at the 
Higher Secondary or the Pre-University or the Intermediate 
Examination but no candidate in the B.A. Course of study 
shall be allowed to take up Botany in the Honours Course. 
(Core subjects for the Higher Secondary course will not be 
taken into account for purposes of this Section). | 

21. Part I and Part II of the Examination shall consist 
of the following: 


Part I 
(1) Bengali or Modern Indian -. 
Language 2s .. Papers I and II 
(2) & (8) Elective subjects .. Papers I and II of each 
Part II 
. (1) English . ssi |o. Papers I and II 
(2 & (8) Elective  ...- .. Paper III of each 
(4) General Science (Addl. sub- m 
ject) foot stabs .. One Paper 


In ‘case jof an elective subjdct where there is practical 
examination the division of papers for Parts I and II of the 
B.A. Examination shall be on the lines indicated in Section 21 
of the revised regulations for the B.Sc. Examination. 

29. Tmorder to pass the Part I Examination in the Pass 
Course a candidate must obtain 9495 marks in each subject 
(32% in the theoretical and 40% marks in the practical includ- 
ing viva and records in a subject in which there is practical 
examination). 

A mark-sheet.will be issued separately for the Part I 
Examination. 

28. A candidate who passes and obtains 50% marks or 
more in the aggregate shall be declared to have passed the 
Part I Examination with Distinction. -< Provided that a candi- 
date who does not pass in all the subjects in one and the same 
examination will not be eligible for the Distinction. 


18%. 


. 94. Every candidate shall on passing the Part I of the 


examination receive a certificate - in; the form given in 
Appendix A. Doo 


25. In order to-pass the Part IT Examination in the Pass: 
Course a candidate (a) must have passed: Part I Examination ` 


and (b) must obtain 34% marks in each subject (8295 in the 
theoretical and 40% marks in the practical including viva- 
voce and records in a subject in which there is practical 


examination). e 
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. 96. A mark-sheet will be issued separately for the Part Il: 
Examination. Marks obtained in excess of 80 in the Addi- 
tional subject shall be added to the aggregate. A candidate 
who passes and obtains 200 marks or more in the aggregate 
including his marks in excess of 80 in Additional subject shall 
be shown to have passed the Part IL Examination with Distine- 
tion, provided he has passed all the subjects in one and the same 
examination.. ' ] MESA zo 

' 97. A candidate’ who passes both Part I and Part-II 
Examinations will be declared to have passed the B.A. Exami- 

. nation in the Pass Course. The names of successful candi- 
dates will be published,-arranged in alphabetical order, show- 
ing Distinetion, if any, obtained in Part I and/or Part II. 

He shall be declared to have passed the B.A. Examina- 
tion with Distinction if he gets Distinction in both Parts I and IL. 

. Each successful candidate shall receive with his Degree 

of B.A. a certificate in the form specified in Appendix A. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE HONOURS COURSE 


28. If a candidate after completion of a regular course 
of study for the Part I Examination, does not register himself 
as 8 candidate for or present himself at the said examination 
immediately succeeding completion of the requisibé course of 
study; he may appear at any one or, if necessary, both of the 
following examinations in Part I. . : 

29. A candidate will have to pass the compulsory subject 
and the subsidiary subject separately in Parts I and IL. The 
result in the Honours subject will be determined on the basis 
of the marks obtained in the two Parts taken together. 

80. If a candidate presénts himself at the Part I Exami- 
nation but fails to appear in the compulsory and the subsidiary 
subjects for ‘any reason whatsoever, or having appeared in 
these subjects along with the Honours Papers fails to pass in 
hoth the compulsory and the subsidiary subjects, he will have. 
to withdraw from the 8rd year Degree class and to appear at 
the Part I Examination in all subjects including Honours sub- 
ject at any one or, if necessary, both of the two following 
examinations in Part I. 

81. If a candidate appears in’ all the subjects in the 
Part I Examination and fails to pass in only one subject, com- 
pulsory or subsidiary, or having passed in other subjects, fails 
to appear in one subject only, compulsory or ‘subsidiary, he 
wil have the option either (a) to withdraw from the 8rd year 
Degree class and appear in the ‘subject in which he has failed, 
at any one of the two following Part I Examinations but not 
at both, or (b) to continue his studies in the 8rd year Degree 
class and appear at Part I Examination in the subject in which 
he has failed, in the same: year in which he appears at Part II 
Examination provided he does so in any one of the two annual - 
examinations succeeding the Part I Examination which he failed 
to pass, but not at both. f 5 . 

If the candidate obtains pass marks in the subject at süch 
examination in'Part I, he will be deemed to have fulfilled. the 
prerequisites for appearing at Part II Examination. 

But if he fails to pass in the subject at such examination 
in Part I, or if he fails to appear at-any of the examinations 
mentioned in the first paragraph of Section 81, he will be 
required to appear in all the subjects including Honours subject 
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| ab any one or, if necessary, both of the following two Part I 
Examinations. Provided that if he'has completed his studies in 
the 8rd year class he may either (a) appear in only Part I Exami- 
nation ab any one or, if necessary, both of the two following - 
annual examinations before he appears in: Part II, or (b) appear 
in Parts f and II in the same year in any one or, if necessary, 

“both of the. two following annual examinations. 

. 82. If a candidate fails.to appear in all the Honours 
papers on account of illness or any other reason he may be 
allowed by the college with intimation to the Conteiler of 
Examinations to rejoin the 2nd year Degree class and appear : 
again in the entire Part I Examination in any one or, if neces- ` 
sary, both of the “two following years, provided he attends at 
least 75 per cent of the lectures and 60 per cent of the practi- 
cals'if any calculated from the beginning of the session. 

88. I£ a candidate fails to óbtain 259% of the full marks 
in the.: Honours subject.of Part I Examination (2595. in, the 
theoretical and 25% in the Practical Part I, if any) he will 
be.deemed to have failed- in the entire. Part I Examination. 
Such a candidate will have to revert to the 2nd year Degree 
class, his-percentage of attendance during 2nd year class being 
counted from the date of such reversion, and he will have to 
appear again in, all -the -Papers,— Honours, subsidiary and com-,. 
pulsory- at any one or, if necessary, both of the two following 
examinations in Part I. 

84. A candidate who has taken’ up Honours-in a subject 
will be allowed to revert to the Pass Course in that subject at 
any.stage'of his course -of study.- His attendanee im the 
Honours: classes will count towards that. in Pass classes in the 
subject, his attendance in Alternative Bengali/Modern Indian ` 
Language classes will count-where .applieable—towards his 
attendance in (compulsory). Bengali / Modern Indian Language 

Classes. 

Where a candidate opts for the Pass course after Part I 
Examination, he will be deemed to have passed in Papers I 
and II of the subject in the Pass course. if he has’ obtained not 
less than 25% of the total marks (25% in the theoretical and 
25% in the practical papers if it is a. ‘subject in which there is 
practical examination) in the Honours subject in Part I-Exami- 
nation but he will have to appear at Papers I and II of the Pass 
subject if he has failed to obtain these specified marks in the 

. Honours Papers in Part I Examination, and he will have to 
appear at the examination in these papers again either before 
he appears at Part II (pass) Examination or in the same year 
in which he appears ab Part IL (Pass) Examination. 

85. If a candidate after completion of a regular course of 
study for the Part II Examination does not register himself 
as'a candidate for or present himself at the said examination 
immediately succeeding completion of the requisite course of 
.Study, he may appear. “af any one or, if necessary, both of the 
two following- examinations in Part II. 

86. If a candidate presents himself at the Part II Exami- 

. nation but fails*to appear in the conipulsory-and the subsidiary - 
subjects for any reason whatsoever, or having -appeared in all 
the subjects fails. to pass in - both compulsory and subsidiary 
subjects, or having appeared in one subject in Part I Exami- 
nation in the same year as Part IT Examination as provided 
in Section 81, fails to pass in, the Part I gubjeet— 
whether or not he passes in the compulsory and subsidiary . 
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subjects in Part Il, he will have to appear again in all subjects 
of Part II including Honours subject at any one or, if neces- 
- sary, both of the two following examinations in Part II. 

97. lf a candidate appears in all the subjects in the 
Part II Examination and fails only in one subject other than 
the subject in which he has taken up Honours, he may appear 
again at the examination in that subject at any one of the two > 
following examinations in Part II but not at both. 


If he obtains pass marks in the subject at such examina- 
tion in Part IL, he will be deemed to have passed in the Part IT 
of the examination in subjects other than his Honours subject. 


If he fails to obtain pass marks in the subject at such 
examination, he will be required tó appear in all subjects of 
- Part II including Honours subject at any one or, if necessary, 
both of the two following examinations. 


88. If a candidate fails to appear in all the Honours 
papers (theoretical and/or practical, if any) in the Part II 
Examination on aecount of ilnéss or any other reason con- 
sidered sufficient by the University, he may be allowed to 
prosecute a fresh course of study in the 8rd year Degree class 
and appear again at the entire Part II Examination in any one 
or, if necessary, both of the two following years. If he does 
not apply for such permission before the examination results ' 
are out, his result will be determined on the basis of thé marks ' 
obtained by him in the papers in which he appeared as pro- 
vided for the Section 46. ' 


88A. If a candidate fails to . pass in his Honours subject 
he will be deemed.to have failed in Part II Examination as 
a whole and such a candidate will have to appear in all subjects 
including Honours subject at any one or,.if necessary, both 
of the two following examinations in Part II. 


39. Where a candidate is permitted under any of the 
above sections: to appear again in the compulsory and/or sub- 
sidiary subject(s) in the Part I/Part II Examination, he may 
or may not read in the 2nd year/8rd year Degree class of any - 
college but he will have to fulfil the. conditions prescribed in . 
Sub-sections (i), (ii) of Section. 15. 


„Provided that where he is required to appear in the afore- 
said subject or subjects under Sections 82, 88, 38 or 88A he 
will have to prosecute a regular course of study.for one aca- 
demical year in an affiliated college. He wil also have to 
prosecute a regular course of study for one academical year 
in these subjects where he does-not avail himself of the privi- 
lege granted under the provisions of Section 28/Section 35. 

40. Where a candidate has to appear again in Part I or 
Part II Examination in.the Honours subject, he will be required 
to. re-attend classes (theoretical and practical where necessary) 
in the Honours subject for one academical year immediately 
Broosding the examination ab which he presents himself. 

-41. If the candidate fails tö appear at/pass Part I [Part II 
Examination within the period specified in the aforésaid sections, 
he will have to appear at the Part I/Part II Examination as 
a whole after prosecuting the full period of study in aecord- 
ance with the. Regulations. 


42. Every candidate for the Honours Course shall be 
examined in the following subjects :— 
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(1) English . sis NEM ^ .. Two Papers 
.(2) Bengali _ C E .. Two Papers 


: or Modern Indian Language mentioned 
in Section 1809). 


A candidate who takes up Bengali or Modern Indian 
Language as a subsidiary subject or Honours subject shall be 
examined, .in lieu of the compulsory paper, in two papers of 
Alt. ‘Bengali or Alt. Modern Ind. Language as outlined in the 
syllabus. If the normal speech of.a candidate is a language 
not included in the above list and in other special cases, sub- 
ject to the permission of the Syndicate, the candidate shall 
have ‘an alternative paper of a somewhat advanced character 
in “English. 

(8) One subject to be taken as Honours sub- 

ject from among the subjects mentioned 

in Groups A and B in Section 18(8) 

and (4), other than Botany, Music, 

Journalism, Household Art, Household 

Science, Social Mone Child- eare and 

Training .. Hight Papers. 
One subsidiary subject (out of the list in^ 

Groups A & B in Section 18(8) & (4). 

(It must be other-than the one taken as 

Honours subject, and must not be a sub- 

ject mentioned in the said list as alter- 

natives to the subject in which he has 

taken up Honours) .. Three Papers. 
48: Restrictions in the TN ‘of elective subjects for the 
Pass course prescribed in Section 20 shall apply in the choice 
of Honours and Subsidiary subjects. 


44. Part I and Part II of the Examination shall consist 
of the following :— 


(4 


— 


Part I 
1. Bengali or Modern Indian Language ... Papers I and II 
2. Honours subject went. ls .. Papers I to IV 
8. Subsidiary subject I .. Papers I and II 
Part II i 
1. English m ga .. Papers I and II 
2. Honours subject ss... Papers V to VIII 
3. Subsidiary subject ze Paper III 


In ease of a subsidiary or Honours subject where there is 
practical examination the division of papers for Parts I and II 
of the B.A. Examination shall be on the lines indicated in 
Section 44 of the revised regulations for the B.Se. Examination. 


45. As soon as possible after the Part I Examination the 
University shall prepare a statement of marks obtained by each 
candidate appearing at the examination. | 


46. As soon as possible after the Part II Examination . 
the marks obtained by a candidate in his remaining Honours 
Papers at the Examination shall be added to the marks obtained 
by him in the Part I Examination, and his result ab. the 
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by him in the two Parts in the subject. 


- [Ava. 


‘examination determined on the basis of the total marks obtained 


47. (i) In order tò pass ii the Honours course a candi- 
date—(a) must pass the Part I/Part II Examination in his com- 
pulsory and elective subjects and in order to pass the Part I/Part 
II Examination in these subjects must obtain 34% marks 
in each of the compulsory and elective subjects (82% marks in 
the Theoretical and 40% in the Practical including. viva and 
records if it is a subject in which there is a practical examina- | 
tion), and (b) must obtain 30% marks in the Honours subject 
(27% marks in the Theoretilal'and 36% marks in the Practical 
including viva and records if there is praotigal examination in 


the Honours subject). 


(ii) In order to qualify for Honours, a candidate must pass 
the examination and obtain at least 320 marks in the Honours 
subject (and if it is a subject with practical examination, 40% 
marks in theoretical papers and 40% marks in practical 


papers). 


' — (i) A ‘candidate who passes but does not qualify for 
Honours shall be declared to have only passed the examination. 

A candidate who passes the examination and qualifies for 
Honours shall be declared to have obtained Second Class 


Honours in that subject. 


And if he passes the.examination,. qualifies for” Honours 
and obtains at least 480 marks in the Honours subject (and if 
it is a subject with practical examination 60% marks in 
Theoretical Papers and Practical Papers taken together) he 
shall be declared to have obtained First Class eae! in the 


Honours subject. 


(iv) If a candidate qualifies for Honours in the Honours 
subject and obtains 50% of the full marks in eách of the other 
subjects, an asterisk (*) mark.will be placed against his name 
in the list of successful candidates. Provided that distinction 
will be assigned only where the candidate passes the eompul- 
sory and subsidiary subjects in the same examination, at which 


` he appears in his Honours Papers. 
(v) The names of those who have obtained Honours shall 


- be published, arranged in two classes, both 


in order of merit. 


together with the names of those who have passed the Honours 


course, arranged alphabetically. 


: Each successful candidate shall receive with his B. A. Degree 
a Certificate in the form specified in Appendix A. 


General 


48. The examination shall be by means 


of printed question 


papers which shall be the same at every place at which the 


examination’ is held. 
49. Bach theoretical paper shall be, of 


Bos hours for a 


compulsory or a Pass Elective or Subsidiary subject; and of 
four hours for an Honours subject and shall carry 100 marks 


unless otherwise provided in the syllabus. 
and II of the Practical Examination shall 


defined in the syllabus. 
50. Any candidate who has ‘failed in 


Marks: for Parts I 
be as specifically 


one subject only 


‘(either in Part I or in Part ID, and by not more than 5% of the 
ful marks in that subject and has shown merit by gaining 50% 
or more in the aggregate of the marks of the examination, shall 
be allowed to pass. If any such candidate has taken up the Pass 
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Course he shall not be declared to have passed with Distinction 
and if the candidate has taken up the'Honours Course and has 
qualified for- Honours, he shall be allowed to retain his Honours 
and his place in the Honours list. 

. 91." Hf the examination Board is of opinion thab in the case 
of any candidate, not -covered by the ‘preceding Regulations, 
consideration ought to be allowed by reason of his high pro- 
ficiency, €.g;,,.70 per, cent. marks either in & particular subject 
or in the aggregate either in the Part I or in the Part II 
Examination, it shall forward the case to the Syndicate with a 
defirite recommendation and the reasons for such recommenda- 
tion. The Syndicate may accept the recommendation or may 
refer the matter back to the Board for reconsideration. 

52. The limits of the subjects prescribed for the B.A. 
Examination are defined below and books shall be recommended 
where necessary by the Boards of Studies concerned. 

The syllabus in subjects common to the B.A. and the B.Sc. 
Examinations shall be identical and will be found under the 
B.Sc. Regulations. 

Ce Syilabuses will be notified later on.) 


£ 


APPENDIX 
B.A. (Onericwras) Part I 
Tiba) i 
1 certify Mab codi hom cile icio: [oT 
duly passed the Part I Examination for the Degree of Bachelor 
of Aris (Three-Year Course), held in the month of.........19. 
' Senate House, i z 
Dhe. isene sns dig i. uc ` Controller of Examinations. 
- -. (Distinetion) 
"up: dedi thabit senner a T NOE 


duly passed with Distingtion ‘the Part I Examination for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts aka em ain: held in the. 
month of.................. uu; 195 0. B 


The........ Mess. , 19 . Controller of Examinations. x 


B. A. (Drona) Pari m 
s po 3 (Pass) 


This is to certify’ E cute tt KIRA obtained 
the Degree of Bachelor of. Arts (Three-Year Course) in this 
University in the year 19 `.. 


He obtained Distinction marks i in Part I/Part I did of the 
examination., f 


Siran Hovss, 5 i E | 
PNG. esi cus e tire poe A! uc _ Vice-Chancellor. . 


19—9085P— VIII 
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B.A, (Drerowa) Parr II 


(Honours) 


This is to certify that... eee eco Obtained 
the Degred of Bachelor of. Arts (Three-Year Course) with 
Honours in this University in year 19 , and that he/she was 
placed in.......... isi CLASS a E E EET 


SENATE HOUSE, 
Theli. eee, d9 . ‘Vice-Chancellor. 


B.A. (DrerowA) Part II 
(Distinction) ` 


. This is to certify that...................... MT ..obtained = - 
the Degree of Bachelor of Arts (Three-Year Course) in this 
University with Distinction. in the year 19 ‘ 


Sznate Hoss, f 
Thess CHRON, E Vice-Chancellor. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/3315/72 (Af) . a 


It id Hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the: Acharyya Prafulla Chandra’ College, New Barrackpore has been affiliated in 
Physics, Chemistry and Mathematice to the DB Sc. (Paes) standard and in English and 
History to the B.A. Honoure standard with effect from the commencement of the session 
1903.64 i.e. with permission to. present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the 
B.A. and B.Sc. Part I examinations in 1965 and B.A. and B.Sc. Part IT examinations in 
1966 and not earlier, A 

Senate House, Calcutta, ‘ Œ; C, RAYCHAUDHUHI, 

The 15th June, 1963. Registrar, o ` 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
` Notification No. CSR/18/68 


It is nótified for general information that under Section 87 of the Calcutta University 
Act, 1951, the Academic Council, at their meeting held on the 16th June, 1963, adopted 
the revised regulations for the Three-Year R.A., B.Bc. and B,Com, Examinations as set 
out in the accompanying pamphlets and decided that the revised regulations would take 
effect from the session 1963-64 and students admitted this séssion would appear under these 
regulations at the Part I Examinations of 1966 and Part II Examinations of 1966. 


Senate House, ] "M J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 18th June, 1963. . Asst. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA 
Notification No. C/83370/108 (Afd) 


lt is hereby notified for general information that. in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Ramktishna Mahavidyalaya, Kailashehar has been affiliated ih Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc, pass standard with effect from thë commencement 
of the session 1963-64 i.e. with permission to present ‘candidates in the above mentioned 
subjects at the Part T examination in 1966 and Part IT examination in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calinita, G. C, RAYCHAUDHURI, 
» "The 22nd June, 1963. Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/9969/100(&8). ` KE 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Midnapore College, Midnapore has been affiliated in Sanskrit and Bengali 
to the B.A. Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the sassion 1963-64 
i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjeots at the B.A, 
Part I examination in 1995 and B.A. Part IT examination in.1966 and not éarlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, | GC. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 24th June, 1964. PHÓ Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/3861/118 (Aff) 


It is hereby notified for general information that ja extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Sripat Singh Cullege,.Jiaganj has been affiliated in Philosophy to the B.A. 
Honours standard with effect from the commeacem:nt of the session 1953-61 i.e. with 
permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subject at B.A. Part I ‘examination 
in 1965 aud B.A. Part IJ examination in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, > G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 25th June, 1903. ; : Registrar, 


VIKRAM UNIVERSITY, UJJAIN 
NOTIFICATION 


The following candidates who attempted to resort to unfair means at the various 
Annual Examinations, 1962, of this University have been. punished as per punishment 
noted against each:— . - ares OO Loco i 
Roll  Nameofeandidate Father's name Name of the.college or Year Year for 
No... AE. f = place of residence. for -- ‘which 

i which debarred 
result from 
cancelled appear. | 
x 2 ing at Uni 
= à versity 
'  - Examí- 
nations, 


- -M.A. (PREVIOUS) " 
346 Miss VimalSolunke BapujiSolunke Govt. Arts and Com- 1969 1963 and 


merce College, 1964. 
Indore. 


B.SC. (AG.) PART I - 
97 Subhash Chandra Sheoprasad R. A. K. Agriculture 1962 1903 and 
College, Sehore. 1964. 
c B.SC. (AG.) PART II 


89 Shri Prasad Tiwari Khushi Lalji R. A. K. Agriculture 1962 1963 


College, Sehore. i 
85 Shyam Chandra Shyamraoji Do. ' 1962 1963 
* f Deshmukh. ` QUA 4 2 
3011 Shiv Prasad Vijay Gopilal Vijay Ex-student of Madhav 1962 1963 and 
Vargiya. Vargiya. College, Ujjain. 1964. 

Narsinghgarh (M.P.). 

132 Awadh Narain Shyam Lal Motilal Vigyan Maha- 1962 1963 

` Shrivastava. — Shrivastava. vidyalay8, Bhopal. : 


2011 Ashok Ahluwalia T.D.Ahluwalia P. M. B. Gujarati 1962- 1963 and 
l College, Indore. - 3964. 


726 


634 
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Bhupendra Shah G. P. Shah Do. 1962 
Hukum Singh Dixit Nanak Singh. Do. 1962 
Sharad Charidra Ramakisan ii Do. 1962 
| Asawa. C Asawa. » 
Vimal K. Badjatia Kanhaiyalal . + Do. ; 1962 
cae : Badjatia. ; : 
-Kiranchandra Shah Shantilal Shah ` Do. ~ 1902 
Ratenlal’ Tojrajgi Tejrajgi Gandhi Do. ^ 3962 
Gandhi. f A 
Pukhraj Bhandari — Chandmal Govt. Degree College, 1962 
. ‘Bhandari. Ratlam. 
Sheelchand Kar- Babulal Kar- Madhav - College, 1962 
lashi. lashi. ‘ Ujjain. 
Surendrakumar Rampratap . P. M. B. Gujarati 1962 
Gupta. Gupta. College, Indore. 

Krishna Kumar, Kanhaiyalal Madhav College, 1962 
‘Joshi. ¿ Joshi. .” - Ujjain. in oe 
‘Krishnadas ^. B. Baldevdas P. M. B. Gujarati 1962 
. Nagar. Nager. i College, Indore. è 

' B.SC. PART II (3-YEAR DEGREE COURSE" 

Syed ^." Qamar “Syed Akhtar Saifia College, Bhopal : 1962 
Husain. Husain, : oe ons 
Manne Lal Sharma Nanuram Govt. Degree College, 1962 

Sharma, . _., Ratlam. _ 
Satish Kumar “Malik Sue "Ram Motilal Vigyan Maha- 1962 
Malik. so c. Vidyalaya, Bhopal. 
Arun Kumar Shah :M. M. Shah ' “Do. i 1962 
B.SC. PART III (3- YEAR DEGREE COURSE) 
) Navnestlal Doshi ‘Jawaharlal. P. M. B., Gujarati 1962 
Doshi. College, Indore. 
B.COM. PART I (3-YEAR DEGREE COURSE) 
Nirmal Kumar Mannalel Patni P. M. B. Gujarati 1962 
: Patni. College, Indore. 
Prakash Chand Ratan Lal Jain Govt. Degree College, 1962 
Jain. ' Ratlam. ` 
Vijaykumar. Chou- Mohanlalji P. M. B. Gujarati 1962 
dhary. Choudhury. College, Indore. » 
Arun Patel Gordhanbhai Do. 1962 
Patel - 
Babulal Porwal Ram Chand ‘Govt. Degree College, 1962 
í Porwal. Ratlam. 
Anilkumar Holkar - Baburao Holkar, ` Do. 1962 


1 


B.COM. PART II (3-YEAR DEGREE COURSE) 


Ranjeotmel Jain Mishrimalji Jain! Govt. Degree College, 1962 
ie , Ratlam. 


B.COM. PART II (3- YEAR DEGREE COURSE) 
Anandilal Khandel-  Kenaiyelol Madhav - College, 1962 


walt -~ ne QE „Khandelwal, . Ujjain, . 


LL.B. (PREVIOUS) 


Ram “Shanker Prem - Sukh  Hamidia . : - College, . 1962 
(oCfiwar. c i Tiwari. - Bhopal. - i 
"Hari Ballabh G&npatisl Indore Christian 1962 


Sharma. Sharma, College, Indore. 


[AUG. 


1963 
1963. 
Ni 


1963 and 


Nil 


1963 and 
1904. 


1963 and 
1964. - 


Do. 


1963 and 
1964. 


1963 and 
1964. 


1963-64 


1963-64 
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- LL.B. (FINAL). . 


. 838 Fidahusain Pithe- Gulamali Pithe- Madhav  . College, 
f wan. wan. . Ujjain. 


B.A. PART I 
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-1962 1963 and 
; 1964. 


1962 1963 


1962 1963 


p 

1962 1963 .. 

1962 1968 and 
1964. 


1962 Do. 
1962 1963 


1962 1963 and 
: 1964. 
1962 Do. 


1521 Kalpa. Narayan Deva Narayan Govt. Arts and Com- 
Mishra. Mishra. merce College, 
. Indore. 
340 Hasmat. Ahmad M. Mohammad Saifia Degree College, 
Siddiqui. Ismail - - -;Bhopal . 
.B.A. PART I (8-YEAR DEGREE COURSE). . 
2111 Dwarka Prasad De Govt. Degree College, 
Sharma. : Shivpuri. : 
1617 ‘Subhash Parmekar Jayawant Govt. . Arts. and Com- 
merce College, 
` Indore 
1039 Khushal Gaud Radhelal Do. 
872. Jagannath Prasad D. Singh M. L. B. Arts and 
Sahu. ; a3 Commerce College, 
"ET Gwalior. 
499 Mohd. Oveis Sefui S. H. Safir : Saifia College, Bhopal 
289 Ramgopal Verma . Baboolal . Hamidia ... College, 
CE, Bhopal- 


296 -Shiv Prasad Bilare Deveshwar 


124 Bones Prasad Bem Prasad Govt. Degreo College, 
Bhin 
2179 „Abas 1 Hussain Mohd. Husain Govt. Degree College, 
. - 'fRehore. ... | 


B.A: PART II (WORKING: ‘MEN’ S) 


698 Shiv Prasad Uniyal Tularam'' ' © P.. M. B. ‘Gujarati 
< Don College, Indore. 
720 Wasudev Harjasrai “Harjasrai . 1 Do. V rai 
40 Jagdish Pd. Radha Krishan _ Hamidia College, 
Bhardwaj. Bhopal. 
73 Matloob Husain Manzoor Husain Do. 
B.A. PART II (3- YEAR DEGREE COURSE) 
4902 Murlidhar Chauhan "Ambaram Madhav College, 
» ' Ujjain. 
3841 Gopinath Sharma Totarara Govt. Degree College, 
Morena. 
$027 Raghuvirsingh | Murlidhar Govt. Arts and Com- 
Patil. f merce - College, 
* Indore. " 
943 Suganchand Jain Gendalal Saifia Degree College, 
Bhopal. 
104 Bhujwalsingh: Jhammansingh Govt. Degree College, 
Bhadoria. . Bhind. 


B.A. PART II (3-YEAR DEGREE COURSE) 


Roll Name of candidates Name of father Name of the college or 
No. . place of residence. 


3452 Sampatsingh Shri- ` Gulabchand ' Govt. Degree College, 
mal. - Mandsaur. 


1962 1963 

1962 1963 and 
1964. . 

1962 Do. 


1962 1963 and 
1964. 

1962 “Do. - 

1962 Do. 


1962 Do. 


1962 Nil 
1962 1963 and 
1962 1963 


1962 1963 and 
1962 Do. 


Year Year for 
for which 
which .debarred 
result. from 
cancel-  appear- 
led. ing Uni- 
| versity 

Exami- 

' nations, 


1962 1963 “and 
1964. 
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IST B.Sc. (ENGG.) (4-YEAR DEGREE COURSE) 
12 Govindsingh Dhanjeetsingh Madhav Engineering 1962 1963 


Chabar. College, Gwalior. 
122 Kishin Whadhwani Assardas Shri G. S. T. Institute, 19602 1963 
Indore. 
137 Rameshwar Soni Hiralal Do. 1962 1963 and 
: 1964. , 
140 Vijay Prakash Munnalal ` Do. "1962 . Do. ` 
Khare. ` : 


2ND B.SC. (ENGG.) (4-YEAR DEGREE COURSE) ` 
169 Amrit Bhushan O. P. Sibal Madhav Engineering 1902 1963 


Sibat. ! College, Gwalior. 
191 Kul Bhushan Sadanand Do. 1962 1963 and 
Wadhwa. f 1964, 
201 Munnalal Kedarnath Do. 1962 1968 
Sharma. 
209 Rajeshchandra J. S. Saxena Do. 1962 1963 
Saxena. - : 3 


2ND B.SC. (ENGG.) (6-YEAR DEGREE COURSE) 
162 Mohammad Owais Naindad Khan  ShriG. S. T. Institute, 1962 1963... 


Khan. Indore. j 
253 Hardeəpsingh . K.S.Hanspal M.A. College of Tech- 1962 1963 and 
Hanspal. nology, Bhopal. | 1964. 
2760 Mukut Behari M. D. Saxena Do. 1962 1963 
Saxena. : IER a f . 
301 Rameshwar. Patel Punaji Patel i Do. 1962: e and 
305 Ravindradev . H.D. Mohinder Do. 1902 1963 
Mohinder. i . 
313 Susbilkumar Pal Davidir Pal Do. 1902 1903 


3RD B.SC. (ENGG.) (4- YEAR DEGREE COURSE). 


229 Rajendra Kumar Vishwanath Shri G. S. T. Institute, 902. .1968 and 
. . foots Indore. 1964. : 


Hlegible, 
‘Acting Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR 

. ORDER | 
No. 205. : Jabalpur, the 4th September, 1962. 
The following candidates who have been found guilty of attempting to ‘ase unfair- 


means at the examinations held in March-May, 1962, are disqualified for admission 
to any Examination of the University to be held before the year 1964, viz, :— 


Bl. ‘Name of candidates Examination Roll Enrol- | College 
No. . for which No. . ment 


he/she was No. 
& candidate. : 


1 Gayaprasad Bain, Sadar Intermediate 199. 0/1410  Ex-student  ,.;, 
Bazar, Street No. 20, House in Arts. B 
No. 974, Cantt., Jabalpur. 


2 Mohammed Abdul Gafoor, Do. 209 'TT/424 Do 
House No. 59, Badi Omti, ' 4 

- Jabalpur. 

3 Kumari Nirmala Jha, C/o. Do. 302 ¢/497 Do 


Sri Ram Charan Jha, Goa 
Line; Qrs. No. 2/19, G. C. 
Fy. Estate, Jabelpur. é ; 

4 Taxi Prasad Jat (Kanjar), Do. 462 d/326  Hitkarini ^ Maha- 
205, Belbagh, Kanjar vidyalaya, 
Mohalla, Jabalpur. f Jabalpur. . 
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6 Subhash Chand Jein, C/o. Intermediate 


6 


Sri J. L. Jain, H. No. 647, 
Purani Bajaji, Sarafa Ward, 
Jabalpur. 

M. . Radhakrishnan Nair, 
Neelavana House, P.O. 
Cheppad, (Kerala State). 


7 Rajendra Kumar Diwakar, 


13 


14 


15 


16 


23 


24 


Ojo. Sri Battoolal Hukam- 
chand Jain, P.O. Gour- 
jhamar, Dist. Sagar, M. P. 

Ranjit Kumar Agrawal, 
104, East Niwarganj, 
Jabalpur. 

Govind Prasad Dubey, C/o. 
Sri H. L. Dubey, H. No. 187, 
Behind Mishra  Bandhu 
Karyalaya, Jabalpur. 

Mohan Lal Gupta, 423, Napier 
Town, 4th Railway Bridge, 
Jabalpur. 

Shiv Prasad Mishra, 63, Civil 
Lines, Jabalpur. 


Kumari Pushpa Agarwal, 
1024, Wright Town, 
Jabalpur. 


Kumari Saroj Tandon, C/o. 
Sri R. N. Tandon, 2, South 
Civil Lines, Near 2nd Bridge, 


‘Jabalpur. 


Chaman Lal Shrivas, opp. 
Boo-jeepura Boys’ School, 
049, South Miloniganj, 
Jabalpur. 


Arvind Kumar Dubey, 126, 


Ganjipura Dist., Dehdrai's' 


House, Jabalpur. 

Jagdish Prasad Raghuwanshi, 
Cjo. Sti O, P. Raghuwanshi, 
P.O. . Kareli Basti, Dist. 
Narsinghpur, M. P. 

Jamna Prasad Birha, 36/1, Q. 
C. Factory Estate, Jabalpur. 

Omkar Prasad erma, H. No. 
144, Tularam Chowk, 
Jabalpur. 1 

Abdul Quddoos Khan, C/o. 
Sri M. Jamaluddin, Bidi 
Manufacturer, Hanumaltal, 
Jabalpur. 


Bom Kesh Deb, 465, Jones 
Ganj, Jabalpur. 

Gopal Swami, C/o. Sri T. 
Rayan, 2161, Wright Town, 
Jabalpur. 

Hanmant Jijaba Lawand, At 
&  P.O. Bavda, Taq. 
Indapur, Dist. Poona 
(Maharashtra State). 

Hanslal Bisen, At & P.O. 
Dondiwara, Tah. and Dist. 
Seoni, M. P. : 

Jagdish Sahai Khosla, 25, 
Nawal Kishore Road, 
Hazratganj, Lucknow 
(U. P.). s 


in Com- 
merce, 


B.Sc. (Agr.) 


B.Sc. (Pass) 


Do. 


B.A. (Pass) 


First Exami- 
nation for 
B.A. (Three 
—Y ear 
Degree 
Course.) 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


First Exami- 
nation for 
B.Se. (Three 


187 


22 


188 


212 


322 


339 
531 


110 
820 


48 


82 


116 


119 
320 


—Yesr — 


Degree 
Course). 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


140 


158 


dj2038 


5/106 


5/1488 


e[1447 


c[2188 


5/1294 
b/437 


2/1322 
a/3374 


4/367 


0/2070 
0/1455 
0/1453 
e[180 
0/489 


c[2420 
8/558 


b/1402 


0/2447 


0/6587 - 
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G. S. College of 
Commerce and 
Economics, 
Jabalpur. 

College of Agricul- 
ture, Jabalpur. 


Mahakoshal Maha- 
vidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Hitkarini Maha- 
vidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 

M. H. College of 
Home Science 
for Women, 
Jabalpur. 

Mahila Mahavidya- 
laya, Jabalpur. 


-Ex-student 


Mahakoshal Maha. 
vidyalya, 
Jabalpur. 

Do. 


Do . 


Hitkerini Maha. 
vidyalaya, 
Jabalpur, 

Mahakoshal Maha. 
vidyalaya, 

. Jabalpur. 
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8l. 


No. 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31. 


82 


33 


34 


35 
36 


31 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


48 


Name of candidates 


Jagmohan Yadav, Cjo. 
Sri Duli Chand Yadav, 8, 
North Miloniganj, Jabalpur. 

Kishan Lal Kurmi, Vill 
Umariya (Choubey), P.O. 
Panagar, Dist. Jabalpur. 


Ram Lakhan Mishra, C/o. 
Sri Badri Prasad Mishra, 
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Examination Roll 
for which No. 
he/she was | 
a candidate. 


“Do. ^ ` 160 


First Exami- 185 
nation for 


At & P.O. Hathgawa, Dist. 


Pratapgarh (U. P.). 
Sitaram Kesharwani, C/o. 

Sri Ram Chandra Keshar- 

wani, Street No. 7, House 


No. 262A, Sadar Bazar, - 


Jabalpur. 


Surendra Kumar, C/o. Sri Tara 
Chand Varma, Jatachhapa 
Colliery, P.O. Jatachhapa, 
Dist. Chhindwara (M. P.). 


Arun Prakash Bajpai, Cjo.. 


Dr. G. N. Bajpai, Civil Lines, 
Gondia (M. S.). 
Bhagwan Das Patel, Tendur 
Khera (Sagoni), Dist. 

Narsinghpur, M. P. 

Geya Prasad Kumhar, 58, 
North Miloniganj, Badhaiya- 
pura, Jabalpur. 

Madhav Singh Goutam, C/o. 
Thakur Ganga Singh, 393, 
Uprenganj, Jabalpur. 

Mukut Behari Shrivastava, 
440, West Ghamapur, 
Jabalpur. 

Nirmal Chand Chowdhury, 
464, Bhartipur, Jabalpur. 

Om Prakash Shrivastava, 

- 73/2, Chhoti Bajaria, Garha, 
Jabalpur. | , 

Radheshyam Jha, S/o. Sri R. 
K. Tha, 772, East Ghama- 
pur, Jabalpur. 

Rajendra Singh Chouhan, Post 
and Telegraph Workshop 
Quarters, Qrs. No. 322, 
Jabalpur. 


Ramkrishan Shrivastava, C/o. , 


Sri S. N. Shrivastava, 
Mungwani, Tah; and Dist. 
Narsinghpur (M. P.). 

Ramphal Singh Kauraw, C/o; 
Sri Premnarayan Keuraw, 
Vil. Puwaria, P.O. Goti- 
toria, Dist. Narsinghpur, 
M. P. 

Sharad Kumar Shrivastava, 
C/o. Sri R. L. Shrivastava, 
Dhanpat Mooléhand Qrs. 
Ganjipura, Jabalpur. 


Sugan Chand Tated, Cfo. ` 


Sri Keshri Chand Tated, 
Kothi Bazar, Betul, M. P. 
YVeerendra Kumar Choudhary, 
441, Sarafa Ward, Jabalpur. 


B.Se.(Three ` 
—Y ear ` 
Degree 
Course). 
Do. : 341 
Do.. 413 
Do. 429 
. Do. 530 
Do. 762 
Do 1796 
Do . 878 
Do 896 
Do, 915 
Do. 920 
Do. 948 
Do. 963 
Do. 982. 
Do. -987 
Do 1014 
Do. 1032 
Do. 1064 


[Ava. 


Enrol- - College 
ment 
‘No. 

0/2460 Do. 


e/597  Mahakoshal Maha- 
vidyslaya 


Jabalpur. 
-— |^ De 
e[740 Do. 
¢/2559 Do. ` 
e/336 St. Aloysius’ 
` College, Jabalpur 


ef1151 Mahakoshal Maha« 


vidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 
o[2441 Do. 
e/1218 |. De. 
e[1206 Do. 
0/1226 - Do. 
0/652" - Do. 
0/692 ^ ^ Do 
0/1266 Do. 
a/731 Do. 
e[1249 ^ ^ Do. 
` 9/1288 Do. b 
0/1302 Do. 


9/1324 . Do. 


: 963] NOTIFICATIONS- 

44 Vijay Kumar Jain, C/o. Uday Do, 1069 26/1318 Do. 

Chand Vijay Kumar Jain, : 
P.O. Barela, Dist. Jabalpur. à 

46 Kumari Gianeshwari Dhiman, Do. 1121 0/202 : M. H. College of 
H. No. 04, Ganga Sagar, -~ Home Science, 
Garha, J abalpur. for Women, 

] Jabalpur.. 

46 Heeralal Rajak, C/o. Sri Bilsoo Do. 1218 b/1601 Mahakoshal Maha- 
Rajak, B.: No. 338, Napier vidyalaya, 
Town, Jabalpur. : Jabalpur. - 

47 Abhay Charan Tiwari, “Kala Do. 1248 e[1145 . Do. 
Kutir”, Madan . Mahal, os 
Jabalpur. 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
S. C. SETH, 
Registrar, 


The 4th September, 1962. UNIVERSITY OX JABALPUR. 


SRI VENKATESWARA. UNIVERSITY 


TIRUPATI, 
(Andhra Pradesh), 
' The 11th September, 1962. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


Misconduct at University Examinations—March-June, 1962 
Syndicate Resolution No. 7 (1), dated the 18th August, 1962 


ORDER 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who are found guilty” 
of having practised unfair means at the University Examinations held during March- 
June, 1962 aro declared to have failed in the respective examinations and are further 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination before. tha dates mentioned 
against their names :— 


No. 4448-B/62. 


, 


Sub. : 
Read : 


1. PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 


Sl. Reg. Name and address College - Nature of punishment 
No. No. awarded. 
1 .3993 S/o. A. Rami Reddy, Tirupati. he sat for is cancelled 
: Manevaripalli, Reddi- and not permitted to 
neni Kalva, P.O. appear for September, 
Rayachoty (Taluk), 1962 examination. Per- 
Cuddapah District. mitted to appear for the 
Examination in March- 
April, 1963 and there- 
. : after. . 
2 1999 §riP. Dananjaya Reddy, Osmania College, Do. 
t Ojo. P. Govinda Kurnool. 
Reddy, Pottipadu ; " 
Village, Gadehotur 


1189 Sri P. 


(P.O.), Gooty Taluk, 

Anantapur District. 

Lakshmaish,. Government Arts 
S/o. P. Venkataiah, College, Cudda- 
Tailor, Kamalapuram. pah. . 
(P.O.), Cuddapah Dist. 


18—2085P-—V IIL 


Result of the examination 
he sat for is cancelled 
and debarred from appear- 
ing’any of the University 


Examinations till and 
including March, 1963. 
Permitted to appear for 
the examination in 
September, 1963 and 


thereafter. `- 


11 1135 


College Road, Kurnool 


Kurnool. 


Sri C. Mahadeva Reddy, V. R. College, 


12 1815 
C/o. C. Rami Reddy, Nellore. 
Pulla Reddy  Kan- 
driga (B.O.), Kalehasti 
(Taluk), Chittoor 
(Dist.). 
(By Order) 


Univensrry Orrion, TIRUPATI. 


The 11th Septembe:, 1902. 


~ appear for 
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4 1193 Sri V. Sadasiva Reddy, Government Arts Result of the examination 
' Sjo. V. P. Venkata College, Cudda- he sat for is cancelled 
Reddy, Chinnapalli pah. and debarred from appear- 
Village, Pottipadu ing any of the University 
{P.0.), (via) Konda- . Examinations till and 
uram, Cuddapah including March, 1963. 
Dist.). Permitted to appear for 
the examination in 
September, 1963 and 
. x - thereafter. 
- 6 98093 Md. Mohammadsaheb, V. R. College, ; - Do. 
C/o. 8. K. Jani Basha, Nellore. 
Shop-keeper, W19/ 
D156, Karoda Street, 
Nellore. 
2 B.A., B.SC, DEGREE EXAMINATIONS 

9 2334 Sri C. B. Moses Frede- University College, Result of the examination . 
rick, Ojo. C. H. B. Tirupati. he sat for is cancelled 
Jacob, Physical and not permitted to 
Instructor, Malthus appear for any University 
Smith Multipurpose Examinations of Septem- 

_ School, Gooty, ber, 1962 and. March, 
Anantapur District. 1963. Permitted to 
oa Us appear for the examina- 
tion in September, 1963 
. xg 3 “and thereafter. 
7 899 Shaikh Abdul Razack, Government Arts Do. 
. Cjo. S. Khaja Meah Colege, Cudda- 
Sahib, Door No. 19/ -pah. 
173, Sowker Fakeer 
Sahib, St., Cuddapah. 
8 910 Sri A. Sankaraiah, Bo. Do. 
Ontimitta, (P.O.), 
Cuddapah District. 
9 1238 Sri. J. Yella Reddy,- Osmania College, Do. 
‘S/o. J. Venkata Kurnool. T 
Reddy, Kodumuru 
Village, Nandikotkur 
"TTaluk, Kurnool Dist. 

10 871 Si M.  Anjaneyulu, Government Arts Result of the examination 
Clo. M. Venkatra- College, Cudda- he sat for is cancelled 
malah, 20/3580, Co- pah. and debarred from appear- 
operative Colony, ing any University 
Cuddapah, Examinations till and in- 

cluding September, 1966. 
Permitted to appəar for 
. the examination in Marah, 
f, 1967 and thereafter. 
Jamal Sahib, 3/144, Pete, Osmania College, Result of the examination 


he sat for is cancelled 
and not permitted to 
September, 
1962 Examination. Per- 
mitted to appear for the 
Examination in March, 
1963 and thereafter. 


Rsult of the examination 


he sat for is cancelled 
and not permitted to 
appear for September, 
1962 and March, 1963 
Examination. Permitted 
to appear for the exami- 
nation in September, 1963 
and thereafter. 


Iilegibie, 
Acting Registrar. 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. EC] 
Cuttack, the 8th June, 1962. 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candi- 
dates who took recourse to unfair means at the Annual I.A., I.Sc., and B.A., B.Sc. (Pass) 
Examinations of 1962 are penalised as noted against each :— 


Roll Name - - Institution Penalties imposed 
No. : 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 
400 Sri Ramakanta Samal, S/o. B. J. B. College, Result of the Annual LA. 


Raghunath Samal, Assis- Bhubaneswar. Examination of 1962 is 
tant, Office of the C. E. cancelled and he is debarred 
(N. H. P.), Orissa, from appearing at any of 
Bhubaneswar. the examinations prior to 
the Annual Examination of 

1963. 
516 Sri Sarat Chandra Jena, C/o.. Christ College, Result of the Annual I.A. 
Sri Narottama Jena, At. Cuttack. Examination of 1962 is 
Poparada, Nayabazar, cancelled and he is debarred 


Cuttack—4. : from appearing at any of 
the examinations prior to 
the Second Examination of 

1963. 


INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 
1189 Sri Amar Nath Chanda, S/o. Bhadrak College, Result of the Annual I.Se. - 


Sri Anand Prasan Chand, Bhadrak. Examination of 1962 is 

Vill. | Baudpur, P.O. eancelled and he is debarred 

Madhabnagar, via. from appearing ab any of 

Bhadrak, Dist. Balasore. Í the examinations prior to 
tho Annual Examination of 
1903. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS (PASS) 
44 Sri Gaur Charan Panda, S/o. Rajendra College, Result of the Annual B.A. 


Sri Kandarpa Panda, Bolangir. (Pass) Examination of 
At/P.O. Balangir, Dist. : : 1962 is cancelled and he is 
Balangir. debarred from appearing 


at any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Exami- 
nation of 1963. . 
221 Sri Basanta Kumar Bhadrak College, Result of the Annual B.A. 


Mohanty, C/o. Sri Chinta- Bhadrak. (Pass) Examination of 
moni Mohanty, Advocate, 1962 is cancelled and he is 
P.O.  Bhadrak, Dist. debarred from appearing 
Balasore. ab any of the examinations 


prior to the Second Exami- 
nation of 1903. 

410 Sri Simachala Padhi, C/o. Khallikote College, Result of the Annual B A. 
Krishna Padhi, Saru, Berhampur. (Pass) Examination of 
Ganjam. . 1962 is cancelled and he is 

debarred from appearing at 
‘any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Exami- 
nations of 1963. 


762 Sri Manas Kumar Ray, S/o. Christ College, Result of the Annual B.A. 


Sri Upendra Nath Ray, Cuttack. (Pass) Examination of 1962 
Vill./P.O. Remuna, Dist. is cancelled and he is 
Balasore, debarred from appearing in 


any of the examinations 
prior to the Second Exami- 
nation of 1963 
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799 Sri Mukti Kanta Mishra Christ ^ College, 


C/o. Sri Niranjan Mishra,’ 
At. Susan Purusottampur, 
P.O. Barchana, Dist. 
Cuttack, 


Cuttack. 


[AUG. 


Result of the Annual B.A. 


(Pass) Examination of 1962 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations 
prior to the Second Exami- 
nation of 1963. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (PASS) CONTD. 


1834 Sri P. Vasudeva Rao, Science 


S/o. Sri P. V. Ramajuj, 
Type-V-36, Unit-VI, 
New Capital, Bhubane- 
swar, Puri. 


^ 


UNIVERSITY Orricn, CUTTACK, 
The 8th June, 1962. 


Sundargarh. 


College . Result of the Annual B.Sc. 


(Pass) Examination of 1962 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing 
at any of the examinations 
prior to the Second Exami- 
nation of 1963. 


Illegible, 
Deputy Registrar. 
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. SYNGE'S FIRST LOVE 


RONALD AYLING 
Department of English, Rodes University, South Africa 





In his definitive biography of J. M. Synge.’ Professor David Greene 
tells the story of the playwright’s unrequited passion for Cherrie Matheson. 
The biographer is handicapped, however, by the scarcity of material 
relating to this episode in Synge’s. life: indeed, the diary and letters of 
Synge’s mother appear to be the only sources of information about the 
relationship and the possible reasons for Cherrie’s rejection of his proposal 
of marriage. Bearing these difficulties in mind, Professor Greene’s 
description and interpretation ara admirable. -There are, however, certain 
inaccuracies in his account which I wish to correct, while giving a fuller: 
portrait of the woman with whom Synge first fell in love. 


Synge’s friendship for Miss Matheson is not merely of interest for its 
human appeal, In his life, as far as we know, Synge had only two major 
love affairs ; both had a considerable influence on his work. The inspira- 
tion of his second love—Maire O’Neill; whom he first met in 1906—on his last 
play, Deirdre of the Sorrows, has long been recognised : but her influence 
on his poetry was equally pervasive, as we see in the recent Introduction 
to Synge’s Poems (Vol. I of the Collected Works, O.U.P., kakak, written E 
Robin Skelton : 


“A great many ofthe poems Synge wrote from 1906 
onwards were either about his love affair, or sent to his 
fiancée in letters. It is ‘certain that she encouraged his 
work as a poet, and it may have been her encouragement: 

' which led him; in 1907, to contemplate the publication of 
some of his poems.” = 


i J. M. Synge 1871-1909, by David H. Greene and Edward M. Stephens; 
‘Macmillan, New York, 1959. 


z 
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Synge had not begun to write plays during the period that he was 
friendly with Cherrie Matheson but her influence was notable in regard to 
his early poetic work. As Skelton says, “Wordsworth was still his favourite 
poet in 1894”, and Synge’s enthusiasm for his work was shared by 
Cherrie. 


Skelton writes . of the .playwright’s love for Cherrie: 
“Tt was this unhappy love affair, together with other, less 
certainly known, relationships which lay behind Synge's first 
attempt at a poetic ‘opus’ of any size. This was Vita 
Vecchia, a series of poems linked together by a prose 
narrative in which Synge retold in a disguised form various 
of his experiences and yearnings. ... Vita Vecchia was 
completed first in Paris, and can be WANA as central 


to Synge's poetic attitudes at this period." ' 


+ 
His friendship with Cherrie is thus seen to bea significant experience at 
a formative period of his life. : ; : : 


Cherrie Matheson was born on ‘October 12th, 1870 and was thus six 
months older than Synge. Greene describes her as “short, plump, quick 
of gesture and remarkable for a brightness of manner which Synge found a 
abtráctive''.: This description does not do justice to the lovely woman 
whom Synge knew. A photograph of her taken when she was 26, in the 
year in which he proposed to her, shows her to have been a slim girl with 
delicate, sensitive features. She possessed a fine head of golden brown 
hair, grey green eyes, anda lovely fair complexion. She and Synge had 
first met in Greystones while he was on holiday there: her recollection 
of him as she remembered him at their first meeting was of 

“a strongly-built man withfa rather thick’ neck and large 
head, a wonderful face with great luminous sad eyes, and 
though he was tanned from being constantly out of doors, . 
there was a sort of pallor on his face that gave it. a look of 
delicacy belying his figure, which was that of a hardy 
mountaineer.”’ 


Yet, as Greene relates, the dramatist “had not got to know her very 
well until her family moved [from' Greystones] ‘to Crosthwaite Park, three 
houses away from his". No doubt this is true. The two families, however, 
may have known each other casually for a short period before the meeting 
in Greystones. Before moving ‘to the little seaside resort, the Matheson 
family had lived at 29, Crosthwaite Park, Kingstown (now Dih Laoghaire) : 
certainly they were there late in the 1880’s and may even have been there 
up to 1890 when the Synges moved into number 31. The date of their 

rémoval to Greystones ` is uncertain, but they were not away from Crosth- 
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waite Park for very long, returning in 1893 or tlie following year, this time 
to No. 25. : ` i 
l Both young TE were keenly tereti in rerai and art. 
Cherrie has written of Synge's love for Wordsworth and Corot. She 
herself studied art under Percy French and was a competent painter in 
water colours, like her friend Florence. Ross, who first introduced her to 
Synge. Indeed, when Greene says of the playwright that in September 
1895 “He took her to the Sketching Club” in Dublin, he gives the 
impression that had he not taken Cherrie she would not have gone, -whereas 
it is most probable - that she was going to her usual class andghe chose to 
‘accompany her. We can see who had tho practical interest n painting, 
by noting that when Cherrie and Florence joined Mrs. Synge and her 
two sons for-a holiday at Castlé Kevin, Annamoe, Co. Wicklow in the 
summer of 1894, it was the two young women who spent the day sketching 
“and painting while the young men fished in the mountain tarns or walked 
the Wicklow hills. 

Cherrie has reported. that she ànd John Synge met frequently ‘after- 
wards. Hé was already in love with her, but she was not aware of it: 


“Sometimes we went to the National Gallery or some ` 
. pieture exhibition ; sometimes to sit for an hour in St. 

Patrick's Cathedral ...I remember so well the light from . 
the stained glass streaming in on the tattered banners of the 
old knights of St. Patrick. He liked that part of Dublin 
more than the modern part, and especially. Patrick Street," 
which runs between the two Cathedrals, and was then more 
like some queer continental street with little booths all 


down the centre of it." 


Later Synge went to France and fell in love with Paris, telling Cherrie 
that “Ireland seemed stagnant after the life there". He wrote her long 
letters from Paris, as she related later, . 2 


“about his life, his hardships, and experiences. Though 
he had hardships Idon'& think he: minded them much ; 
they were all more or less of an adventure. 

. These letters were closely written in a small, pointed 
hand, and often misspelt. Sometimes he began a word in 
the middle, as if he were oap much faster than de 


` could write.” 


It is apparent from Great 8 biography that Synge fell in love with 
Cherrie early in their acquaintance. He had seen her frequently when 


- 1 W.B. Yeats commented on this passage in Cherrie’s memoir: “his liking 
for Patrick Street has reminded me that a, little eee his death he Planned to make 


it the scene of & play.” 
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in Ireland and had corresponded regularly with her while in France ; yet 
although itis clear from his conversations and correspondence with his 
friends at the time that he suffered greatly from his unrequited passion, 
what.is uncertain is how far he declared his love to her before he made 
his first proposal of marriage ina letter sent on June 3rd, 1896. Greene 
: seems to assume that she knew of his love for her before he proposed. 
This appears to be most unlikely. As almost next-door neighbours they 
had attained a degree of intimacy rather like that of brother and sister 
and this, added to Synge's natural reticence, would have made it difficult 
for him to declare his deeper feelings and put their relationship on a 
different Plane. Because their friendship was an intimate one, he could 
. tell her things that would possibly have shown his true state of mind to 
_any outsider who heard them but which Cherrie would have accepted 
without any suspicion. Her own attitude to him was probably akin to 
his own evaluation of his earlier friendship with Florence Ross : “though we 
were excellent’ companions we knew each other too well and were both 
eager for more exciting flirtations.” It is significant that though he 
knew Cherrie well, he was too shy to propose in person,. but wrote 
f instead. 

Greene tells us that- Synge, in a letter toa Parisian friend in 1897, 
complained that Cherrie had refused even to see him. Mlle. Beydon 
replied.: 


“I pity you with all my heart, but just the same, and 

, Without wishing to hurt you, I must tell you as I did last 

year, that I understood your friend very well, and that I 

would have done exactly as she has done (considering her 

ideas). There has been only one mistake, and that was not 

to have broken off with you eye from the 
beginning.” 


In defence of Cherrie one’ must allow that it is most likely that she 
was unaware of Synge’s love until his proposal, and that even afterwards 
he probably hid the intensity of his passion: and the anguish he suffered 
as the result of her rejection of his suit. She does not appear to have 
realised, as his mother did, how 'agonizing for him were meetings with 
Cherrie. after her decision. Indeed, the refusal to see him in 1897 that he 
complains of in his letter was not because Cherrie sought to spare his 
feelings, but because by then she was herself friendly, if not already in 
love with the man who was eventually to become her husband. Cherrie’s 
daughter, Mrs. Schonland, wrote to me recently : 


“I should think it quite possible that my mother did ‘hot 
realise that J.M.S. was in love with.her until he proposed, 
and although Mrs. Synge may have been very much aware 
-of her son’s wretchedness, he may not have made it obvious 
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to my mother when they met again on his return to Ireland 
after she had refused his written offer of marriage." 


Another justifiable objection to any complete break on Cherrie’s part 
was a fact probably unknown to Mlle. Beydon: the very strong friend- 
ship of Cherrie and Synge’s mother. ‘Their mutual affection was obviously 
the reason way, in October 1896, he asked his mother to plead his case 
with Cherrie when all élse had failed to persuade her. David Greene 
writes : 4 a l 

“The results were recorded in a letter his mother wrote to 
Samuel [a brother of J.M.S.] on October 25th : ‘when he 
found Cherry's visit to me had no results he said he would 
start [off to. Paris] at once and would not came back any 
more—he was in such a state‘of misery.” ; 


What Synge could not know was that his ‘mother, although concerned 
for his welfare, had in fact agreed with Cherrie that her decision was the 
correct .one to make. Cherrie’s son, Desmond, asserts that his mother 
told him many years later that Mrs. Synge had said to her at the time of 
the proposal: “Cherrie, you can’t possibly marry him." It is not difficult 
to believe this statement: when one considers the portrait of. Mrs. Synge 
that emerges from Greene’s biography. Her own strorig religious views 
and her knowledge .of Cherrie's firm faith made her support Cherrie's 
refusal to marry an agnostic. . 

Cherrie was also tied to the playwright’s family by another strong 
affinity : her friendship. with Synge's frist cousin, Florence Ross. The 
two girls were close friends until Cherrie's marriage, and continued to 
correspond up to Cherrie's death. Bearing in mind, then, her foundness 
for Mrs. Synge and Miss Ross, and the close proximity of the Synge and 
Matheson residences, it is obvious thàt it would have been extremely 
difficult for Cherrie to have completely avoided Synge, even if she wished 
to do so, after the rejection of his proposal. 


In 1902 Cherrie married an Irish schoo! teacher, Kenneth Hobart 
Houghton, and went to live in South Africa. In 1924 she wrote a short 
essay, “John Synge as I Knew Him", signed it with the initials ‘C.H.H.’, 
and sent it to W. B. Yeats with the comment, 

“A short time ago Iread Synge’s Life, and it “seemed - 
tome rather lacking in the personal .touch, so I wrote 
down these few . memories,” " ; i 
Ironically, it is trne as Professor Greene says, that the 
memoir is a “rather impersonal reminiscence” ; it certainly gives no 
hint that there was any degree of intimacy’ between them or that the 
subject of the article was ever deeply in love for a period of several years 
with the writer of it. The picture of Synge that emerges, though, is 
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painted with tender care and in simple detail It was published, with a 
preface by W. B. Yeats, in The Irish Statesman for July 5th, 1924. The 
poet had been pleased to receive memoir and wrote two letters to its 
author, the first dated April 5th, 1924, the second not dated but almost 
certainly written late in June. In the second letter Yeats explained ` 


“1 thought it better to send it to The Irish Statesman than 
some English or American Review, because I thought the 
essential thing was to put it on record for future use in a: 
paper where ib would be remembered. More of Synge's 
friends and readers will see it in The Irish Statesman than 
they would anywhere else. 1 return to you the photo- 
graph, for The Irish Statesman has no way 'of publishing 
illustrations. It was the very fact of the photograph that 
made me hesitate for some little time, for I would have 
liked to place the article Where the photograph also could 
have been used:’’ 


The photograph that Yeats refers to was taken in Paris, probably in 
1897. As Yeats wrote: “It shows a face less formed and decisive than 
the face of later years." Cherrie said that.it was exactly like Synge as 
she knew him : in the picture, she wrote, “He is sitting, his head thrown 
back, his hand firmly holding a stick, and there is that far-away, sad look 
in his eyes." Certainly he looks younger and plumper than in any other 
likeness -one has seen and he has no beard. The distinctive eyes and brow 
cannot be missed, nor the carriage of the. head. The lines on the 
cheeks and the signs ofsuffering which one notices in other photographs 
of the playwright are quite absent here. 

Cherrie's article in The Irish Statesman and certain entries in the 
diaries of John Synge and his mother are, as far as is known, the only 
existing records of Synge's first adult love affair. , His correspondence 
with Cherrie has completely disappeared. This is a tragic loss for, 
although it is most unlikely that the letters would tell us very much about 
his passion, as his later letters to Maire O'Neill do, they would most 
probably impart important information about ihe growth of his mind 
and art in the significant period of his life that he spent in Paris. 
Cherrie’s family assert that she did not destroy his letters but gave them 
to Synge’s brother, Edward, who wrote to her for some considerable time 
after she had contributed her article to The Irish Statesman. Edward 
Synge at this time was gathering material for a book on his brother and 
-Cherrie gave him the letters for that purpose. At first his letters to 
Cherrie were friendly, but after a while they grew wild and abusive. 
He seemed to become obsessed by the need to find religious justification 

- for all human conduct. He sought increasingly to defend the actions 
and attitudes of his “erring” brother and accused Cherrie of “misleading” 
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him in their friendship, completely misinterpreting, for his own purposes 
& harmless remark of hers in which she had told him that other people 
besides his brother had been fond of her when she was a girl. Edward 
Synge's letters caused her great distress and eventually her husband 
advised her to discontinue the correspondence. If the Synge letters were 
destroyed, i& would appear to be Edward who destroyed them, possibly 
inan attempt to hide forever the story of Synge’s first adult passion. 
In these circumstances, Professor David Greene’s reconstruction of the 
affair is the more commendable.. No one would guess from Cherrie’s 
Memoir the intensity of Synge’s feelings for her, and, as has been 
suggested, she propably never knew it either. Possibly the: fragmentary 
‘story is best left asit is, though one can hardly believe that Edward 
Synge had any credible reason to suppose that publication of the 
correspondence would cause readers to have a verdict different from Synge’s 
own judgment of the affair, when he wrote to a ens "Tt i is not everyone 
who has lived a story so beautiful and so pure.” 


Hoe x žo. x 


Several loose ends to the story, however, are left trailing in Greene’s 
book: ‘some knowledge of Cherrie Matheson’s character and later life 
may help to tie them into place. In his account of their relationship the 
biographer is clearly mystified by Synge’s failure to woo Cherrie. Writing 
of him as he was in 1896, Professor Greene says : 


“he was obviously attractive to women, whether they 
agreed with his views or not, and he had learned that 
women brought out the best side of him. Masefield noticed 
this about him. ‘His talk to women had a lightness and 
charm. It was sympathetic ; never self-assertive, as the 
hard brilliant Irish intellect so often is’.’’? 


Green adds, in a puzzled tone : 
“One can only wonder why Cherry did not yield to him." 


(Throughout, Greene calls her ‘Cherry’, presumably adopting Mrs. 
Synge’s spelling ; her ‘son and daughter, however, testify that the spelling 
she herself used was ‘Cherrie’.) .He is clearly not entirely satisfied that 
the sole reason for the playwright's failure was religious incompatibility, 
and hints- at darker motives : . t 


: “Mrs, Synge would naturally have been inclined to empha- 
ia E! 
size her son's religious unorthodoxy as the main impedi- 
ment, and in the AMmospuom of intense religiosity that 
“2 In this conte we may note the words written by W.B. Yeats in 1939 : 


“The Irish mind has still, in country rapscallion or in Bernard Shaw, an ancient, cold, 
explosive detonating impartiality.” : 
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prevailed in both homes that would have been cause enough 
for keeping them apart. But there may well have been 
deeper reasons.” 


Coming as the last words of a .chapter, the final. sentence of the above 
quotation is given greater emphasis and shows the writer’s uneasiness. 


But what ‘deeper reasons” could there have been ? The most likely 
possibilities would seem to be parental pressure. or fear of economic 
insecurity. David Greene describes Cherrie’s father as “a leader of the 
Plymouth Brethren” who “directed the religious activities of his family 
with a vigour even Mrs. Synge could barely rival". Earlier in his life, 
the Right Hon. Sir Robert Matheson, P.C., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law and - 
sometime Recorder of Dublin, had enjoyed music and, like Synge, had 
played the violin; but when he had been converted to the Brethren he 
“broke his fiddle's bow” and played no more. In his later years he became 
quite eccentric, writing prophetic. pamphlets based on elaborate Biblical 
chronology. Cherrie’s father would thus be strongly hostile to Synge for 
being an artist as well as an agnostic. In addition, Sir Rob2rt was a pillar 
of the Ascendancy in Dublin at the turn of the century and a prominent 
figure at the Vice-regal Lodge. He hated anything that smacked of 
Nationalist sentiment and would have disapproved strongly of Synge’s 
political sympathies, even though these were but half-awake at 
this time. < 

Greene sees an economie as well as religious motive reflected in Mrs. 
Synge's mind at the time of the first rejection of her son's suit : ` 


“she could understand Cherry's attitude quite clearly —her 
son was not self-supporting, had little or no prospects of 
becoming so, and his loss of faith would only hinder a 
happy marriage where both husband and wife should walk 
in the fear of the Lord.” 


When later in the biography we are told that Cherrie “married a civil 
servant named Kenneth Horton [sic] and went to live with him in South 
Africa". Mrs. Synge’s suspicions seem confirmed : the young girl preferred 
to play safe, socially and economically, choosing a man with a secure job 
to whom her father could have no objection. 


Yet, in fact, none of these surmises is in the least accurate ; Cherrie’s 
marriage was courageous, consciously facing as she did risks that were 
emotional as well as financial. In her life and actions Cherrie showed 
herself to be a purposeful and steadfast woman. These characteristics 
are not to be found in Greene’s study: If they were, the biographer 
would not perhaps have needed to look beyond the inclination of Cherrie’s 
Heart for any "deeper reasons" for the rejection of Synge’s suit. The, 
strength of her Christianity demanded a like. faith from the man: who 


^ 
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Should share her life ; she could not love a man without religion nor marry 
‘aman she did not love, Asher daughter wrote recently : 


“Although my mother probably fouud J.M.S. a congenial.. 
companion with whom to discuss books and pictures; his 

unusual views on religion would have troubled her greatly. 

ĮI do not think she could ever have married a freethinker 

like John Syge; she was never a religious fanatic but her 

whole life was based on what one might call practical 

Christianity. Iam . quite sure her only reason for not 

accepting his proposals of marriage was simply that she was 

not in love with him." 


When she did fall in love she married the man despite a considerable 
number of problems and uncertainties. She had first met Kenneth Hobart 
Houghton in the summer of 1897 ; Houghton was then a schoolboy of 16 
while she was 26. A photograph of him taken in June of that year shows 
that he looked a mature man. He had, apparently, grown a moustache 
at a very early age and complaints were made about him playing football 
for his school as he was thought to look too old for a schoolboy. Cherrie 
and he remained friends for the next five years during which time he 
graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, where as the best candidate of his 

.year in Modern Languages (French and German), he gained a gold medal. 
He was intended for the Indian Civil Service, but while awaiting entrance 
he accepted a teaching post at Moffat Academy in the South of Scotland. 
At Moffat he met a teacher on leave from Lovedale High School, then the 
most important missionary teaching centre for African Students in South 
Africa, and eagerly accepted the challenge offered him of helping to 
pioneer higher education for African people there. 

Although his education and background were impeccably orthodox, 
Houghton held independent, and sometimes radical, political views : 
during the Anglo-Boer War, for instance, he supported D cause, 
which few Trinity men did : 

When they were married, Cherrie was 32 and Kenneth 22. In any 
period this would bea courageous decision for a woman to make : iñ 1902 
it was even more daring than it would be if undertaken today. In 
addition, she had agreed to accompany her husband to the wilds of the 
Eastern Cape Colony of South Africa, where he took up his new job soon 
after their wedding. This decision showed Cherrie's disregard for material 
considerations, for Houghton's salary as a missionary teacher was only 
£200 per annum; besides, conditions in South Africa were then very 
primitive, and in 1902 the country was eun suffering from the ravages of 
the Anglo-Boer War. 

Houghton went out there for idealistic reasons which remained with 
him throughout his life. He was both a visionary and a practical man 
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of action. He gave many years of his life to teaching in ine relatively 
‘inaccessible and sparsely populated areas of the Cape because he was 
genuinely devoted to the advancement of the African people. Outside ^ 
the classroom, too, he was zealous in ‘fostering the indigenous African 
culture, in particular encouraging the natural musical gifts of the people. 
In 1914 he became “an Inspector of Schools at the early age of 34: He 
was an Inspector for 25 years, but even in that position he remained 
stationed, by ‘choice, in the background “frontier” regions because of his 
abiding concern for education for the under-developed areas of the 
country. EE 

In 1919 Mr. Houghton was appointed to an important Cape 
Provincial Commission on Native Education, becoming one of its leading 


members. Mr. J. W. preg eae 2 fellow-inspector, jay of this Commis- 
sion that ‘its work was 


“in the most literal sense of the hackneyed expression, — 
epoch-making. As a direct result of its recommendations: 
the Provincial Government brought out an Ordinance in 
1920 making African primary education free, . . .'and, 
to a great. extent, the context and the method of African 
‘education were re-orientated. In short, the Commission, 
guided by such men as Houghton... set the pattern 
for African éducation for a complete and most fruitful 
generation—in fact, until the establishment of The New 
Bantu Education in 1953." 

(The South African Outlook, A Journal dealing^ with 


" Missionary and. Racial Affairs, Vol. 90, No. 1067, March 
‘1960, p. 40.) - : 


It may thus, be. claimed that most, if not all, educated Africans 
in South Africa have recived the considerable benefits of the Commission's 
influence. In the field of education for the White population, too, 
Houghton recognised long before most of his English-speaking contempora- 
ries, the need to -accord to the Afrikaans language and culture their 
rightful place in the school curriculum and in society—no doubt, the influence 
of his Irish sympathies ! 

The Houghtons were a devoted couple all their lives. They had two 
children ; Robert Desmond, born in 1906, has been for some years 
Professor. of Economics at Rhodes University, ‘South Africa ; while 

"Charity Margaret, born in 1910, is married to Mr. Felix Schonland, an 

engineér and farmer, whose brother, Sir Basil Schonland, is one of South 
Africa’s most distinguished scientists and was, until 1961, head of the 
Atomic Research Establishment at Harwell. 


- Although Kenneth and Cherrie loved Ireland, they also came to love 
South Africa and its people. Cherrie painted a lot in the Transkei and 
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at the Hogsback ; she also painted Irish scenes from memory. She 
returned to her home country for visits in 1904— when, as she relates in her 
Memoir, she met Synge for the last time—and 1910 ; in 1919 the family 
“of four went and stayed with hier father, Sir Robert, in Belgrave Square, 
Monkstown ; and in 1934 she and her husband: went to Ireland for six 
months. = 
Her daughter visited Dublin in 1937 and met several of her mother's 
old friends. She relates how she spent a delightful afternoon with Miss 
Florence Ross, then in her late sixties, who showed her some of her 
water-colours. Miss Ross, who kept in touch with Cherrie Hobart 
"Houghton until the latter’s death in 1940, figures prominently in an 
autobiographical fragment which is to be published for the first time soon 
in the second volume of Synge’s Collected Works. Cherrie’s daughter 
on her Dublin visit also met several members of the Stephens family, 
close relatives of the Synges, who showed her so much kindness that, as 
she says, “I feel they must have been very fond of my mother, and only 
had thé na aa memories of her to have been so extraordinarily kind 
to-me.’ 
Kenneth Hobart Houghton outlived his wife by 20 years. He took 
an active and enlightened interest in racial affairs and in African education 
` during his long period of retirement, but the latter years were darkened 
by the repressive Apartheid policies of the National Party Government 
which came to potver in 1948. Two sorrows in particular clouded the 
last year of his life ; a multi-racial International Club that he had helped 
found in Durban was closed, and the University College of Fort Hare, 
the first University for African students to be establised in the southern 
‘hemisphere, was taken over by the Government’s Bantu Education 
Department. His life had been an extraordinarily full and creative one, 
however, and the adventurous gamble that he and Cherrie had taken in 
coming to a wild and turbulent country had been as richly rewarding for 
South Africa as for the couple themselves. ` 


THE NEED OF. A NEW OUTLOOK IN 
THERMONUCLEAR AGE 


PRANBALLABH BHATTACHARYYA 
Ranaghat Collége 


However suo the poets may have eulogised death in thier poetry, 
we all want to live as our -poet Rabindranath Tagore has very 
aptly expressed this universal longing in. every heart to live when he says : 
“I do not want to die in this beautiful world but want to live among men.’ 
We cannot leave this eheerful. world without casting “one longing, lingering, 
look behind.” Its. ‘very wonder is a major part of its attraction for men 

of all times to come. - - - 


Of course we-do not know pragmatically; that the explosion of x 
"Thermo nuclear bombs would spell the ruin of the human race. All humani- 
tarian scientists tell that in all probability it is so: only thé more lunatic 
of "our politicians would require that the matter should be verified by being 
put to the test. So the atomic dark that threatens to envelop us is'the 
night of all mankind, the radioactive night that threatens to bring mán's 
Story to complete finality. Surely it is an aweful night to the children 
of the world for whom every day is a fresh adventure, for whom the world 
hasallits old-time mysteries to unfold; the rainbow and the cuckoo’s song ; 
the love and high romance, the thrill of success and the throe of failure, 
the man’s joy and the woman’s joy in proaisatitig. They have got a 
right to live. 


Science has brought mankind to the most fateful T of its 
history. A final choice must be made between peace and war. It scientific 
warfare survived unrestricted, the next war wculd pretty certainly leave 
no survivors. So our Bertrand Russell says that in any future war there 
is no possibility of victory for either side, that we shall either achieve peace 
by agreement or peace by universal death. Thus mankind is feced with 
an alternative which has never before arisen in human history :. either war 
must be renounced or we must expect the annihilation of the human race. 
Whatisnew in the present situation is that the pursuit of foreign dominion 
by means of war is much less possible today than it used to be. This is 
< not due to any new morality. It is due only to the potentialities of scientific 
warfare. A Russian may consider that it would be a good thing if all the | 
world were Communist. An American may think that it would be a good 
thing if all the world adopted Capitalism. Nobody should be asked to 
renounce either of these two opinions: but what must be renounced is 
the belief that either can be achieved through a world war. This is some- 
thing definitely new in human history. 
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So two things must be achieved before peace may be ensured. First, 
all powerful states must realise that their aims, whatever they may be, can- 
. nob be achieved by wer; second, as a consequence of the universality of 
this realisation, the suspicion on either side that the other is preparing 
aggressive war must be allayed. The primary step towerds it should be 
the diminution of national armaments. So long as these remain at their 
present level, it will be obvious that the renunciation of war is not sincere, 

‘Ordinary men of all nations desire two th'ngs equally. They desire 
settled peace. They desire as strongly freedom to live their own way of life. 
They desire both these things passionately. "They do not desire peace at 
' the price of having all their affairs selttled for them by the people cr gcvern- 
ment of another country. The surrender by the nation states of the 
sovereign claim to kill is the necessary condition for peace and federalism 
is tne necessary condition for reconciling settled peace with freedom -to 
live their own way of life. The Government to keep order in the world 
must be Supranational: and ultimately must become world-wide. In my 
‘opinion, at any rate, to begin with the powers of any Supranational: autho- 
rity should be restricted to what is necessary to stop war and that every- 
thing else should. be left tó the national Governments. - 

Science has a unique functicn in the advancement of international 
understanding and, hence,.of international peace. - Sir Winston Churchill 
gave us no more than an ideal when he said, in à sentence profoundly moving 
even for him ‘‘The Empires of the future are the Empires of the mind.” 
This must be our star. The contribution of science towards creating world 
unity, will spring from the unique noturé of science itself, which in Davy's 
words “like Nature to which it belongs is neither limited by time or space. 
It belongs to the world and is of no country and no age." Science *'over- 
leaps the boundaries which political systems interpose between the nations. 
All the men consecrated to its service are brethren. ...The discovery 
of one is the trumph of all." But still we doubt the efficacy of science 
in promoting world peace when we find science instead. of reaping measure- 
less benefit upon mankind is scattering the seeds. of death and desolation 
everywhere by the nuclear tests. There is no denying the fact that science 
has proved to be a curse in the hands of those sciertists who have sold their 
brains, to the designing politicians and become their dupes. But the foult 
is not that of science but arises rather from the lack of it. For the title 
of scientist is hard to deserve and there are few who can maintain in their 
ordinary lives the standards they bring to the chosen field. Yet the world 
has seén its exceptions. From Russian Pavlov himself was strong in his 
conviction that science and science alone could deliver man and purge him 
from his sheme in the sphere cf human relations. 


_ But the real problem of the modern age is not so mucn of the H. bomb 
as of the contempt for individual life which it implies. So the greatest 
problem facing modern man is. how to adjust himself to the temper ənd 
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urge of the present nuclear age which in the words of Bertrand Russell, 
"is a sudden projection of scientific mood ot time to a phase of suicidal 
ecstasy’, The root problem is, therefore, of a religious and ethical kind. 
_In a recent article (cf. : ‘“The Ethical dilemma of Science’’) Professor A. V. 
Hill propounds the generally accepted case that the future welfare of man- 
kind does not depend, to any special degree, on the morals of scientists 
. but rests on the morals of mankind as a whole and as such is a matter for 
ethics and religion and' not for science. But the question arises of the 
relationship between religion end science : to what degree cen we separate 
them more than we can separate the heart and the head. In his Memoirs, 
the Aga Khan has reminded us that science and religion were, in origin, 
identical, they made their journey like two streams, sometimes mingling, 
sometimes separating, but running side by side. 

In our own time, the streams have not only been separated but have 
too long dangerously diverged.. It was, perhaps Smuts who first clearly 
perceieved this danger and was the prophet and advocate of a confluence 
between science, the arts and religion, if man was to survive. His presi- - 
dential address to the Centenary Meeting of the British Association - in 
London, as far away as 1931, must still affect us profoundly. 


“Among the human values........ ..science ranks with. arb and 
religion. In its selfless pursuit of truth, in its vision of order and beauty, 
it partakes.of the equality of both. More and more it is beginning to make 
. & profound and religious appeal to thinking people. Indeed, it may be 
said that science is perhaps the clearest revelation of God to our age...... "n 

We pray this task may yet be fulfilled and that science may yet inkpire 
a new religion based on the sciences of life and on the goodness and worth 
of the bulk of mankind. . To put it in the words. of the great English poet 
Lord Tennyson “Let knowledge grow from more to more. But more ‘of 
reverence in us dwell.’’. | r5 

If we want to work our way out of the desperate situation in which 
we find ourselves at present, a reorientation of the spirit is necessary. We. 
cannot continue in this paralysing mistrust. The awareness that we are 
ell human beings thinking, feeling and willing together has become lost in 
‘war and through politics. Now we must rediscover the fact that we—all 
together—are human beings, and that we must strive to concede to each 
other what moral capacity we have. There will thus arise in us a new spirit 
which can be the beginning of a feeling of mutual trustworthiness towards 
each other. The spirit is a mighty force for transforming things. We. 
heve seen it at work as the spirit of evil which virtually threw us back from 
striving towards a culture of the spirit into barbarism. Now let us set our 
hopes on the spirit bringing peoples and nations back to an awareness of 
culture. “The dominant assumptions of an age" says Romain Rolland 
*eclour the thoughts, beliefs, expectations and imaginings of the men and 
women who live within it.’’ And, indeed, the odyssey of modern man 
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has carried him through great configurations of such basic assumptions. 
But the most critical of the assumptions, which modern man has ordealed 
upon, is that of self-destruction by running after a mirage of a new kind of 
self-assertion in which he has to decide between his ‘survival’ and ‘extinction.’ 
We should do well to remember in this connection the speech of President 
Eisenhower following the launching of the Sputnik on 7th November, 1957, - 
saying ‘‘ what the world needs more than a gigantic leap into space is a 
‘gigantic leep into peace." This gigantic leap consists in finding the ccurage 
to hope that the spirit of good sense will arise in individuals and in peoples, 
@ spirit sufficiently strong to overcome the insanity and the inhumanity 
of the war-mongers. 
^ An overhauling of the system, of education and a radical change in 
our sense of values is also necessary for this purpose. So much attention 
‘has been paid to the things which divide mankind that we tend, all of us, 
to forget. mankind’s essential unity. But ail the world’s religions teach 
the universal brotherhood of man. Jesus, knowing the things that divide 
men, taught the importance of loving even our enemies in order that they 
might no longer be our enemies. Russell says ‘‘Neitzsche despises universal 
love; I feel it the motive power to all that I desire as regards the world." 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the Nobel prize winner for Peace defines his attitude 
to life in a similar vein '"The ethic of Reverence for life is the ethic of Love 
widened into Universality.’ Man’s progress through centuries has 
stemmed from diverse sources, the river has been broadened and deepened 
by many tributaries. Yet even in this diversity there is unity. The great 
upheavals of the modern world, writes Jacques Maritan “are souvenirs 
of a lost unity.” - 

Spengler, H. G. Wells and most recently Dr. Arnold Toynbee have 
attempted to produce world history. Unfortunately they have been made : 
the butt of ridicule of those professional historians who regard history as 
the story of nation states and for whom the most improper study of man- 
kind is man. Nevertheless it is a message of hope that Dr. Toynbee’s 
study of History like its precursors will help to form that universal view of 
man's life on earth which is part of the necessary climate for the growth 
of a spirit of loyalty to the whole human family. 

Now that we are faced with the facts of the thermonuclear weapons 
at their present stage of development and realise that the bombs which fell 
on Nagasaki and Hiroshima were equivalent to only one-thousandth of 
the power of à modern H-bomb, the time has come for great imaginative 
and heroic action. We should now do well to remind ourselves of man 
as man and not man as the citizen of a sorvereign nation state behind an 
iron curtain. Most of us are willing to be so reminded. It is in Herbert 
Agar's phrase ‘‘A time for greatness.” The vision of Isaiah of a time when 
the nations would beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, neither would they learn war anymore, is something 
that answers to the instinctive desire of man at his most thoughtful and 
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. his most co-operative. The dream of the ages must become the fact of 
the second half of the twentieth century. We must abandon war, accept 
the world rule of law and enter into an age when peace on earth will be 
assured to all men. The greatest paeans of praise sung by. David were of 
the day when the nations would abandon their sovereignty to the Universal 
law of God. 

All nations clap your hands 

With ringing homage to God; 

For the Eternal, the Most High is,to be feared 

He is a great King over all the world.. 

He subdued nations to himself 

God now reigns over the eee: 

Seated on his sacred throne... ` 


Tennyson also dreamt of ‘the parliament of man in the -féderation 
of the world : The dream will be translated into reality when the old con- ` 
flicting worlds will pass away being burnt up in the fire of their own passions 
and from their ashes will spring again 'our good earth' full of fresh lopo 
for its younger generation and with the light of morning in its eyes. 


BRAHMA VADA IN RABINDRANATH: 


SRI BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA 


All forms of worship and meditation have value and significance 
i ` on the basis of the Vedania, said Swami 
Vivekananda, or else they are superstitions. 
In Rabindranath’s words, the Upanishads are the mighty tree of 
Brahma-lore. ‘The Vedanta purports to demonstrate the Brahman. 
A wellknown Upanishadic verse declares that the forms of the 
Brahman are variously conceived to serve the devotee’s ends 
although He is all-sentien and without, a second, impartible and 
incorporeal. Whatever deities;Man may have adored in different parts 
of India through the ages, he has known that Reality is One, sages 
term it variously. But under whatever name or form the devotion or 
meditation may be practised, the cry of the heart has ever been—May 
I never forsake Brahman, Brahman has never forsaken me—Liet there 
be no forsaking of Him by me. This has been the prayer of Indian 
theism in all epochs. Brahman is India’s ever-wakeful household 
god, in our poet’s phrasing. The Brihadáranyaka has the verse— 
Whoever, O Gargi, departs this world without knowing the Immutable 
One is indeed to be pitied. He is pitiable because he misses the 
highest good and distinctive privilege of human life. The sublime 
message of the Upanisads is—Bliss there is none in the little, 
Infinity is the soul of joy. Seek to know That alone. 


India's perennial quest ` 


Philosophical speculation in this jand has in the last analysis 

accepted three categories—the ^ Super-soul, 

the sentient and the inert—in other words, 

Brahman, the Creature .and the World. Of these the nature 

of the existence of the last two has been the subject of divergent 

views. Do they exist absolutely or relatively or phenomenally ? 

—it is asked, but as to the first there is no dispute. Inanimate 

and animate, inert and moving—how are they real—empirically only 

or in seeming and how are they related to the Ultimate Reality or 

primal substratum? These- disquistions led to different schoois of, 
thought—Monism and Dualism, . absolute and qualified monism, 
dualism-eum - monism, inexplicable difference - cum-non - difference, 

These sectarian dogmas have overspread the intellectual horizon for 

. 8—2085P—IX f 


Exhaustive speculations 


- ness. 
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centuries and between tbem exhausted almost all possible alterna- 
tives or variations of philosophical conclusion. In this map of the 
metaphysical sky in what starry sign Rabindranath’s thought moved— 
. this ‘query naturally. stirs.our: curiosity. The poet has, indeed, 
claimed for his religious attitude that it stands apart and is wholly 
individual but it has not-been possible for him to keep out of the far- 
flung meshes of thought of the earlier thinkers of this land. Con- 
sciously and deliberately or otherwise by the patural trend of the 
logical process his thought on many points has accorded with what 
had gone before. Although rethinking on Man's place in the Universe 
and his relation to the Creator is constant and is ever-fresh, analogies 
with old systems aré bound to appear. l 
The name Brahman signifies what is immense jand transcendent 
in magnitude. The Upanisadic verse says— 
i Brahman is Truth, Knowledge and Infinity. 
It is the limit of magnitude, hence infinite. He. is Brahman 
also because he enlarges and broadens. And according to a 
Puranic versé—' They know the Supreme Brahman to be such, 
as being‘ immense and conferring immensity. Says the 
Upanisad—Than whom’ nothing other or exceeding exists. Than 
whom nothing 1s minuter, none vaster. ` Our poet says—The bliss of 
the knower of Brahman is to express this Infinite. Brahmacharya or 
practice of the rule of Brahman is to be in tune with this Infinite : 
In a Santiniketan discourse we find—The goal is attainment of the 
Infinite in knowledge, inlove and in work. Elsewhere he says—The 
ideological definition of tne Brahmo faith is the feeling .of hunger for 
the Infinite, . the relish of the Infinite. To see Brahman in his true 
nature is to see him as omnipresent. ` Elsewhere the poət cites the 
text—Serene souls finding the Omnipresent everywhere and commun- 
ing in spirit can enter into all. The essential oneness of the creator 
and creature is straining after the highest unity, and this according 
to the poet is the search for fulness. Again the Supersoul is described 
in the Upanisad as one who is the essence of homogeneity of conscious- 
This signifies for him the sole desire of the soul to perceive 
the Spirit everywhere. This, he says, is the resonance of the Cosmic 
 Harp—this is the grand diapason. That the Supersoul is not merely 
transcendent but immanent in the universe is” confirmed by the well- 
known text—That Deity who resides in fire, in the waters and entered 
into the whole universe. This by itself signifies his omnipresence. And 
yet in a lower key the same verse adds—' who resides in the herbs and 
mighty trees’ just to import that he is most real, is immediately present 


The omni-present Infinite. 
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to our senses. Thus it was that the sages cognised his touch in the 
creepers and plants and foliage of the hermitage. 

The concept of Brahman which the poet has sought to substantiate 
by means of various texts from the Upanisads is 
| meant to be higher than the Absolute of Monism 
—more ultimate by- subsuming both the conditioned and the 
unconditioned, the attribute-less and the  attribute-endowed. 
He says that Brahman is that ultimate truth in which all 
opposites are synthesised. In this is the harmony of both difference 
and sameness. ‘Our endeavour is fo attain the One in the Dual.’ 
“He is the né plus ultra of fulness—all-inclusive; hence he says,’ we 
do not admit any coparcener of Brahman—any detracting or extraneous 
principle. ‘One without a second’, ‘there is nothing manifold in 
existence’—This is the -affirmation of the monistic position but the 
poet has imparted to it a special import. ‘Temporal and spiritual are 
held together by a single integrity’. "The two are closest relations 
one of the other, helpmeets of each other ; man effects their severance 
and turns them into deadliest enemies like Karna and Arjuna’. Else- 
where he remarks—Knowledge of Brahman and life in the world—in 
the harmony of the two—lies the balance and stability of the soul. ‘OM - 
. (Yea) is the acceptance of fulness’. The poet says that his Brahman 
is Braliman manifest in Cosmos. ‘Meditation in solitude, service in 
society—worsbip, for him, comprises the two. 

To realise this larger idea of Brahman and to espouse it in life 
is neither easy: nor common—he is quite aware. 
Hence he writes— ‘One meets with unreceptive 
hearts and adverse views also that this Infinite is mere metaphysics, 
But that is only indicative of the insensitive mind. When we 
do not realise by rousing the soul, then polemic or logic-cbopping 
arises’. He cites an Upanisadie text—‘The sou] it is that appears 
in all beings—to know this, one no more speaks aught that goes 
beyond. That is, he says nought that denies or negates Brahman 
—he affirms Brahman alone.’ 

What is the nature of Brahman? ia it positive or negative? 

ERN . Conditioned or unconditioned? Qualified or abso- 

‘lhe Poet—the crea- " 
tor's confidant. - ‘lute? The poet says—Brahman is not restricted 
or abstract. Nor is such the true message 
of India. According to bim the Infinite is truly manifest in all 
things—this is the highest truth. But whatever ideology the poet 
may uphold, he admits without reserve and expresses with candour 
the core of truth, the greatness that pertains to other schools. Hence 


Limit of fulness 


Realised by heart 
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the message of ageless India, the ‘essence and inner spirit of 
Vaisnavism have been so richly and vividly reflected in his writings. 
He says—Dualistic scriptures proclaimed the conditioned God as above 
the unconditioned Brahman. The reason of it is conveyed in the 
Shega Saptaka (Last Septet)—the prose-poem of his philosophical intui- 
tions. ‘I adore the'eternal gospel of the visible creation. I am the 
confidant and boon companion of the Ancient One—the Architect of the 
Universe. lam the poet of this Earth'. Herein lies the pith, the 
kernel of Rabindranath’s~poetic méessage—tho mystery of its soul and 
it is organically connected with his concept-of Brahman. 
` . And yet'he remarks in a-Santiniketan sermon—Within the heart 
there is-the dweller of the charnel-house, of the 
desolate "waste—he ‘knows only the ‘lone’ One 
without a second. And he has said further—Monism, the doctrine 
of Maya ‘or Illusion, “and the cult of Renunciation have endowed 
man: with a splendid treasure. All the highést aspiration of man, 
his quest of perfectien is moving towardsthe Unconditioned One: 
‘I bow ‘in-salutation before the condition of perfect ` equanimity, 
the bliss of immersion in the ocean of monistic realisation. With one 
who is arrived at this state I am loth to argue and pule on 
any point.' i 
All the same his own iiis d is widely apart from the sole 
and ultimate concept of the Absolute Brahman 
as set out in Monistié Vedanta. -If Brahman 
, is the sole reality, the world. necessarily 
becomes illusory and unreal.- This is- declared in the monistic 
aphorism—Brahman is real, the world unreal, there is-no multiplicity 
in it. And yet undeniably the vieible world appears in manifold 
forms, in endless variety. This, according to the monistic doctrine, 
is nescience, ignorance or the product of Maya or Illusion—a delusive 
phantasm. Whence arises this Illusion or nescience? Is Brahman 
its ground? If so, the absolute constituted of Hixistence-Knowledge- 
Bliss becomes tainted with Maya. If not, i.e. if Maya be extranecus, 
“Maya becomes an entity besides and other than Brahman. The poet 
. has said—I cannot even conceive that any power other than Brahman 
has.by force imposed this Illusion from outside, Is May4- then an 
attribute or power of Brahman? In Vaisnava philosophy Maya is a 
‘power manifested by the will of the conditioned. Brahman or’ God, 
like Time, Nature or Action conducive to creation, by which He 
evolves into the cosmic show. The Bhigavata holds Maya to be a 
A composite of the three gunas or primal qualities. Before Creation or 


Ultimate monism . 


Mayai—the attribute 
of Brahman 
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at its dissolution the équibalance of sattva (serenity), rajas (energy) and 
tamas (inertia) holds. Though the Supreme One is inactive in 
Himself, it is by His will that disequilibrium or differentiation arises 
in this placid, inert state, in the even balance of the three guttas. 
Madhvüchürya holds that the power that effects creative variety is 
Lakshmi—who is eternal, sentient, non-material like the Supreme 
Vignu, and like Him all-pervading. 


But whatever its origin in theology or metaphysical reasoning 
may be, the ample play of Illusion ?n Man's 
sense-perception or process of cognition "is 
recognised by Science also. In his Visvaparichaya Rabindranath 
has set out at length ‘this scientific view of Tllusion. Jt has 
been proved beyond doubt in modern scisnee also that the real 
world of matter is soundless, colourless, impalpable, odourless and 
tasteless and that according to the peculiarity of the creature’s 
Sensorium, these properties are perceived in it and appear to be in- 
herent.’ In a' Santiniketan discourse the poet remarks-- Why be 
impatient ab the ‘mention of the doctrine of Maya ? Elsewhere he 
 Says—lt is Maya that you know to be the World. In the sermon 
headed Self-knowledge he says—As science advances. step by step 
towards the great deep of the First Cause, the shores of. materiality 
fade away in horizons beyond our ken; all diversity; all forms and 
dimensions losing ‘their bounds amidst’ a vast ocean of energy are 
becoming quite incomprehensible to us. So also with regard to the 
whole Creation. “We cannot form an idea of what even a grain of 
.' sand is absolutely in its true nature—but relatively it is in a curious 
fashion, my very own’. Arrived ai the limit of old age his mind, he 
has declared, was overpowered by this scientific illusionism. 
The passion. to attain the truth amidst this puzzle of sense- 
perception provides the inspiration for spiritual 
eod m SQUE striving. The poet says—' Every object known 
2v io sense feigns to be itself discrete and 
absolute.. The spiritual aspirant seeks to see the ultimate reality by 
piercing the veil of this pretence. He could never pierce it if this 
veil of name and form were everlasting. But as every distinct object 
is ever moving and never standing in serried ranks so as.lo block the 
Way, we are getting the clue to the whole truth, to ihe Eternal Person.’ 
Spiritual discipline is to dedicate one’s all to this Supreme Person. 
‘Therefore it can never go the upstream course from the side of Truth 
towards the Form Visible’. In another place he says—The speciality 
of Religion is the quest of Self—the pursuit of self-cognition to wipe 
4 


Tnescapable Iiusion 
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off the manifold diversity and distraction These two utterances 
signify that the ever-changing draws the mind to the ever-change- 
less and, instead of fcreening, reveals it. In this view the shifting 
and uncertain are no bar to the attainment of the steadfast verity but 
& help to it. | 

Indian Philosophy has by analysing the causal relation concluded 
that the objeót we sense or perceive is neither 
sat (existent, .real! nor asat (non-existent, unreal) 
but it is inexplicable and the only reality is Brahman and the 


Sublime monism 


existence of the world is an imposition or attribution Therefore ' 


whether: by the method of scientific observation and experiment 
or by philosophical inference and argument, there is no avoidance, 
no escape from the fact of illusion; the creature is ever enmeshed 
in its toils. But the poet has no dispute with the person ‘who 
has snapped this tangle and come to espouse the single reality, 
the out-and-out monist of consistent thought and: conduct. Rather 
his admiration for these icy peaks, these lonely sumuuits of the world 


| 


of thought and knowledge finds effusive expression in some versés of 


his Song-offering ( Gitanjali)— s a 
My mind’s window ‘towards that anapproachable; den pahan TN 


I shall keep wide open, O Infinite One, 
Where Thou art our soul's welkin, 
Boundless land for roaming, where white radiance abides, 
No day,-no night, no living creature i is there, : 
No colour, no smel]—speecli there is none: 


And yet his view is not that the concept of the undifferentiated, 
the unconditioned Brahman is the only 
rue, valid or complete one. | He says—To 
hold Brahma to be attributeless is in effect to hold’ Him as beyond 
comprehension. He then stands outside the reach of thought and 
speech. It is akin to saying—We do not want to know Brahman 
at all, we are ever after something unattainable. It comes to this— 
The “Infinite is a mere metaphysical expression. Brahman comes 
within no bounds; therefore to attempt to have any relation with him 
is futile. “Brahman being measureless or infinitely large is entirely 
past cognition. By way of explanation he says—The process of our 
understanding is that in an instant we cannot see the whole., This is 
the law of pictorial perspective. To see all at a glance is to see it 
"blurred—to blot out the part is to have emptiness. When. I go the 
goal-less path of unending comprehension, every step onward is a 


Known through atirbutes 
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torment, being in vain. Again, if man sees by effacing the part with 
an eye to the whole. that emptiness loses for hin: all purpose. 

In the poet's writings the concept of Brahman is a resolu- 
tion in the utmost fulness and wholeness. 
Tt is a protest against all partial view, all nega- 
tion. In one place he says—Like a glowworm the man of 
conceited intelligence denies all that lies beyond the light in his 
tail. He says—The message of the Upanisads bears no stamp of 
narrow or restricted speciality. -This he calls the universal religious 
feeling. In the verses of the Upanisads both the aspects of Brahman 
—differentiated and undiffer:ntiated, conditioned and unconditioned are 
described. The Monist and the Dualist have acknowledged the texts 
that stress the unconditioned and conditioned aspects respectively and 
construed the other verses as not really significant or conclusive. An 
exegesis of the diverse passages with an eye to their reconciliation or to 
deduce a single conclusion Rabindranath did not intend or attempt. The 
occurrence of the two kinds of dicta being undeniable, reconciliation has 
been attempted by postulating different contexts, different levels and . 
attitudes of spiritual attainment. In the sermon— Synthesis the poet 
says—His nature is a play of harmiony—serene, good, single (süntam 
sivam advattam). Citing another text he says—This is the bridge or 
dam which holds together the worlds that they may not fall to pieces 
(esa seturvidharano lokinam asambhedáya). Between Monism and 
Dualism, says Tagore, the dispute is one cf doctrine and does not touch 
t he truth. 

Dualism admits Prakriti (Matter, ineri Nature) and Purusa (the 
Agent, the conscious principle. The Monist notes power and its 
- "possessor in the creative process but identifies the 

two and merging the one in the other makes the 

latter all-in-all. To assign a higher status to the 
holder of power by detaching potency and its activities, says the 
poet, Brahman is subordinated, thrust aside and depreciated. 
Emancipation holds within it both the conditioned and unconditioned. 
In the Upanisads and the Gita the objective is wholeness, complete- 
ness; in the Buddhist it turns into the quest of Nirvana—extinction. 
Brahman standing in the former for Fulness becomes in Shankara the 
Brahman of voidness. In the traditional schools also the aspersion. 
is current of Illusionism being a form disguised of Buddhism. 
Rabindranath says—Brahman becomes an abstraction, if known by 
negatives only. He has also remarked —Brahman as conceived by the 
Maharsi (Debendranath Tagore) is defined as positive and undefined 


Highest Synthesis 


Two aspects in 
Upanisads 
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through emptiness. Citing the Uhpanigadie text —Knowing the joy of 
Brahman he does not fear aught—the poet opines that Brahman is to 
be realised with the heart. Brahman is OM—i.e. Yea—not negative 
but positive. Om (yea) is the acceptance of Fulness. 


The Upanigads by stressing one aspect of Truth have not iud 
or annulled the other. The Brahmarsi has explicitly designated 


. Brahman as active, dynamic. Where Brahman just. 
Positive and dynawic 


Brahma exists, it is neuter ; where He acts, the masculine 


is used. In the wellknown verse of Isha Upanisad— 
He pervades all (sa paryagat) it is enounced that He has disposed 
all from eternity. In our nature also there are two voices or moods— 
Active and Passive.. One signifies becoming and the other doing. 
To vision the Infinite Presence in all objects is to strive after 
Brahman-hood-—ihe knowledge of Brahman not-merely in the infinite 
and unappare.t but it the finite ‘and visible also. 'Throughout- the’ 
Universe the prayer is ‘to be revealed in truth.’ The Vedic name 
krandast (wajlful) for sky and earth is due to its being full of this cry. 
Avirüvir ma edhi—'O Self-revealed One! be manifest to me—this is that 
prayer’. In the poet’s words—‘The finite is the manifestation of the 
Infinite. The apparent is not less to be esteemed than the unapparent. ` 
Salvation or emancipation is the striving of the unmanifest to be mani- 
fested’. This is true both of the creature and the Creator, the self 
and the Supreme: ‘Had He beén only free or emancipated,’ He 
would have been static or inactive. Hé is revealed in his very bonds 
or limitations. Freedom becomes fully significant through depend- 
ance. For this reason in dualistic texts the conditioned God is declar- 
ed to be above the unconditioned Brahman. Ihe Upanisad says— 
His great and wonderful powers are heard of everywhere. Knowledge 
and power and activity are inherent in Him. This text shows Brahman 
to be rich in attributes’. 


The world is unreal, the Ultimate Reality is beyond the reach of 
thé senses, repression of the body's functions is spiritual discipline, | 
inaction and asceticism lead to the highest good — l 
these tenets find- no support in our poet. The 
reason is that spiritual exercise rapt in meditative ` 
silence, aloof from action, tending to self-effacement cannot accord - 
with the kaleidoscopic consciousness and all-round receptiveness of 
the poetic self. The waveless stream of existence in which there 
` is no tbrob of life, no savour of sentiment, none of the variety- of the 
visible panorama, no urge of the yearning heart annuls and marks the — 
end of the poet’s creation. Absorption without consciousness, suppres- 


The World—no 
Illusion 
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sion of the mental processes may be the riches of yoga or mysticism 
and the-source of - spiritual impétus but they have no charm for the 
secular imagination and mundane sensiblity. And the poet’s universe 
is made up of that sensibility and imagination. His is the world of 
manifested Cosmos, not the unmanifested, potential 
Formless—the fountain Creation, He has written—The wonder of wonders 
is that the Formless as the fountain of the forms 
ever flowing out of It is never exhausted. And again he reinarks— 
Does Brahman find joy in his unmanifest aspect only? The Upanigad 
speaks of that which shines forth as blissful’ and immortal. To see 
that manifestation everywhere and by every faculty, to see with the 
eyes and hear as it were the Ultimate Reality, is no bar to the soul's 
well-being. There is the text—I see that form of Thee which is most 
benign (shivatamam). - The revelation of that most auspicious form 
makes up the . grand. poem -of ihe Supreme Poet, the Ancient One. 
And he remarks—There is no reason. to think that I may efface 
altogether that majestic poem of - the ‘grand cosmic  Poet.- The 
world is real, the world is eternal, it does not cease to be simply by 
my affirming that it does not. To give the world up as false 
and unreal and mirage-like may be, he says, superior wisdom but 
. the worll.is not reilly a figment. Here lies tbe vital core of 
Rabindranath's philosophy and it has found expression in his . 
works—in song and verse, in play and discourse. I am, he says, 
that infatuated soul—the mari who believes in the variery show, 
doesnot doubt the world. And again—My place is in that world 
which -is created with the very stuff of my own being. Hence itis 
noi the haunt of spectre-like five or sixty-four , elements. It is 
the nest of my heart, the arena of my life’s sport, the shrine of my 
love’s union. But he adds the reservation—There should be 
something superadded to all which. points towards the Fixed and: 
Stable; towards that Renunciation which invigorates and purifies love 
itself. The poet’s furiction is to quicken and illumine human sensi- 
bility with this love, to rouse it. from indifference. "d 
From this angle of vision he has defined and set out the marks 
of man's salvation. Emancipation is to make our listening to the 
‘cosmic epic worthwhile. The message of life's 
ee nA modern philosophy is that the vital urge functions 
and fulfils itself by amplifying and extending the 
acuteness of sensibility. Civilisation has been called the organisation 
of awareness. The gospel of Rabindranath is deliverance within the 
world. So he says, Waa pahon is to. make being itself a form 
4 -9085P— IX 
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of release and not bondage. -Monistic cult regards the uprooting of 
action as the supreme good. But in his view—The liberation of 
knowledge is discovery of the law inviolate in the universe. It is 
the ascertainment that there is no break anywhere in the law of 
causality. To rise above law by evading it is to suffer without end 
at the hands of the infuriated Law. By way of example he remarks.— 
The anchorite rebels at the sight of the world’s dungeon. But 
even though retired to the. forest, necessity dogs at his heels: 
Deliverance within the world Js the joy abounding of love-permeated 
a hn NI complete ` dependance. Through -submission only; 
Relaise trough emancipation becomes completely worthwhile. 
He says further—Communion with Brahman 

whose : very substance is joy can be through work only. This has been 
called the: Path of Action in the Gita. When does Action fetter? 
When it becomes cut off from joy whence it springs. Tagore’s theme is 
that the gospel of work inspired by joy is the lesson of life. The 
Isa Upanisad has the verse—They who adore Avidyā (nescience) 
enter blinding darkness, those devoted to Vídyà (knowledge) pass into 
still greater. The poet explains its purport thus—Those given 
to false. knowledge—i.c. worldly activity—sink in gloom. Those devoted 
to Vidyd, i.e. inere or abstract Brahman-lore merge in deeper gloom. 
Darkness is work without knowledge of Brahman, still greater void 
is knowledge of Brahman not joined to work, it may as well be 
called unbelief. And he says further—What is one’s proper function 
or activity is not a fetter but a joy to him. Therefore the unfolding 
of the infinite potentiality of the soul—its transformation into reality— 
‘is no bondage. It is the progressive blossoming of one’s nature. 
The joy of deliverance lies in it. The spontaneous activity of the 
fledgeling is soaring in the boundless blue. On the other hand there 
is the joy of reassurance in the earthly nest. Man’s genuine urge 
is the will to be great. The mind;s instinctive response is to the ‘call 
of immensity, not the cessation of suffering. Its obvious examples 
are man’s readiness to welcome endless suffering in quest of greatness, 
-his acceptance of even death from’ the i a impulse of self- 
, transcendence. ) 
. ‘Joy has two aspects—Knowledge and Love. In both these our 
inner nature expands; this experience to be coveted is expansion ; 
5 PER "T herein lies the soul’s enlargement.’ No limit can 
knowledge. be. set to this adventure of knowing and attaining 
-the Self. For Man is not finished or complete, infinite is the stretch 
of his unattairied being. ‘Children of Immortality’ is the appellation 
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in the Vedas given to mankind, which connotes this infinite poten- 

tiality—this is for him the paternal charge. As this possibility comes : 
true and is realised, he advances towards Brahman. The poet says— 

I shall gain Brahman—this arrogant claim I cannot utter. But. 
unhesitatingly I will declare—I shall grow into Brahman and am 

so growing. This self-evolution is through knowledge and love. 

Tbrough countless bundreds of awakening 1 have waken up to this 

present state. The world is ever calling at the gate of life and 

cries—A wake, awake to infinity, awake to the powers of the body, to 

the human status. The poet has further remarked—We see and our 

seeing is just the budding of sight. The highest opportunity lies 

before us to see wide-eyed the Cosmic panorama, to see the ‘utmost 

with the bodily eyes. To view Brahman everywhere with the con- 

ciousness fully enlightened is to see Him in His írue.nature. The 

Upanisad teaches—See All as covered by Him. The path is also | 
delectable, unconfined at every step, hence we are loth to forsake the. 
world. Not nay, nay but Yea everlasting—this is the genuine truth 

according to our poet. 0007 i 


His message is the magnification of the Ego through knowledge 
' and through love. The two ends of this extension are thus shown. 
The poet says—He who holds himself to 
.be most true is the Illusionist. The reagon is 
that the sphere of Brahman is Man’s ultimate 
destiny—his final abode, not the confines of hisego. The Upanisadic 
text says—All is dear from the desire for the self. According to 
Tagore this means that the instrument of passing from the petty 
ego to the great, magnific soul is to shed the infatuated love for 
all that we hold dear. In the sermon titled Renunciation he says 
that the petty self no longer exists when son and friend and all 
persons are known to be one's own and he advances towards the Great 
One and the fond attachment for all these disappears. Renuncia-: 
tion thus dissipates the obsession of individuality and makes us 
realise the grand truth of our immensity. Elsewhere he remarks— 
Man is the last product of Creation, all the streams of history have 
united in him. This reaches its fullest import in the broad sense 
of oneness. And further—The interest of each in society is becoming 
the interest of all. The soul expanded—become social, patriotic 
humanitarian=sets everything at naught out of love for what is great. 
Tt is in this way that the hundred-petalled lotus of love resting on 
the stem of the ego opens its petals towards the Universal Soul and 


Liberation through 
lolv. 
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completes the process of its unfoldment. It isin this way that indivi- 
dual deliverance and humanism come to.unite at one point. i 


With this concept of emancipation the self and the soul are inti- 
mately ‘connected. The utterances of ihe world-poet on this topic 
naturally attract our atiention. Self and soul are 
joined by the closest tie and in all philosophies and 
cults of. spiritual discipline the two have been variously discussed. 
Says the poet— Self is the lamp, Soul, the light. To be the witness 
this is the abiding nature of the soul. Self is the confine of the soul, 
its form manifest," just as the ‘bank gives- the stream its flow and its 
figure. "The soul is not born, nor dies—the self ever moves through 
births-and deaths. "The self-born in time and space by damming: 
helps the flow. Self is “ever binding and unlcosing the soul whose 
freedora is thus made manifest. When my mind gives-up that which | 
4t has possessed and clings to, it is death.’ ‘In this wise I am journey- 
ing from one round of death to another. The creature has been 
from beginningless time carrying his ego as apart from all else.’ Else- 
' where he writes-Within the limits of little births and deaths, a garland 
of many Rabindranaths is strung together. 


Ego and Soul. 


In all these statements the analogy to boih the Indian doctrine 

of transmigration’-and the scientific evolution of the animal organism 
Rebirth and eraaton, - is noticeable. From the- beginning of- evolution 
2 ` and first emergence as life-germ, this. separate, 
discrete condition has persisted. and its final manifestation is in man’s 
consciousness. This may be termed scientific transmigration. This ` 
pursuance of immortality through the series of deaths—this principle, à 
of persistence, this thread of continuity, this course of inweaving is the 
underlying truth of the ego. This sense of no change amidst all 
changes, this taste of an unchanging and-imperishable entity is the 
distinction of the human consciousness. Man has been ever fascinated: 
by the ‘mystery .and. grandeur of this entity, this experience. ' 
He is startled and enraptured -to ascertain its real nature. 
The soul is in its essence consciousness; it is the witness, the; 
spectator—not the experiencer of joy and sorrow but the-knower— 
such is the ancient doctrine of the Vedanta. The poet says—In\ 
sleep and on the bodily “stage when overpowered by deep, slumber, 
the dance of life is witnessed by That alone. The Upanisad, 
says When all perceptions of waking and slumber... fade aways. 
mingle with: the  waveless condition of profound somnolence, 


what remains as the residue? Rabindranath .writes—The ocean un-. 
Low ` E NE: E 
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agitated by rising waves, the fathomless inner depth, proceeds from 
the sure knowledge of one's abiding nature. 


With the yearning for emancipation is bound up man's self- 
knowledge—realisation of his true nature. -The main topic of exposi- 
tion in the Upanisads ig the truth about the soul, 
In Tagore’s words—The ultimate aim of man’s 
life is to know the soul fully and truly. He has 
remarked—Spirituality removes our indifference, our- insensibility. 
Otherwise our birth is no better than lying in the foetus or the ovum. 
Man though born, so remains unborn. Confined within the world, T 
we cannot see the world. Hence the prayer—Bear me across this 
sea of separation, this insentience, this apathy. Not merely in philo- 
sophic reasoning, but on the .path of spiritual striving as well, the 
peculiarity of this ego—-consciousness distinguishes and orientates the 
whole outlook of man as history testifies. ‘The monistic position is 
that the ego is a phantom, an illusion and as the knowledge of the 
highest truth shines, ib melts away like mist at sunrise. In the 
Dualistic view—the distinct individuality of the creature is eternally 
true—it is not to be dissipated, nor is such dissipation salutary for the 
sovl. Both’ the attitudes appear in Rabindranath’s writings. He 
says—Let Joy a-cosmic, nameless, give me ego-less deliverance. I 
adore that Gloom amidst which is seated still and inert the Artist 
of the cosmic panorama, who is beyond name and is revealed in Joy. 


Individvality—phantas- 
mal and permanent 


Again—Free am I, translucent am I, distinct am I, 
. Tam the Light of Bteraity 
Iam the stream of joy from the fount of Creation, 
l i " Unpossessing am T, 
I own nothing that is walled round by the Ego. 


At another place he writes—Is man then wailing for self-annihilation ? 
Tf to cross over to the other shore is to be lost altogether, then suffering 
lies on, this side and deception on the other. 


“There is an adage that the use of. money is of three kinds- to give, 

to spend, to lose. Of the soui likewise there may be three destinies— 
NCC sienna Aa extinction, expansion and surrender or dedication 
magnifieati: n to the Supreme. In Rabindranath’s idea of 
ZEN emancipation, isolation (katbalya). and (nirvóna), 

ie. being blown out or despirated have no place. He glorifies 
completeness through integration—the experience of the Infinite by 
quenching the ego-sense and life's fulfilment therein. The aim is not 
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cessation of suffering but the appropriation of the soul's immense 
majesty. He has the lines— 

Whose origin is in Sta pliness, at whose end is death 

- immaterial, 

This consciousness shines forth in sky beyond sky. 

In the form of immortal joy, 

In the sacred stream of luminous knowledge I have had my 
D immersion, 

I am the inheritor of Eternity. l 

The effacement of self is the siepping-stone to the attainment of 
this bliss but the boon to be gained is tho soul's immensity. 

As the poet says—They are the great-souled ones in whom the 
ego is not noticed. I call him a Mahatma whose 
large soul only i is evident. The craving of the soul 
is translation to this immensity. Renunciation dispels the infatuation 
of individuality, our separateness and thereby acquaints us with the 
| great truth about ourselvés. And he remarks—Samsar or the world 
means What ever shifts or slips away, it is not gaining anything. "The 
world is not unreal. Tt is our station for making gifts. The majesty 
lies not in forsaking but in donating—the ego is the object for gift. - 
The ego gathers materials from all sides, it is necessary for winning 

and owning the things for gift. And it is itself to be laid aside at the 
last. -Both the soul and the supersoul are happy to give, and not’ to 
take. This is their true nature, The first verse of the Ishopanisad 
says— Enjoy what He has given away --hence the fountain of life flows 
out on all sides. The Golden Barge (Sonar Tari) holds up this teaching. 
In this evermore plying ferryboat all riches may -be loaded’ without 
demur but there is no room for the ego. Then the barge is found to 
be too small. Ever since the dawn of history in its. hold have been 
stuffed the riches of man's achievement. But the existence of the 
great doers and even their names have been washed away. To serve 
Society then by leaving out the ego is ihe de&tiny and fulfilment of 
man's life. Seek to know Brahman by austerities—says the text. 
Austerity here means, to our poet, the service of society. His view is 
that the duty of giving is the blissful virtue. The ego-seuse in man is 
meant for giving ; the soul is delivered through giving. And further 
he says—(The individual passing away; the world still goes on as before. 
What then is unreal? To know anything as mine—+the infatua- 
' tion of self-interest—ihat is the sin. Release is to 

snap this ‘bondage. ‘Elsewhere he asks: about 
the world— Untrue because it moves on ?—this is the reverse of truth, 


Self—man's Jast gift 


Pilgrims of Eternity 
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Living truth is ever transcending itself. Fixity is death. Again he 
says--Who will imprison Truth infinite? We are the cosmje pilgrims— 
not confined within the, wayside rest-house. The aim is eschewal 
of egoism and the expansion of the ego without limit. Quoting the 
text—Salutation to the wide-extended, the farthest extended—he says-— 
"Thou art the immense ocean of life. The dust of their feet who had 
an awareness of this has sanctified the land of Bharata, In the 
Naivedya, occur the lines— ` 
Those who declared’ Thee to a dearer than son 
Dearer than wealth and whatsoever is our. own, 
Dearer than. all, in all the Universe, 
The inmost core of the soul, at their feet 
I aspire to prostrate: my heart. 


This translation to the immensity of being whereby the self turns 
into the Soul Magnific—this is the yearning of man 's spirit. The 
, aspiration of the soul is to feel itself everywhere, 
ga MEL This is enthroning immensity in knowledge, in . 
love, in action. The highest nirvana of Buddhism, 
is not emptiness, but to be full of the emotion of love, of the spirit 
of giving without a thought of return. Sheela or rectitude of conduct. 
is for freeing from infatuation. The cultivation of friendliness or 
Charitas is the way of stretching out the soul. Brahmavihdra, says 
the poet elsewhere, is to attain to Him who is the grand truth. Salva- 
tion is to awaken love. Liberation, the Buddha used to say, lies in 
achieving the Good. The highest perfection of social discipline, to 
use the Buddhist term, is Brahmavihara. Its earliest indication was 
in the ancient verse of the Yajurveda—May all creatures view me 
with a friend's eye. May I view all creatures with a friend's eye. 
This universal spirit of friendliness and the prayer for friendliness in 
return—this reciprocity in love and charity is the conclusion of 
- Rabindranath's cult of Brahman. | 


In Monistic doctrine seeing all creatures with an equal eye is 
the highest norm of conduct. “In the Gita devotion to the good of 
all (Sarvabhita hite ratih) is the main teaching. 
The sense of unity of all creation—the realisation 
of Ail Being as Brahman-pervaded lies at the root of it. The poet 
says—The self-interest of each in „society is the explicit wish—the 
implicit wish is the desire for universal weal—the will of 
Brahman—the urge to go beyond the bounds of time and place. The 
poet’s formula of deliverance may be said to be the release in love, 


Sense of oneness. 
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in communion, in self-revelation. The Vedantic principle of unity of 
-all creatures may not lie at the root of the Buddhist Brahmavihàra but 
it is suffused with emotional fervour. The poet has said—The finish 
is not in pliysical nature, nor is the finish in social nature but in the 
Soul Supréme—this is the message of our India. The Upanisadic 
cult of Brahman mingling with the Buddhist meditation on friend- 
liness of spirit issues in Modern Humanism and has created a sacred 
confluence. In the evolution of spiritual thought the significance. of 
this commingled impulse is beyond measure. í 


A study of Rabindranath’s Brahmavada is not- merely of academic 
interest. It is not simply-an exposition of the Brahmo theistic creed 
by a genius of unique stature- and matchless 
power. The- poet's concept of the Supreme, 
Reality doos not ring yet another change on the traditional notes in 
the devélopment of this age-old theme of, Indiaü theology. Like 
everything else his pen etched it stems directly from his own per- 
sonality in which the spontaneous outpouring ‘of life’s joy was the 
fountain of all literary effusion. Brahman is the Infinite for which 
man’s self-surpassing nature ever yeatns and in approaching which 
Jit finds joy .without.end. The quest of Brahman and the striving 
after Brahmahood is thus man’s dharma or distinctive function. This 
Brahmahood is not a status acquired frora outside but a fulness 
_ grown into and realised by the opening of the’ petals contained in 
miniature in the soul—the potentials inevitably bursting into light and 
air and the open sky. And: the redemption of -the ego that is 
achieved through expansion..of knowledge, widening sphere of work 
and enlarging circle of love is the human soul’s assured destiny. It 
is the inevitable outcome of the joy of self-expression—the play-of 
the inborn powers, the mainspring -of poetic outburst.. The whole 
outlook is thus a reversal of the - world-and-life-negation—which is 
a deeply ingrained vein in the development of Indian thought. 
Realisation for man through this mode of self-culture makes the world 
real, gives to.life a mission and to the earth. a new solidity. Linked 
io the Love Abounding of Buddhist Brahmavihüra it passes by an 
easy. transition to Tagore's mature philosophy of life—the gospel of 
humanism and the dynamic urge towards an Earthly Paradise and 
` Homo Universus. These are stretches of the study of Rabindra- 
nath's religious disquisition which call for intimate understanding. 


Limit of self-unfolding. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS í OF 
JIAGORE'S GITANJALI 


Dr. DzsENDRA UHANDRA DASGUPTA, M.A. (Cau), ED.D. (Cauir.) 
Hymn No, 43 


In the first section of hymn No, 48 is described the mental and 
ernotional conditions of an ascetic, who in his jivanmukti or the sixth ` 
stage of wisdom has been pining for his videhamukti or salvation in death 

. when he will see the emanation of his soul as well as those of others from 

the supreme soul. Here is implied the conception of Brahma as 
'sebuvandha' or the holder of a bridge across the gap between the Lord 
and the living beings, thereby insuring the inseparable bond of union 
with Him. Here is implied the idea of the merger of an individual soul 
in the supreme soul, which is the final goal -of all seekers of truth. 
Hence, the ascetic in his grief for not realising his merger in the Lord, 
implores Him not to cover His right hand, for, he has come to tie a cord 
to it. Here the instincts of appeal and religiosity and their relevant 
emotions of grief for fear of being refused the right hand and love for God 
are implied. 

- In the second section of the hymn is described how the success of 
the devotee in tying the cord to the right hand of the Lord will help 
his capture in the hands of others wherever they may be. The real 
significance here is that if an ascetic succeeds-in realising the union of 
his soul with the supreme soul, then, he will also see the emanations of 
all souls in living beings from the supreme soul and their release in 
returning to it. Hence the apparent differences between individuals and 
other living beings are due to ignorance. The seeker of truth earnestly 
solicits the favour of God for the grant of transcendental knowledge for 
his spiritual salvation. Here the instincts: of repulsion, appeal and 
religiosity, and their concurrent emotions of disgust for mundane 
attachments, grief for not realising the emanations of individual souls 
from God and love for Him are implied. 

In the third section of the hymn the same trend of thought i is 
continued when the votary appeals to God for the grant of transcendental 
knowledge to him so that he may not think himself to be different from 
others and may see the merger of his soul in the supreme soul residing in 
the lotus of his heart and in the universe. The same idea is expressed 
in the text, which runs as follows: l i 

“amêya yena ek dekhi jie - 
; vahire ghare” 
Or that I may see myself to be one in the external world and in the house. 
Here 'ghare' or house refers to the body of the votary. There is a. 
distinct reference to it in the Chandyogvopanisat wherein is stated that 
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he, who is identified as Brahma, resides outside the body in the ‘sky. 
The sky outside the body is the same inside it. The sky inside the body 
is tke same that resides in the lotus of the heart. . Brahma in the sky of 
the hbart is all powerful and free from the gunas or the attributes. He, 
who realises Brahma in the aforesaid manner, receives wealth, which is 
spiritual in nature and being full is unending. The relevant texts in the 
original Sanskrit run: ‘‘yadvai tad Brahmetidam, vava tad yohayam 
vahirdhà purusádàkü$o yo vai sa- vahirdhà purusadakasah//ayam viva 
sa yohayamantsh purusa ākāśo yo vai šā antah purusa akagah//ayam 
vava. sa yohayamantarhrdaya akasastadetat pürnamapravarti pürnáma- 
` pravartinim. Sriyam lavate ya evam  veda//8/19/7-9.)" The ascetic 
prays before the God for the merger of his ‘jivitma’ or the individual soul 
in the 'paramütmà' or the supreme soul in the lotus of his heart before he 
sees his union with Him in the sky in the. external world. When he 
realises: this truth he will see no differences between his self and those of 
others. Here the instincts of religiosity and social instinct and love for 
God and living beings are implied. i i l 


‘In the fourth and last seétion of the oe is deseribed mental worry 
of the votary for his failure. to realise God in him, which accounts for his 
weepings in tearful eyes as he roams about in grief for his separation 
from the Lord. The real significance here is that the. devotee in his -sixth 
stage of wisdom cannot set his mind upon God for long in samadhi or 
trance as his soul revolves constantly through turiya- susupti or deep 
sleep in trance, turiya-svapna or.dream in trance and turiya-jigarana or 
waking in trance, When an ascetic succeeds in his trance he sees the 
merger of his soul in the supreme soul resulting in the arrest of its cyclic 
rotations. .To achieve this realisation the votary earnestly solicits the 
mercy of God for his spiritual salvation. Here the instincts of repulsion; 
appeal and religiosity and their concurrent emotions -of disgust for 
separation from God, grief for not realising Him and love for Him are 
- implied.. - E 
Analysis of hymn No. 48 judico the following instincts and their 
concomitant emotions: appeal, religiosity, repulsion; appeal, réligiosity, 
social instinct, repulsion, appeal and religiosity; and grief, love for God, 
disgust, grief, love for God, love for fellow beings, disgust, grief and love 
for God. These instincts and their relevant emotions ‘are expressed 
through  the' vaksahsvastika angahára composed of the following karanas: 
vaksahsvastika, lina,  nikutta, sūci, samanakha,  valitoru,  udvrtta, 
dandapaksa and lina. - < - 


Hymn No. 44 - - 


In hymn No. 44 the ascetic in his trance experiences the oscillations. 
of his mind from sleep in trance to dream in trance as he finds himself 
to be present at the 'ànanda-yajfia' or the sacrifice of bliss. In the 
Upanisad ‘Ananda’ is identified with Brahma.. Here the referance must 
be to the assembly of the gods before whom Brahma sang udgitha song af) 
their prayer. 
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Hence, he considers if to be a .grea& fortune to have received 
invitation from Brahma, which signifies the bestowal of divine grace upon 
him. It is evident here that the devotee in his sixth stage of wisdom 
pines, for his salvation in death as he sets his mind upon the ‘riper pure’ 
or the abode of beauty. ‘Pure’ or city here refers to the ‘hrdayapadma’ 
or the lotus in the heart of the votary, which is the residence of 'rüpa' 
or the supreme soul. The real significance here is that the ascetic having 
controlled his senses through the sitting postures and the mind through 
the practice of pranayama or the breathing exercises sets it upon the 
supreme soul in his hrtcakra, or the wheel in the heart. As he progresses 
gradually in his practice of dh&rana or perception, dhyana or meditation. 
and samadhi or trance he sees the. oscillations of his mind as it passes 


: through thé turiya-susupti, turlya-svapna and turiya-jagarana as if is not 


yet absorbed in the supreme soul seeking salvation. 


It is mentioned in the Sandilya-Upanisat how an ascetic, having 
conquerred the Khecari-midra or akaéga in the susump& artery lying 
between the idà and the pingalà arteries by practising the six branches of 
asceticism- next proceeds to practise it in the aküsa-cakra or wheel in the 
sky in the head: the ascetic fixes his gaze in the middle of the eye-brows 
of the two eyes and shuts the hole in the skull with the tongue placed 
against it in the reverse order. The seer places his eyes upon Brahmi 
in the external ether with the help of intelligence, which helps them in 
grasping all forms there (Kausitaki Upnisad 8/6.). The text runs: 


"nayan amar riper pure sidh mifiyé vedaya ghure’’ 


Or my mind roams at pleasure in the abode of beauty indicates that the 
devotee takes a sweep of the external sky with his eyes in amazement in 
his turlya-svapna stage. In this stage the devotee controls his mind as it 
moves towards -the turiya-susupti stage when the eyes are closed to the 
external world as his auditory sense'is deeply absorbed in the thought of 
Brahma in the sky when he hears deep tunes such as sadaja, rsabha, 
gàndhàra, Madhyama, dhaivata, paficama and: nigàda, which ‘are the 
seven qualities of the sky (Mahabharata, . Moksadharma Parva—8, Santi 
Parva 12, Adh. 184.). These tunes are constantly being echoing forth 
from the udgitha song, sung by Brahma before an. assembly of gods at 
their prayer and these can be heard even today only by ascetics in their 
spiritual’ progress. Here is implied that a seeker of truth through his 
practice in khecari-müdrà develops in him only supernatural powers of 
seeing and hearing from a distance, which constantly disturb his mind 
causing its oscillations from deep sleep in trance. It is- mentioned in’ the 
‘pragnopanisat’ that the mind is being constantly oscillated in the dream- 
stage of trance by things seen, sounds heard and experienced in 
countries and in horizon. Even those, that were seen in the present and 


. in the previous births and experienced mentally, repeatedly crop up in 


the mind. The relevant text runs: ‘‘atraiga devah svapne mahimia- 
namanubhavati/yaddrstam drstamanupasyati, srutam srutamevartha- 
manuérnoti, ,degadigantaraige pratyanubhêtam punah punali pratyanu- 
bhavati; drstam cadrstam ca, srutam cü$rutam ca, anubhütam cinanu- 
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bhütam ca, saccisacca, sarvam pa£yati, sarvah pa$yati (Prasnopanisat) /. 
4/5.” In the Vibhütipáda of Yogadar$ana mention is made of the-following 
supernatural powers: pratibha or divination; which helps an ascetic to ex- 
périence events in this and. in previous births, sravana or hearing divine 
sounds with the auditory sense, vedana or divine touch with the help of 
tactual sense, àdaréa or perceiving divine form with the optical sense, 
asvada or experiencing divine taste with the gustatory sense-and varta or 
experiencing divine fragrance with the help of olfactory sense. These 
constantly cause the oscillations of the mind of an ascetic practising trance. 
The texts relevant to the point are inserted below: 


“tatah - pratibhagravanavedanahahadardahahasvidavarta jayante/ [. 
86//te samàdhavupasargà. vyutthane siddhayah ||97||"' suey VU 


Causes of oscillations of the mind of an.ascetie in his trance are also 
mentioned in Adh.87 of the Markandeya Purànam. It is abundantly 
clear here that the supreme soul or, Brahma cannot be realised with the 
help of the sensory organs, external: and internal even though they are, 
purified of the evil propensities with the help of the yogic process known 
as 'khecari-müdrà.' God can be realised only by a seeker of truth as a 
result of the realisation of transcendental knowledge. Not only Brahma 
but also individual soul cannot -be seen either with the auditory or other 
senses. The relevant text runs: 


*'$rotrádini na pasyanti svam svamatmanamatmina| 
sarvajfiah -sarvadarsi ca sarvajfiastüni pa$yati||"' 


(Mahabhirata—Mokgadharma Parva—3, Santi Parva—12, Adh. 208, V. 5.) 
Instincts of acquisition, repulsion, acquisition and religiosity; and their 
concurrent emotions of joy for receiving invitation from Brahma to be 
present at the sacrifice, disgust for the oscillations of the glances of the 
eyes for sweeping the beauties of the external sky, joy. for pleasure aris: ng 
from deep tunes in the sky and love for God are implied here. 


' In the second séction of the hymn is described the continuity of 
the turiya-svapna stage of the seer in his trance when he sees that he is 
. entrusted by God with the responsible task of playing -upon the flute at 
the sacrifice. At the same time the devotee’s mind is full of pathos lest 
he fails in-reaching his destination. : Hence, his mind is filled with an 
admixture of joy and grief. "Here the instincts of acquisition and appeal 
and their concurrent emotions of joy and grief: are constantly cropping up _ 
in the mind of the seer as he experlentes the: mixed feelings. Here the. 
mind is greatly disturbed by 'ár&vana' or seeing from a distance indicating .. 
its oscillation in trance resulting in. the perception of dualism in him: his 
soul is distinct from the supreme soul and.he is not realising its. merger. 
in the latter, which causes uneasiness in him. The real significance here . 
is that the 'jivàtmà' or the .individual soul-of the votary is constantly ~ 
passing through the turiya-susupti, turiya-svapna, and turiya-jigarana. . 
Here the soul of the devote» is in its turiya-svapna stage. It may also 
be interpreted here that the votary has been trying to control his mind in- 
his progress towards.asceticism by practising dharana, dhyana and samadhi.’ 
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Tt is in this process of asceticism that the ascetic has been struggling to 
control his ‘jivitma’ or the individual soul, which is being constantly 
carried away ‘by the prana and the apana breaths through the 
ida and the pingalà arteries before being carried into ‘khecari-akasga’ in 
the susumnà& artery while making the sounds of ‘hah’ and ‘sah’ in its 
bid to force its way into the Brahma-hole through the kundalini $akti or 
power, The jivàtmà experiences sorrows before its merger in the supreme 
soul. There is a distinct reference to it in the last line of the second 
section of the hymn, which runs as follows: 
"güne gine gehthe vedai 
Í praner. kanna-hasi”’ 

Or I roam about recording the weepings and laughter of the prana or life 
breath.- That is, the devotee expresses the pathos of his heart while 
playing upon the viņā of his breath for his failure to reach the place of 
sacrifice. Instincts. of appeal, acquisition,. and religiosity and their 
concurrent emotions of grief, joy and love for God are implied here. 

In the third and last section of the hymn the seer, when his mind 
is released from the influence of 'prativa', 'érávana', and ‘adarga’, realises 
full well, his illusion as he soliloquizes to know whether it is timc now for 
him to have an audience of the God in His assembly to cry out shouts of 
glory to Him. Here the instincts of appeal and religiosity aud their 
emotions of grief for not realising God and love for Him are implied. 

Analysis. of hymn. No. 44 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: acquisition, repulsion, acquisition, religiosity, appeal, acquisi- 
tion, religiosity, appeal, and religiosity; and ‘their concurrent emotions 
of joy, disgust, joy, love for God, grief, joy, love for God, grief, and love 
for the creator. These may be expressed through the kuficita angahara 
composed of the following ' karanas: kuficita, udvrtta, kuficita, lina, 
sūci, kuficita, samanakha, nupurapáda, and lina. 


- Hymn: No. 45 . 


In hymn No. 45 is described the mental and emotional conditions 
of an ascetic, who is being disturbed by the internal sensory organs as 
he sets his mind upon God in his turiya samadhi. Turiya-susupti or 
trance-sleep is possible only when these internal sensory orgni are 
completely eradicated from the mind. 


In the first section of the hymn the seer accords a hearty welcome 
- to God as he sees the arrival of the Lord before his eyes under the 
influence of ‘prātiva’ or intuition. Here God is addressed as the light of 
all lights: the sun, the moon, the stars all derive their rays and beams 
from Brahma. God is also the sourse of light to the living beings. 
Here the votary also receives light as God approaches before him when 
darkness is dispelled from his eyes. Hére darkness refers to 'rajah' or 
dusts and “tamah” or inertness which eclipse the presence of God in our 
eves. The relevant text runs: ‘‘He who dwells in the eye, and within 
the eye, whom the eye does not know, whose body the eye is, and who 
pulls (rules) the eye within, he is.thy Self, the puller (ruler). within, 
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the immortal'' (Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad, tr. by Maxmuller, 18. p. 
185.) Though the appearance of God before the eyes of the votary in 
the form of light dispels darkness from them yet his cons¢iousness of his 
self. and the divine light indicates that he is not lost in the turiya-susupti. 
His mind is being agitated by -‘ àdaría ' or the internal optical sense 
which indicates divine beauty. When the mind dissolves and the internal 
senses disappear there results in nirvija samadhi or seedless trance. 
The relevant text runs: l 

“manastatra paviksinam yatra samvitparátmanah | 

andhakáraksayastatra yatralokah pravartate ||” 

(Yogavasisthah, Upa$amaprakeragam—5, Sargah, 18, V. 78.) 

Here the instincts of religiosity and acquisition and their relevant 
emotions of love for God and joy are implied. 

'In.the second section of the hymn is described how the seer under 
the influence of 'üdaréa' sees the effulgence of divine beaty in the 
external world around him causing joy and laughter, which are soothing 
to his eyes as he casts his glances in all directions. It is evident here 
that the mind of the ascetic is not deeply absorbed in the thought of the 
supreme soul in his turiya-susupti stage as it oscillates therefrom into 
the turiya-svapna stage causing its traverses in the external world, whose 
variegated scenes fascinate the optical sense. In the trance-sleep stage 
an ascetic successfully controls his senses, inner and outer as the dream 
stage dissolves itself in the trance ‘stage. The external scenes, then, 
are all absorbed in the. seer 88: ' he sees in him the supreme soul. The 
relevant.. text runs: 


““susuptatva iva svapnah samidhau pravilyate| _ 
` dr$yam sarvam jiiavodhe’ntah punah svatmaiva laksyate ||09||'' 
(Op. Cit., Nirvànaprakaranam, Uttarardham—6, Sargah. 29, V. 69.). 
Here the instincts of religiosity and acquisition and their relevant emotions 
of love for God-and joy are implied. 


In: the third section of the hymn is described dis influence of 
‘adarga’ or. the internal optical sense which causes the oscillations of the 
mind of the devotee as he sees the cheerful response of the leaves- of 
the trees to the divine. light. as life is roused in them in their dances. In - 
the Brhadaranyakopanisat men are compared to trees, which are lords 
in the forests as it were; their hairs are like the leaves of trees and their 
skin is like the outer “barks of the woe The text in support of the above 
statement runs: : "NE 


'yathü vrkgo vanaspatistathaiva purusohamrsa] 

^ Mes lomani. pnr: Wanaya baka abi HA Senni j3 
Here :.. 4 4 
E E “tomar &lo- geber pātāya Lo Tov 


~ 


iem c Dan Ul, oen nüciye tole pran” 
or your light rouses life in the. leavés of trees in their dances may be 
interpreted as the erection of hairs. in the body. of the votary in his ecstasy 
of joy a8 he sees the approach of “God to rouse his soul from its sleep in 
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the nest, which is really the lotus in the heart. The soul in the lotus of 
the heart of-the devotee is compared to the bird in its nest, which sings 
song in its ecstasy of joy in response to divine light to accord a hearty 
welcome to God. The text relevant to the point r runs: ; 


'"tomàr alo pàkhir vāsāya 
jagiye tole gan)” 


Or your light rouses song in the nest of the bird. In the Msitrayans- 
Brahmana-Upanisat mention-is made of the residence of the gold-coloured - 
bird in the heart (6/80.). In the SvetadSvataro-Upanisat- reference is 
made to the bird, which flutters from its residence in the town with nine ` 
gates. Town here refers to the physical body. The relevant text runs: 
“The embodied spirit within-the town with nine gates, the bird, flutters 
outwards, the-ruler of the whole.world, of all that rests and of all that 
moves." (Upanisads: Svet&svataro-Upanisat, tr. by Maxmuller, 8/28.) 
The ascetic in his trance sees under tlie influence of ‘adarga’. how the divine 
light touches his soul in its recess when it responds to it in oheerful 
chorus in its ecstasy of joy. Under the influence of ‘srivana’ or the 
divine auditory sense be also hears the song sung by the bird or the soul 
- from its nest in praise, of Brahmi as He touches it. The real import 
of the third section of the hymn is that the seer under the influence of 
the internal optical and auditory senses realises the approach of Brahma 
in the form of light. when the soul in its abode awakes from its slumbers 
with song in its throat: in the ecstasy of joy which also touches the inner 
soul of God as his hairs stand erect under the influence of. horripilation. 
In the Kirmapurana trees and medicinal plants are also considered to 
bə the hairs of the Lord. Here the ascetic’s mind is not absorbed in 
the thought of god: he sees himself to be different from the individual soul . 
and the supreme soul under the influence of internal sensory organs. 
The instincts of religiosity and acquisition and their concomitant emotions 
of love for God and joy in realising Him are implied here. 


In the fourth and last section of the hymn is described the mental 
and emotional conditions of the ascetic when he sees again dualism under 
the influence of ‘adarga’ and 'vedanà' or the internal optical and tactual 
senses that the divine light is sprayed upon his body with fondness by 
the God as He massages his heart with the-pure hand. Here is implied 
` again as in the preceding section how the God rouses the soul of the seer 
from its sleep in its abode by its massage with the pure hand. Here 
the instincts of religiosity and acquisition and their relevant emotions of 
love for God and joy in realising Him are. implied. i 


It is evident in this hymn that the mind of the votary is m 
“from the rajah or dust and tamah or inertness when he has been practising 
samadhi in his jivanmukti stage for the realisation of God in him in the 
videhamukti stage or salvation in death. Though under the influence of 
only one pair of instincts and their relevant emotions, the asceti¢ could not 
as yet set his mind upon the supreme soul owing to the constantly cropping 
up of the supernatural powers caused by the internal sensory organs there. 
16 is apparent from the brief discussion here that the seer in his waking 
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trance sees God in the form of the universe, whose variegated colours 
captivate his optical sense, which, is free from darkness. Next, in the 
dream trance he sees God in the form of light, which rouses ecstasy of 
joy in him as the supreme soul meets the individual soul and touches hia 
heart with the pure hand. The relevant text runs; 
"hrdaye mor nirmal hat 
vulàla vulala|’’ 
Or my. heart is massaged by the pure hand signifies the 'vedana' or the 
“internal tactual sense which rouses immense joy -arising from the touch 
of God. As.the ascetic progrésses step by step in his practice of samadhi 
or trance he sees God coming nearer to him though it is not possible for 
him to see the merger of his soul in the supreme soul owing to the 
oscillations of his mind, caused by the internal sensory organs. Nirvija 
samadhi or seedless trance is possible only when the ascetic succeeds in 
eradicating the internal sensory organs completely from the mind as he 
dissolves it by losing himself in the thought of the supreme soul. dae 
text zrelevànt. to the point is ‘inserted below:- ^ > --- =: 


"e "'manohamkáravilaye- sarvabhavantarasthita | 
 Sámudeti par&nandà ya tanuh pāramesvarī ||” - 


(Yogavasigtha, Upaéamaprakaranam—5, Sargah- 64, V. 51.) 


The parental instinct, religiosity, acquisition,. repulsion, and. religiosity ; 
and parental love, love for God, joy in realising God, disgust for the gunas, . 
and love for God are implied here. 

Analysis of hymn No. 45 indicates. the following instinota and 
emotions: religiosity, acquisition, parental. instinct, religiosity, acquisition, 
repulsion, and religiosity; and love for God, joy in seeing Him, love for the 
. devotee, love for God, joy, disgust for the gunas, and love for God. These: 
may be expressed through the lina aügahüra composed of the following 
karanas ; Tina, kuficita, àvarta, samanakha, Kuficita, vivrtta, and lina. | 


E 


Hymn No. 4600 0 


In hymn No. 46 is described the mental agony of the ascetic as he 
realises through introspection his egoism and desires to be the causes of 
the oscillations of his mind under the influences of the internal sensory 
organs when he appeals to God to crush these obstacles, that ley in ide 
path of his realisation. __ 

In the first section of the hymn is described the mental and emotional 
conditions of the seer as he surrenders himself completely to God to release 
his mind from egoism and desires, which constantly contaminate his mind 
as they crop up there. They account for his failure to see the merger of 
his soul in the supreme soul. Hence, to purify his mind the votary prays 
for the mercy of the Lord to permit him to lay prostrate on the ground 
under His seat and to be besmeared there with the dusts of His feet. The 
real significance here is that the purity of the mind is best secured if it 
is completely withdrawn from the realism of the world and seeks réfuge in 
God for the divine grace. Here is implied that the seeker seeks to eradicate - 
completely from his mind the impure desires Such as pride and honour by 


` 
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rousing in him humility and love for divine grace and dislike for them, 
Here the votary asks the lord not to keep him at a distance by the grant 
of honour and hypnotise him all through his life in &his manner. Here 
the devotee seeks divine grace for the dissolution of his mind and egoism 
by renouncing his mundane possessions and honour, which constantly keep 
him away from the realisation of God by rousing in his mind impure 
desires. The relevant text'runs: “To men, true jííána does not arise 
through the Vasanaés of the world, scriptures and body. Vasana is 
divided into two, the pure and the impure. If thoughts are led by the 
pure v&sanàs, thou shalt thereby .soon reach by degrees My seat. But 
should the old impure vāsanās land thee in danger, they should be overcome 
through efforts. The river of V&sanàs towards objects, which flows in the 
pure and impure paths, should be diverted to the pure path through human 
efforts. The impure ones have to be transmuted into the pure. That 
which is diverted from the impure turns towards the pure.” (Thirty 
Minor Upanisads, tr. by K. Narayanasvami Aiyar, p. 6). Here the 
instincts of self-abasement, religiosity, appeal and repulsion and their 
concurrent emotions of stupor, love for God, grief for not seeing the merger 
of the individual soul in the supreme soul, and disgust for egoism and 
impure desires are embedded in the hymn. 2 

In the second section of the hymn is stressed how an ascetic can 
realise God’ if he eradicates from his mind his impure desires by rousing in 
him love for the creator. Here the votary maintains his mental equipoise 
by rousing in him disgust for the idea of competing with his fellow pilgrims 
in securing a privileged position in the assembly of the God. He simply 
prays for divine mercy to accord him a last seat amongst his fellow 
pilgrims. He further assures the Lord that he will not ask for ‘prasad’ 
or favour of God. He will simply look on as others receive it. He chooses 
to receive the particle of the offerings-after all have received them. He 
simply wants to besmear his body with the dusts from the feet- of-the God. 
Here the votary completely surrenders himself to the Lord with the purity 
of his heart after its release from the impure desires. Here the instincts 
of repulsion, self-abasement, religiosity, nirveda rasa and social instinct; 
and their relevant emotions of disgust for desires, stupor, love for God, 
Santa rasa and love for fellow pilgrims are implied. 

The real significance here is that an ascetic must burn the seeds of 
his desires if he is to remain untouched: by pleasures and pains arising 
therefrom. In the Nirvanaprakarana such a person is compared to a lotus . 
leaf, which is untouched by water in its midst. The relevant text runs: 

‘“‘dagdham tu visandvijam na nimajjati vastusu | 
sukhaduhkhüdisu svaccham padmapatramivàmbhasi" ||. 

(Yogavasistha, Nirvinaprakaranam—Pirvardham—6, Sargah 57, V. IT) 


An ascetic with such. a mental equipoise passes into the turiya-susupti stage. 
Idontical thought is expressed in the following verse whérein is mentioned 
that all those high-souled men after their release from pride resign them- 
selves into quietism. Those, who are not gone astray, are always absorbed 
in peaceful trance. The text, relevant to the point runs: 
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"mahünubhàvà vigatabhimana vimüdhabh&vopaéame galanti, | 5 


nirbhrantayo” nantatayaiva anta nityam samadhinamays bhavantil| 
(Op. ' Cit., Uttarardham—6, Sargah 48, V. 68.) 


., Analysis . of hymn No. 46 indicates the following instincts. and 
gigilang: self-abasement, religiosity, appeal, repulsion, self-abasement, 
religiosity, nirveda rasa, and social instinct; and stupor before the. superior 
pérsonality. of god, love for Him, grief for not seeing the merger of. the 
individual soul in the supreme. soul, disgust for egoism and impure desires 
stupor, love for god, santa rasa, and love for fellow citizens. These may 
be ‘expressed’ through the dandakarecita angahara composed of the follow- 
ing -karanas: dandakarecita, lina, sūci, 'udvrtta, dandapaksa, lina, 
samanakha, and valitoru. j 


Hymn No. 47 


In hymn No. 47 is deseribed how the ascetie having controlled his 
external and internal sensory organs through the dissolution of his mind 
takes a plunge into the ocean of beauty, which is the universe of variegated 
colours, in search of ‘arūpa’ or the one having no beauty. Here 'arüpa' 
refers to the supreme soul, embedded in the universe, which can be realised 
by a devotee in his turiya-susupti in the sixth stage of prajüa. This time 
he is sure of success in the realisation of god as he has thoroughly succeeded 
in the dissolution of his mind in the thought of the supreme soul, embedded 
in the universe as his mind is not being oscillated from the turiya-susupti 
to the turiya-svapna and thence to the turiya-jigarana. In the turiya- 
sugupti stage the mind has been made weak through its release from the 
rajah and the. tamah gunas. There is a-distinct reference to it in the text 
quoted below: sii i 

. “‘ghate ghàte ghurva nā ār | 
| bhasiye amir jirma tari” . 
Or I shall not roam from steps to steps having floated my old boat- Here 
*ghüte ghate' refers to the stages of waking, sleeping and dreaming, and ` 
sleep in trance of the individual soul before its merger in the supreme soul, 
residing in the lotus in the universe when it knows no oscillations. The 
` verse relevant to the point runs: 


Jagratsvapnah suşuptam ea turyamevakhilam sthitam | 
tattvavidgotramidhastu yadvai veliti na 'vedmi tat || 


S Cit. , Nirvinaprakaranam, _Uttarardham—6, Sargah 171, V. 44) 


I shall iol move from ‘ghite ghate’ also refers io the movements 
of the ‘jivatma’ or the individual soul, which is being constantly carried 
by the prāņa and the apana breaths through the ida and the pingala 
arteries when it makes sounds of ‘hah’ and ‘sah’ in its cyclic movementa. 
till it reaches the susumna artery and thence to the kundalini éakti- or 
power as it pierces through the obstacle in its attempt to reach thg Brahme- 
hole. This is ‘prina-spandana’ or the waverings of the life-breath 
caused by the oscillations of the mind due to its being affected by the fiye 
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Sensory orgalis, viz., optiéai, tactual, gustatory, olfactory, and suditory, 
which are being stimulated respectively by light, áir, watér, earth, and thé 
sky; the five élements constituting the environinent. The five sensory. 
organs are the five rivers, and the five elements are considered to be terriblé 
and crooked. The five prànas or breaths are the waves. ln thé 
Chandyogyopanisat it is mentioned that people do not call thé spéeth, the 
eyes, the ears and the mind as senses. They are known as prana or 
breath, for, it is the cause of the senses of knowledge. The relevant text 
runs; 


“na vai vaco na eaksümsi na $rotrüni na manimsityacakgate prana 
ityevacaksate prano hyevaitani sarvani bhavati ||5/1/16.”’ 


Mind is the source of five sensitive knowledge. The five elements are 
the whirlpools. Embryonic stage, birth, old age, disease and death are 
the five causes of sorrows, which are strong currents. Ignorance, false 
Ànowledgé of self arising from the senses, attachment, hatred and hanker- 
ing afte? mundane objects are the five torments, which are the steps. 
The river with its fifty varieties is to be remembered. The five sensory 
organs are stimulated into action by the five elements in the environment 
when the mind responds to them causing the activities of the five organs 
of actions, viz., hands, feet, genital organ, anus and ‘speech. Their 
characteristics are described allegorically in the following verse: 


‘‘paficasrotohamvum paficayonyugravakram 
paficapranormim paficavuddhyádimülàm | 
Paficávartàm jaficaduhkhaughavegiam 

paficá$adbhedám paficaparvamadhimah, 11 


(Svetisvataropanigat, 1/5.) 


Here “jirna tari’ or old: boat refers to the mind, which is made feeble 
by its réléase from the evil próperisities through ‘dama’ or thé control of 
the senses and ‘gama’ or the contrél of fhe mind through ‘dharana’ or 
perception, ‘dhyana’ or meditation and. ‘samadhi’ or trance, the 
Observanées of the five yamas, viz., 'ahimsà' or non-hatred, ‘satya’ or 
truth, ‘asteya’ or non-aeceptance Fi unclaimed artiele, ‘brahmararyya’ or 
thé state of continenée and chastity, and ‘aparigraha’ or non-aéceptance; 
and the five niyamas, viz., ‘sauca’ of purity, 'sántosa' or bliss, ‘tapah’ or 
penance, “6yadhyaye” or study, .and 'i$varapranidhàna' or self-surrender 
to Gód. (Yogadarsana, Sadhanapida, Sütras, 80 and 32.) 

The. votery surrenders himself completely to God as he very fondly 
solicits divine favour to settle for good his sufferings arising from the 
waves of the ocean of mundane desires so that he may become immortal 
by taking a deep plunge into the nectar. Here ‘sudhaya’ or in the nectar 
must have reference to Brahma whose realisation is much coveted by the 
seekers of truth, who pine for the merger of their souls in the supreme 
souk when they will know no births and deaths. It is in this sense ‘amar’ 
or immortal is used here. The gods drank nectar, churned out of the 
ocean and became immortal- thereof. Here the’. ascetic pines for the 
immortality of his soul by its merger in the supreme soul and thereby 
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avert re-births. Videharaukti or salvation in death is implied here. It, l 
is'mentioned in Brhadaranyakopanisat that when desires in the intellect 
of a man are destroyed with their roots, then, a dead person becomes 
immortal as he realises Brahma in him. There is a distinct reference to 


ít in the last section of the hymn. The relevant text in support of the 
above is cited: aged 


“vada sarve praviueyante kama yéhasya hrdi gritah | 
. atha martyohamrto bhavatyatra Brahma samagnute |4/4/7. 


Instincts of religiosity, repulsion, religicsity, repulsion, and religiosity A 
and their relevant emotions of love for God, disgust for mundane desires, 
love for God, disgust for desires and love fof God are implied here. 

In the second and last section of the hymn is described the votüry's. 
ardency of love for-God as he desires the merger of his soul in the supreme 
soul, embedded in the 'rüpa ságare' or the ocean of beauty... Here’ thé 
reference-must be to the universe where the udgitha song is being daily 


‘echoed forth though it cannot be, heard by the common -people with 


their auditory sense. -The ascetic desires to go to the assembly of the- God. 
in the sea of turiya or transcendental blissfulness with the viņā of his 
breath. That is, the jivitmi or the individual soul will move towards 
the Brahma-hole in the company of the prana-breath through the sugumna 
artery and thence to the kundalini power before it reaches its destination. 
In the Brahma-hole the individual soul will see its merger in the supreme 
soul before it sees its union, with Brahma in the universe. The devotee 
here expresses his desire to play his life-long tunes of pathos upon his 
vinà in the form of pràga-breath for the last time before. he hands it over 
to the silent God at. His feet. The real significance here is that the 
ascetic’s. breath -merges in the supreme soul in the universe as he sees 
the union of his.soul with the supreme soul in him and in the universe. 
To repeat again 'künnà' or cry Here refers to ‘hah’ and ‘sah’ sounds of 
the individual soul as it is being constantly carried by the prana and the 
apana breaths through the idà ‘and the pingal& arteries-before it reaches 
the Brahma-hole. These sounds.are imagined to be the-songs of pathos 
played upon the prana breath, which is the. vind or stringed musical 
instrument as it were, by.the individual soul for. its union with ‘hamsa’ 
or the swan in the sun as the embodiment for Brahma. The relevant text” 
runs: “tad yath&hanah ^ susamühitamutsarjad. yayadevamevayam 
$ürira atma prájfienatmanahanvárüdha -utsarjan. -yati yatraitadürdhvocch 

visi bhabati/’’ (Brhad&ranyakopanisat, 4/3/85.). Or just’ as the cart 
under heavy pressure of load moves whilé making loud sounds, so'also the 
soul in the body is being carried "higher up by the breath as it makes 
sounds being set upon it by the supreme , soul.: When the ascetic sees 
the merger of his individual soul in the supreme. soul in him and in the 
universe, there results in his videhamukti or salvation in death as his 
breath in the form of vina merges in the supreme soul and songs of pathos 
are silenced . for good. Here. the instincts’ ‘of religiosity, appeal and 
religiosity; and their concurrent emotions of love for God, grief for not 
realising Him and love for Him „are implied, _ 


e "s 
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Analysis of hymn No. 47 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, repulsion, religiosity, repulsion, religiosity, appeal 
and religiosity; and love for God, disgust for the mundane desires, love for 
God, disgust for worldly objects, love for God, grief for not realising God, 
and love for Him. These may be expressed through the lina angahàra 
composed of the following karanas: lina, vivrtta, udvrtta, samanakha, 
vivrita, lina, sūci, and. samanakha. 


JA. PHILOSOPHICAL AN1HROPOLOGY 


- RAM ADHAR MALL 


The very title ‘ Philosophical Anthropology’ implies that there are 
other branches of Anthropology as well. The word Anthropology lite- 
rally means ‘ the study of man’. In other words, we can say that it is the 
science of man. Now there are so many other disciplines, which profess 
to study man from their own points of views. Generally biology is taken 
to be the science of man, because it tries to uriderstand the place and posi- 

` tion of man in the whole system of evolution. Biologiéally speaking, Man 
is there in the process of evolution, still there is the problem before the 
biology of to-day ; what is mañ? The different branches of Anthropology, 
namely medical, biological, historical, cultural, psychological, physiological 
and 80 on, are named after the points of views, from which man is studied. 
The question, then arises: is Philosophical Anthropology only the sum- 
marisation of all these different branches? or is it something, which, no 
doubt, takes into consideration the different results of the different branches, 
yet puts questions that are peculiar to it? Let us start to answer these 
questions by asking, what does ‘man philosophically considered’ mean ? 

The physical and ethnological branches of Anthropology take for granted 
what man is and then study him in relation to his historical and cultural : 
achievements. But Philosophical Anthropology starts by asking, what 
this man, who studies and is studied, himself is? How he differentiates 
himself from other animals? Thus the besic problem is the very being 
and existence of man.! 

Tt is only in this sense that we can well say, that the first anthropo- 
logist in the whole history of man has been one, who first asked about him- 
self. ‘Know thyself’ in these two wise words Socrates expresses his whole 
anthropology. ' 

Philosophical Anthropology in Germany is mainly a post-war develop- - 
ment. It is through the reseerches of Max Scheler and Plessner that this 
new discipline came into existence. . The same old wine has been put in a 
new bottle by the modern thinkers. According to the German philosopher and 
humanist Herder, Man is the first free creature of nature. In his book Ideen 

_ zut Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit (On the idea or to the idea of the 
philosophy of the history of man) he comes to the conclusion, that animals 
are born in a circle, where they live and die. They ore a kind of prisoner 


1 It is here that anthropology and existentialism come very near to each other. It 
is through Kierkegaard, the father of existentialism, that man beganto ask about man. 
The problem about the meaning and sense of human existence, is the central theme 
of the three most important systems of modern existentialism, represented by three 
men in Germany and France, namely, Heidegger, Jaspres and Satre respectively. 
The existence of man is irrational and it does not allow us to think of it logically, as 
Kierke- gaard puts it. 
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of nature. In opposition to them, man is free arid he can move in his orga- 
nisations, created by himself. His is not so complex and special a system > 
as of the animals. Man is pcorer in comparison to animals in the gense 
that his senses and instincts are not so bold, sure and specialised as that 
of the animals. Man possesses reason, but this is no substitute for instincts. 
His reason is, what he makes himself out of his own situation after he is 
there in the world. Man has come to the world poorer in order to learn 
reason. To quote Herder himself: ‘‘Der Mensch ist schwach auf die Welt 
geokommen, um Vernuft zu lernen; Vernunft ist das, was der Mensch aug 
seiner Lage macht." It is clear, that man is lacking some of the gifts of 
nature which the animals are not. In a similar way says Schiller, ‘ that 
nature, not only defines the destiny of animals but also guides them in 
their life, but in the case of man, she leaves him to care for himself. Accord- 
ing to Feuerbach and Marx, man is the world of man. He is what he makes 
out of his history. He is a product as well as the creator of his history. Feuer- 
bach calls his philosophy, anthropology and says, ‘man in his existence in 
the world is just a member of the same (world) and nothing more. Man 
is no abstraction, he is not the absolute monarch of all he surveys. Man 
in his world is finite and is born to end here. His existence is an existence 
just out of necessity, 4.6. ' à must-existence.’ In Feuerbach’s own words : 
** Der mensch in seiner Welt ist eine endliche, und das heibt einfach eine 
bedurftige Existenze ; weil der Mensch immer schon leidet erfahrt er die 
Wirkliehkeit sinnlich in Liebe und Schmerz.” 

Max Scheler in his Book Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos (The 
position of man in cosmos) comes to the conclusion that man has a peculiar 
position of his.own (Sonderstellung) in the world. Man lives and behaves 
ag if he is free from the control of nature upon him. Man is the creature 
who can make himself free from passional and instinctive wants. He can 
be his own master. He possesses mind and thus is and also knows that 
he is the subject which thinks feels and wills. Scheler gives a peouliar 
name to man ‘‘ Neinsagenkonner”’ i.e. man is a being who can say no. 
He calls man the ''Asketen des Lebens". Although he accepts the 
poverty of man in view of man’s uncertain and poor instincts still he Says 
that man by possessing his mind not only compensates his loss but be- 
comes the master of nature. Professor Plessner in his book Die Stufen 
des Organischen und der Mensch (The stages of the organic and the man) 
frees totally Anthropology from the dualism of mind and body (Geist and 
Leben): Men and animals are now studied in- relation to their surrounding 
environment and the world. 'The key to his anthropology becomes then 
the study of the relations in whieh man and animals stand not only to one 
another but to the world at large. Plessner also recognises the poor birth 
and the weakness of human instincts. 

Gehlen shows that man is a biologically 'lacking-creature " (Mangel. 
wesen). Man learns to guide his life in and through this lacking character, 
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Man is more primitive at birth than the animals because at birth his organs 
are very much unspecialised. Thus the main points of his theory are : man 
aR birth before he is able to care the least for himself. Thus he is a 
““ mangelwesen "* -i.e. one that lacks. In Gehlen we find the synthesis of 
the ideas and motives of Scheler, Plessner and H. Mead, the American 
Anthropologist (Mind; Self and Society; Chicago 1934). Although bio- 
logically speaking man is an early birth and thus lacks much what the other 
lower animals get just at birth still it is he only that possesses: @ mind 
(Geist). As a result of this compensation: we find that it is only man, who 
is and can be a commercial being, a being that trades and is active (Wesen 
das handelt) It is in this way that Gehlen takes man to be -one born to 
protect himself. Man not only builds his own world but also- his-being- 
` and-living-in-the-world. Man is alone and he must care for himself. - In 
other words, man finds himself. : In other words, man finds himself out of 
nature in a broken nature, i.e. in a nature where he himself -has to serve 
and earn. It is very true here as Scheler says “ ‘animal is the world but 
man has the world. ': That means that man is not just only a part of the 
world but he stands face to face the world, because he isa reflective being, 
he not only lives and cares to live “but knows that he lives and cares to live 
as he thinks he should.- “He has his own moral system. Tt- is thus. as the 
French existentialist- Sartre Says, ‘that, men is two sided. He not only feels 
happy and has hurger and other needs - but he is always conscious of his 
state, 4.6. he knows that he knows. “Gehlen i is c f opinien that it is the credit 
of human mind (Geist) that man can build his culture as a great help to 
him. Culture, therefore, can be compared with a solentific apperatus whose 
help we need and take in our life. Man has an idea of the absolute, because 
he is always thinking relatively., Xt is well and good that man -has the 
knowledge of relativity but on the other hand he must: give up the Te 
of attaining the certainty in any -of his endeavour. ` 
Portmann in his book Zoologie und das neue Bild des Menschen? deéclares 
man’s birth “ biologically to be a too-early-birth’ (Fruhgeburt). Portmann 
l “does not speak from the soul or spirit of man. He takes the biology of 
man to be the starting point of his anthropology. Man, according to him, 
is not so ripe at birth as the other animals. The Stages of development 
of man are very slow, when we compare him with the animals. In short, 
“we can say that man, according to Portmann is the ‘ nest- seeking-animals.’ 
Man is ‘a secondarily ‘nest-seeking-animal’ with open senses (oin sekdarer 
Nesthocker mit wachen Sinnen) Man is world-open (Weltoffen) whereas 
animals are bound to their world. Man is forced to his freedom, and this 


d been already endowed to the animals by nature herself. Portmann ` 
** Der Mensch last sich Zeit, Mensch zu werden", i.e. the man needs 3 


say 
time em be man. Neitzsche is of opinion that man is still not a stablised 


animal (Noch nicht festgestellte Tier). 


3 Zoology and the new picture of man, 


S 
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Thus from the biological point of view, man is 2 product of evolution 
like the other animals, with difference that he thinks, reflects and knows 
that he knows. He is a self-conscious being. The christian anthropology, 
that takes man to be the creation of God, finds it difficult to accept this 
‘biological view. There are so many other definitions of man given by 
different modern thinkers, man is a speaking-being, (Sprechendes Wesen), 
man is an active being (handelndes Wesen), man is biclogically far behind 
the animals. On the other hand, we find the peculiar judgments of the 
existentialists, e.g. Sartre declares man to be something, which has nothing 
that cares for him. He is all alone. It is man, who has to justify what 
he does. All the standards are his standard. Kierkegaard, on the other hand, 
says, that man is in his essence irrational, so much so that his existence 
does not allow us to think, i.e. we cannot understand it. Albert Camues, 
the French existentialist and novelist is of opinion that existence is absurd. 
Ii is the absurdity of it, that we fail to understand it. Thus ell the indivi- 
Qual disciplines has something to say as to what man is. The question 
is : what, then, is the object and goal of Philosophical Anthropology. ` One 
thing should be clear from the starb, that Philosophical Anthropology does 
not want to be a kind of ‘ put-together ' of all these individual disciplines. 

Taking note of all these individual endeavours of man, what Pbilo- 
sophical Anthropology wants to do is to search that master principle, in 
the absence of which man remains somehow ununderstandable. It is very 
much like the advice of the father to the son in one of the Upanishads, 
where the father asks the son ‘to know that by knowing which he can 
know everything’. Thus it has the great aim of asking about the being of 
man. Man wants to know man to-day ' existentially’. What does it mean 
to know existentially ? By way of an example we can say that a man, 
who knows what stomach-pain is (as he has been either told or he has seen 
a man crying due to this pain), is not knowing the pain existentially in 
comparision to a man, who knows it, because he has it. He does not only 
know in the first man’s sense of the term, but also understands it, as to 
what it means when it is ours. Everybody knows that man is mortal, 
i.e. he will die one day, but still the death of his own father or mother or 
child makes a difference and it is this difference which is the effect of know- 
ing something existentially. 

` The difficulty, to start with, is this: What do we mean, when we esk 

* what is man?’ What do we want to know and now? In other words, 
do we want'to know “that? whore predicate man himself is? We say,” 
e.g. he is a man, or we are men, now what do we mean by this ‘he’ “or 1 
‘we’? Secondly, when we ask about um do we seek the most real core: 
of manin man? Ie it a search after the “ideal man’ in man? If we take _ 
up the first question, we will very soon realise, that it is not only i in case of 
man alone that we do not know the “real nature, but it is common to all 
things of the world whatsoever. When we say ‘ this is a cat there also we 
do not, in fact, know what, this ‘ this’ stands for The ‘ This-ness’ of this 

7—2085P—IX 
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: this’ or of every“ this’ is wiknowh to us in both thé abovementioned 
‘senses. If we are searching after the ideal man, then whole problem is 
regarding the possibility of the adtualisation of this ideal man, there is the 
danger of too many conflicting theories of man, ‘claiming all of them to be 
“an ideal theory of man. There is also the danger of the theory being purely 
a construction of man. It is not the wishful thinking of man that does not 
satisfy him, but it has nothing to correspond with. Thus it seems that 
‘man, is not only a reflective being, but also he is a believing and at the same 
time questioning-animel. The most universal belief of man is that ‘ there ’ 
is something common to all men; otherwise it has no sense that we have 
our “institutions, our language and our social intercourse. 


The modern man. seems to have come to realise the fact that it is he, 
who asks about the sense and meaning of everything, that is there, and 
also about his own being, and also that, it is he who is or who must give 
sense to his question. The sense of human existence is there, where its 
meaning is. On the other hand, man is also conscious, that it is not alone - 
his sense-giving activity, that, in fact, matters but something else, which 
does not ellow us to be too free in our sense-giving activity. The almighty 
nature or something we know not what, purishes us, when we become too 
wishful in our thinking. Thus it is the fear of something, that, without 
being controlled by us, controls us. It is the non-deniable and at the same 
time non-controllable character of reality, that man is in search of. To- 
day we want to define reality as that, which we cannot deny, but we do 
not know how to accept it, even after accepting its non-deniability. It is. 
dilemma confronting Man to-day in a new form. Even though his achieve- 
ments in” the sphere of science, technology and medicine are marvellous 
and unparelleled, yet he is always in doubt, whether he is nearing the.goal 
of his existence or not. Not only-that, he has begun to ask, whether exis- 
tence at all has any sense and meaning. Modern man is ready to deny, 
after he has seen the brute and naked realities or the last two wcrld-wars, - 
any sense to our existence, but on the other hand, if he does so, he is not. 
heppy, because he fully knows that it is on'y the ignorance of sense of 
existence, that motivates him, nay it has no meaning to talk of dissatisfác. 
tion, if existence has no sense. : ro 

. Thus our belief in something, which is, and must be, meata is prior 
to our search after it. It will be a contradiction, not only in terms, but - 
as a matter of fact, if we deny any meaning while searching it. Somehow: 
or other, man is today very much conscious of his irrationality. Who 
knows, that this human irrationality is something like a taste, which can 
only be tested and realised and not known in the strict sense of the term. 
knowing. May be, that man realises ‘ what is man’ after forgetting and 
d all that he was in habit of calling Man. ` 3 X MM. : 


THIRD GENERAL ELECTION IN 
WEST. BENGAL. 


Pror, SUBRATA Kumar MUKHERJRE, M.A., 
Head of the Department of Economics & Political Science, 
Raja Peary Mohan College, Uttarpara. 


An attempt is made in this paper to asses and review the *' Third 
Genera] Election " in West Bengal: In order to facilitate our study I 
am confining amy discussions on ‘‘Assembly Constituencies”? only. - It may 
be recalled that in the “Second General Election” Congress Party was voted 
to power for the second time and obtained absolute majority over its ‘left 
rivals" (152 seats out of 252). But it suffered heavily in Calcutta and other 
important urban centres. While commenting over the results of the 
Second General Election, Chief Minister late Dr. Roy observed. ‘“Towns 
had not received much attention during the last five years." ! 

Since then another five years have elapsed. Second Five Year Plan 
has been implemented and we are already in the midst of the Third Plan. 
Various developmental projects have been launched. Important town- . 
ships have been developed. In the rural area panchayat system has 
come into operation based on the W. B. Panchayat Act, 1957. We note 
some improvement in production also. But this is one side of the picture. 
It is unfortunate that inspite of these improvements major ee of 
the State remain unsolved. 

Undoubtedly the ruling party devoti much attention to “ajek 
and sóme of its surrounding districts where they suffered heavily in the 
Second General Election. But on the whole no positive step was taken 
for the development of the municipalities of the State. - 

This fact was admitted by the Development Department, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal in their communique on the eve of the Municipal 
Chairmen’s Conference held at Darjeeling in 1959. It observed— “Many 
of these municipalities are not viable- units. Most of them- are not in 
& position to undertake any large scale development programme for want 
of funds.” 2 

Similarly there was grave discontent in the sphere of education. 
Teachers belonging to all séctions—higher; secondary .and primary 
recorded their disapproval in the education policy of the State and staged 
massive demonstrations for progressive reform and better living wages. 
Important trade union movements were also launched during this period. 
In the rural areas inspite of the abolition of Zaminderies new vested 
interests were created. These caused increase in the number of rural 
proletariats and heavy burden on the middle section of the peasantry. 


1 Hindusthan Standard, 18-54-51. 
2 (Quoted from “A. memorandum presented to doris by Wed Bengal pee 
Association in 1959," p. 2); 
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It may also be recalled that Dr. Roy’s ministry was thrice seriously 
challenged during 1957-62. One of the first onslaught was caused by 
the sudden resignation of Sri Shidhartha Sankar Roy, the Judicial Minister 
of Roy Cabinet as a protest against corruption, mal- administration and 
growing authoritarianism in the functioning of the Government. Even 
no-confidence motion was tabled against the Government. Of course the 
gravest outburst” against thé Government was the food movement . 
launched by the leftist parties against the rising prices of essential com- 
modities and the Government's failure to pursue & correct policy in this 
matter.’ The “third: challenge. against the "Goverüment came when the 
transfer :of Berübari was. announced as a pat of Nehru-Noon Agreement. 

-— Particularly Government's utter failure:to curb down the rising prices 
of essential cofümodities, to -eradicate widespread corruption in^ national 
life and lastly tó-stop mounting” uriemployment ‘sréated - deep - frustration 
and. discontent. in` the -peoplé...- This- frustration: was: specially: manifested - 
in the ‘middleclass intelligentia-and in thé rural proletariatswho were 
denied any substantial relief during thé last fourteen -years of .Congress 
rule. The gravity-of the situation can be gauzed from a recent comment 
made by the farhous ane coltimnist: ‘Sri aa aaa on the whole pened: 
He observed:— >`- 

“This type” of akan ‘and stultified future can arity.” be 
observed in any other nation in the history:’’*~ Not only this.” He also 
indicated’ the peoples’ reaction ‘arising out of this frustration.. ‘‘ Many 
people ‘started - thinking that’ à miüority ‘captured’ Governmental . power by 
the skilful manouvering of ballot-box- “But this ai gga a ned no. 
direct link with the mind of the people." * `- = 

Such-was- the background-on which the Third: General Election of 
the State-was held. The left parties as in the previous election tried to” 
utilise the-situation in- their favour. “An electoral alliance of the six left 
parties was made.- But -this time P.S.P. was left out of the alliance. 
The ''left party alliance” once’ again ráised the slogan of an .‘‘Alternative 
Democratic .Government'' to. oust the -Congress regime. "Congress: party 
was-also fully prepared-to meet the challenge.” It-launched its election 
propaganda just after the Pujas—long before the left. parties started :their 
campaigning. . Congress also-published-the names of -its anes eandi- 
dae: well advance of the i paries; - pem 


` ~Blectorate—candidates 4 parties. miris 7 í 


"The Third: General Election was ‘held - “from ‘16th. Tesuay 6 25h. 
Febrüery:and- the counting ` "of voles was completed by ist Mareh, 1902.. 
The total number of electorate was, this time 1, 79,70, 000—thus . Legister-- 
ing “an inGréase ‘of 27,58,468 voters. The total "number of districts | and. 
the numbér of constituencies ‘remained same. as. in the. last „election, 
although the Double member constituencies ` were stopped this time. 


3 (Weekly Darpan, dated 299.52 A j mos 
|Wpbid, | ' ; A 
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As regards the candidates their- total number ineveased only by 
2—i.e. from 958 to 960. This 960 candidates comprised both pistes and 
independents—their brake-up is shown below:— 


JESUS LE No. of candidates No. of candidates 
- 2 3 in 1957.. ` in 1962. 
1. Pa " wget 252. - 252 
2. ©. P. I. ave .. 108 146 
8. F..B. E — caer n 369 0 34 3 
4. F. B. an awe s Ts ub. x04 f 
5. R: S. P. 2 "EE 15 
6. P. S. P.. a id: GT us os 87 
1. Janasangha & Vs 84 j 25 
8. Hindu Mahaeabhin bes 37 29 
9. Bolsevic s us 14 . 8 
10. Socialist nu fes uc 098 C £o v. 
1l. R.-C-P.I |J... m 5 : 8 
. 12.. Swatantra Party ae —. - 24 
18. Independents supported by the - 
. Leftists so Y : — ; 28 
` 14. Independents & other parties 899 804 
958 960 


It may further be noted that the six Left parties (C.P.I., F.B. (two 
wings), R.S.P.. R.C.P.I. and Bolsevies) in their combined capacity con- 
tested 229- seats. In the Second General Election the Five Party left 
alliance (including P.S.P.) contested as many as 214 seats. - - 


Analysis” of Election Results. 
We now reach the most important part of our discussion, In Table 
No. 1 a clear description of the election results making a comparison 


with 1957 results have been stated. The following analysis may be made 
based on Table I Results :— 


- (1) That Congress party by securing 157 seats (out of 252) has once 
again retained its absolute majority in the State legislature. It has not. 
only increased its seats—but has also made spectacular gains in Calcutta 
and neighbouring industrial areas. Congress victory has once again belied 
the leftist slogan of an "'alterhative Democratic Government "" in this 
State. Incidentally it may be observed- that the Congress party has 
obtained less votes this time—i.e. -45.10% (46.14% in 1957). 


(2) That C. P. I. has secured 50° seats by contesting 146 seats. 
Compared to 1957 it has obtained more seats as well as the percentage 
of votes. In 1957 it secured-17.82% of the total votes. In 1962 the party 
secured 24% votes.. Though it has secured larger number of seats it 
has conceded some ‘prestige seats to Ponges in bory 24-Parganas 
and other industrial centres. ~~ aa 
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(8) The P.S:P. has suffered great reverses in this election. By con- 


testing 87 seats it secured only 5 seats. In 1957 it held third position in , _ 


the State legislature by securing 21 seats. Similarly in 1957 ib secured 
9.85%, of the total votes whereas this time it could secure only 4.85% of 
the total votes. It may further be stated that the elected five members 
are all new and all the existing members who a Sought election have been 
defeated. 

(4) For the second time in succession not a single representative 
from the Janasangha and the Hindu Mahasabha was returned. In 1952 
they had a combined representation of 15 members in the legislature. 


(5) Swatantra Party was a new contestant in this election. 
Although it contested as many as 28 seats not a single candidate had baen 
returned. ; 
(6) Both Forward Bloc and Revolutionary Socialist Parby have con- 
siderably improved their position. Forward Bloc has gained 9 additional 
seats (from 10 to 18) and R. S. P. front 8 to 7. In case of F. B. excepting 
8 all.are new. Similarly all the elected R..S. P. members are new and 
one of their important state leader has been defeated. 

(7). The Six-party alliance in their combined capacity have secured 
81 seats (74 by parties directly and 7 by supported Independents). In 
1957 the Left alliance (including P.S.P.) secured 85 seats. Thus com- 
pared to 1957 they have obtained less seats. But-this time the opposi- 
tion as a whole has come out stronger—it has. secured 95 seats as against 
93 m 1957. ` 

(8) The declining tole of thé ** unattached a and small 
parties " is another important féaturé of this élection. By contesting 304 
seats they have secured only 9 seats. In 1957 the number of such Inde- 
pendents and small parties was 18. l 

(9) The Socialist Unity Centre a small left par ty which had represen- 
tatives in- previous elections (in 1952 one and two in 1957) was due ind 
eliminated from the did in this election. - 


lection Results F District. 


a) Our Table No. 2 reflects. the position of parties | in the 16 districts 
of “the. State. It will be observed that compared to 1957 resulis Con- 
gress lias sharply improved its position with regard to 24-Parganas (88 
out of 42),. Calcutta (14 out of 26), Howrah (9. out of 15), and also secured 
absolute majority in those districts. 

^ In Midnapore the Congress Party. has further advanced ` s position 
compared to 1952 and 1957. Out of 82 seats allotted to the District it 
has secured 27° and has concedéd only 5 to the Opposition—8 to C.P.I. 
and 2 to P.S.P. i 

- (2) In the districts located in North fava Congress Party’ has. 
suffered serious set back. In Coóch Behar it has secured only 1 seat out 
of '7 (in 1957 all the 7 séats went in its favour) In the 4 other, Northern 
districts—Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Malda and West Dinajpur, its supremacy 
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has further been shaken compared to 1957. Out of 88 allotted seats to 
these districts, Congress Party has secured only 20 and the combined lefi 
. and other small parties (Gorkha League) ‘secured the rest. In 1952 
Left Parties secured only 2 seats and im 1957—8 seats. 

(3) In Purulia, compared to 1957, Congress Party has improved its 
position. Out of 11 seats ib has secured 6 (4 in 1957) and the rest have 
been shared by the -Lok Seva Dengha-s (7 in 1957) and I by the left 
alliance (F.B.) (nil in 1957). - 

(4) Congress Party has suffered heavily and has just saved its 
majority in the following districts. In Murshidabad 8 out of 16 (15 in 
1957), Bankura 9 out of 18 (18 in 1957), and in Nadia 6 out of 11 (10 in 
1957). Ib is also remarkable that C.P.I. has sharp gains in the 3 dis- 
tricts stated above wherein in the preceding two elections it had no bases. 

In Murshidabad C.P.I. has obtained 2 seats (in 1957 nil), in 
iBankura 4 seats (nil in 1957) and in Nadia 2 (in 1957 nil), in Murshidabad 
R.S.P. has made a good base by obranie., 3 seats where previously ib 
had none. . 

(5) With kaga to the district of Birbhum, the Congress Party has 
become a minority—out of 10 seats it has secured only 4 (5 in 1957) and 
the rest by the combined left (C.P.I. 2, F.B. 1, and 3 by the Inde- 
pendents supported by the Left Alliance). 


(6) In Burdwan Congress has secured 10 seats out of 91 although 
it has’ been able to maintain its status quo (10 seats also. in 
1957), the Left opposition particularly the C.P.I. has made remarkable 
gains in the district. It has more than trebled its strength making it 10 in 
place of 8. The remaining one seat has been secured by an Independent. 

(7) In Hooghly Congress retains its absolute majority i.e. 10 out of 
15 (11 in 1957). The remaining 5 seats have been shared—4 by C.P.I. 
(3 in 1957)'and 1 by F.B. (nil in 1957). 


(8) In Calcutta as has been stated earlier Congress made out-standing 
improvement by obtaining 14 seats out of 26 (in 1957.58 only) (Table III). 
The six party Left alliance had its reverses. since it lost 6.seats to the Con- . 
gress. Of course it should also be mentioned that the Left alliance although - 
lost seats but secured more votes in Calcutta compared to 1957. It is also 
interesting that compared to Congress it secured 1.19% less votes. this 
time. 3 of the seats were lost by 500. votes only. 


Election Results of Caloutta—Table IIT 


No..of ‘Beats, _ Seats won by Seats own Seats won by. . 
ri, Congress, by C. P. I. Left Alliance, 
1957 1962 ` 1957 1962 1987 ^ 1962 1987 1962 " 
26 26 |^ 8 Ee  ' 30 8 "as 73€. 15i 
Votes polled Percentage of Votes polled by 
by Congress total votes Left Alliance 
1957 1902 46.58 | 1957 1962 


3,809,738  4,78,044 ^ 406,716 4,606,883 
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guru. DOS Wangi Remarks. - `: SR a = 

We: have thos spleti our survey over the “Thid General Eleo- 
tion in West Bengal. Inépite of great excitement and tension’ the ‘electo- 
rate gave its verdict in.a cool and deliberate manner. For the third time 
in succession the ruling Congress Party was voted to power. From the: 
manner of ‘voting it can be well assumed that the electorate could not 
rely on the Left Alliance and their slogan for an alternative democratic 
Government. - We also consider that there was a ‘possibility ` as has been 
indicated in the early part of our discussion of an alternative Government: 
in:this State. But düe to some positive failures on thé part of the TER 
Parties that possibility could not be matured. - 


--- The debacle of the communal parties as also. of the.“ ' Swatantra ” 
party sharply indicated the progressiye trend of the people of this State. - 
The results of the Election further indicated that the voters Had practio-. 
ally no reliatice on the small ‘isolated parties or independents. They put 
their faith. either on the ruling Congress Party or on the Left. alliance. ` 


As has “been pointed out by the Modern Review /* For it-is apparent 
to all “but political sycophants and simpletons -that the. Congress. has beer 
put in power again because its opponents could not produce either reliable. 
men in suffieient number nor a coherent plan for an Alternative ovid 
mint.5 - : 54 

l The sik party ‘Left Alliance was. more an PAN alanos on aho 
eve of the General Election than an united Democratic Front to replace 


the Congress Government in the State. Meuse, ed "LI 


It may also be stated that one of the major causes of the TAN Party's 
failure-was its inability to mobilise the support of the youth in its favour.- 
The Communist Party in its election review had tó ádmit—'' It has béen 
found that dissatisfaction and,.discontent do not -automatically “lead to 
voting in our favour. A-big-section of. the people still support the Con- ` 
gress.. "Many among the youth. have worked for the Congress." 9 -: --.^ 

~ Sn Atulya Ghosh, President,. West .Bengal -Congress, while com-. 
menting over Congress success in Calcutta observed.. ''Caleutta citizens, 
he said, had supported the Congress and he praised the enthusiasm shown 
by the young people. This had helped the Congress to win most of its 
lost seats and expand its political influence’’.? 

This contention (support by the-youth) has also been supported in 
a pre-poll survey of some selected constituencies of West Bengal con- 
ducted by the writer. It was noticed that amongst the voters who pre- 
ferred to vote, for the Congress in the survey majority belonged to the. 
age group 40 and above. It was also worth noting that about one third 
of the Congress Support came from young EGRE (21-30 age group)— 
33.33%, 


5 Modern Review, April, 1962, p. 268. : i 
9 Review of the 3rd Genera! Election in West Bengal " C.P.L, p. 96. 
7 Statesman, 3-3-62, 
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‘Self complacency in the Left. ^ ~~~ 
One of the principal causes of the -Leftist debacle in the last general 
_ election was their complacency about the Congress Party’s strength in 
Calcutta and neighbouring industrial centres. C. P. I. had to admit—° 
“ there was a sense of self-complacency in the party about our victory, 
especially in the party units in Calcutta, Howrah and 24-Parganas. This 
was one of the reasons for the defeats suffered by us. . . | That is why our 
election campaign started very late, especially in Cateutt, "B 


ps Logs 
od 


Increase in the Organisational. Strength of the Congress 


An important point in support of the Congress victory was its 
organisational. strength. Compared to 1952 and 1957 Congress revitalized 
its organisation tô a large extent in this State. Undoubtedly big busi- 
ness was a great ally of the Congress. National Press in, general lent its 
full support entirely in favour of ‘the. Congress. During the eampaign 
two large sized portraits of Dr.. Roy and the Prime Minister were 
exhibited in all the constituencies of the State. Inspite of its various 
weaknesses the party as a whole exhibited its unity. particularly. in the 
matter of loyalty to its leader. Laté Dr. Roy largely inspired. and 
influenced the electorate’ by , his outstanding personality. It may 
. be recalled ‘that in 1957 Dr. Roy won the election by a narrow margin 
of 500 votes only. His rival was a Muslim trade union leader—a 
C. P. nominee. In the present election he contested from two con- 
stituencies Chowringhee and Saltora (Bankura) and he was elected from 
both these constituencies by very big margin. (Both the rivals as in 1 the 
previous election were nominees of the GO. P. I). : 

In contrast to this the '' Left Alliance ” exhibited some inherent 
weaknesses. Particularly the main partner of the “ Alliance " the 
©. P. I: had to face several handicaps—(i) reaction of the 22nd Soviet ^ 
Congress and its impact on the core of the party—the middle class intelli- 
gentia, (ii) Rift inside the party on ideological questions, (iii) Popular 
resentment on the attitude of the party towards the Sino-Indian border 
dispute. Apart from these the partners themselves differed on issues 
like foreign policy, food and- agrarian questions. 


Malpractices and corruption. 


‘Another great hurdle that the Left parties as a whole had to face 
in this election was the malpractices and corruption that the ruling party 
adopted in some important rural and urban constituencies. The Staff 
reporter of the ‘‘Statesman’’ gave a graphic narration of one such mal- 
practices in the Kakdwip constituency. He writes—I gathered that she 


8 Review of the Third Genera] Election, p. 91, 
8—9085P—IX 
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had distributed several hundred ““ burkhas " for Muslim voters who were 
too poor to possess one but without which they would not be able to come 
out of their houses. i 

“She seemed to be the only candidate in the Constituency who 
had done her election campaign on motor vehicles and on the polling dày 
had a few ears and at least one motor launch at her disposal. "*?- 

í (Statesman, 17-2- 62). 

|. How official power ‘was nalis during the period of election -has 
been recently disclosed by the weekly Darpan. It publishes a facsimile 
of-a letter written by the 24-Parganas District Red Cross Society 
addressed to a very highly placed local Congress M.L.A. wherin it has 
been stated that 2,000 lbs. of -milk powder was supplied to him ‘in 
February, 1962 on his recommendation’ for ‘proper and fair distribution.’ 
But even after a year no returns were sent to the Society. 

. ^ -- -.. (Weekly Darpan, 15- 3-63). 

Further NE on ‘this _topic -are perhaps unnecessary. 

We find also similar picture elsewhere. - Prof. L. P. " Binha while 
analysing last election results observe—' The factors that account for 
weak position of the Left Vis- a-Vis the Congress are.— 

(a) the abuse of.their official position by various a KNA Ministers 

` (b) in some cases the official.. support to the Congress Candidates 
(c) promise of jobs and benefits. to individuals by the Congress 
(d) enormous visible and invisible money spent............ xu CER 
` (The Indian. Journal of Political Science, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 
Dee. . 1962, P. 870). 

We may pu conclude that although Congress was one again voted 
to power, there are-unmistaken signs of growing authoritarianism, false- 
hood and attempts to capture power by all sorts of unfair means. - These 
are portent dangers to our-democracy. Only united Left forces with a 
realistic and ‘stable alternative programme. can- save the challenge. -: 
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THE CULT OF SOMA. 
BHIKKU IHAGATA 


"Was Soma an intoxicating drink? Or,. was it a drink intended 

only for the gods, and therefore, indicative of a deeper symbolic significance ? 

` These are questions that interest all those engaged iv the study of the anéient 

Vedas and the civilisation and culture obtaining in those days.. And, the 

consensus of learned opinion has tended to reading a symbolic significance 

alone in this Soma drink and hold that it was not used as merely an intoxi- 

cating drink, but its symbolism lay in the meaning and significance of the 
gods of the Vedas. 

In an interesting | article of his- (vide ‘Kaye Lib. Bull. Vol. 10, 
pp. 90-105), Dr. C. Kunhan Raja ably- discusses this question and 
concludes that ‘neither traditional interpretation, nor conventional belief 
ever associated Soma with any intoxicating drink either in India or amongst 
Parsis ; there is no evidence to connect the custom with the Aryans ; the 
only hypothesis is that Soma was but a sacred drink for the gods’. And, 
in th. cours of biv study, many of the symbolism. involved in the 
concepts of the different gods of the Vedas are explained. 

In the Arya, (vol. I), we read : “Our Vedas are a mine of symbols of a 
splendid spiritual experience and knowledge. Every sacrifice to Agni was a 
sacrifice of man’s all to the Divine Will ; and the Soma juice is not merely an 
intoxicating drink or liquor. It is the symbol of the Wine. of Immortality. 
To the Christians the Wine . points to the heavenly feast; to the Sufis, 
Wine means spiritual knowledge or ecstacy, and the tavern is the inner- 
Shrine, where the initiate becomes drunk with joy. This is nothing but 
the inebriation of Reality.” But the facts available to us relating to the 
culture and practise of the Vedic Elders point to a very different conclusion. 

The Soma of the Vedas: The God Soma is the Indian equivalent 
of the Roman God Bacchus, and his Grecian counterpart, Dionysos, or the 
Egyptian version of Osiris—all of whom presided over their respective . 
Mystery-cults.. Next in importance to Agni, Soma holds the place of 
reverence.. In Rig Veda alone, about 120 hymns are addressed to Soma; 
the whole of the ninth chapter consists of hymns to Soma; Soma is also 
known as ‘Amrita’, thé Nectar; in a few of the later hymns of Rig Veda, 
Soma is identified with moon; but in the Atharva Hymns Soma decidedly 
refers to moon. The most important or the chief of the Rig Vedic rituals 
was the Soma Sacrifice, sometimes lasting even for woeks or months, covering 
a number of Full-moons. Because of its wonderful healing powers, of its 
capacity to bestow lasting joy and happiness upon all those that drink it, 
of its being the life and soul of all its worshippers and of its high medicinal 
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values, Soma was even addressed as the ‘King Soma’ and was accorded 
a place equal to Indra ; every word of praise in eloquent verses is showered 
on Soma for its high beneficial values. The preparation and the offering 
of Soma, the entire ritual of Soma Sacrifice, in which the Vedic Elders 
joined, had already become an important feature in Vedic customs. 

The gods of seasons and other gods were worshipped with Soma and 
Soma was offered to the Goddess of Night (AV. iii,10); King Soma, as 
the herb was known, was brought in huge cart-loads and songs in its praise 
were sung (RV. ix. 10.6); Seven Adhvaryus spirinkled the Holy Water 
over. these Soma (RV. ix. 10.6) ; then the herb was crushed in between two 
stones placed on ox-hide (RV. ix. 101.11) or pounded in a niortar and pestle 
(RV. i1.28.3.4) ; It was then placed on a sieve and pressed (RV. ix. 12.5); 
the Golden-Brown Juice was then strained through a woolen cloth (RV. ix. 
713.6); the Atbarvana Priests poured milk over it (RV. ix. 11.2) ; and stirred 
it well with their ten fingers (RV. ix. 8.4); it was then poured into wooden 
vats (RV. ix. 33.2) and placed on the altar (RV. v. 31.12). After being 
offered to the gods (RV. ix. 42.2) it was distributed in bowls to the priests 
gathered around, ‘like flies on honey’ (RV. vii. 32.2); this Soma-offering 
was made thrice a.day and along with each offering, a meal-ceke (Purodusa) 
was also offered (RV. iii 28); sometimes Soma wis mixed witl the meal. 
cake, cooked and offered (RV. iii. 32.2); Soma it was that inspired much 
of the poetry of the Rishis and the ‘Wise’. milk the unfailing stalks of this 
Divine Soma (RV. ix. 72.6). The word ‘MADA’ is found occurring in a 
number of places in the Rig Veda and always associated with Soma. The | 
word is obviously associated with the ‘acquisition of one’s cherished and 
much-desired objectives in life’ and refers to the mental-state, of ecstacy 
or joy, produced as a result of such acquisition. The chief.drink was Soma, . 
while Sura, a drink distilled from Barley or rice, is also mentioned ; ; the ^ 
AV. mentions a sweet drink called “Kilalam? (AV. iv. 11.0). - .. 7. 

Both Atharva Veda and the Satapatha Brahmana mention yet another: . 
drink--Parisrut—which was also an intoxicating drink, though different 
from Soma. Mahidara in his comm. on Vajasaneyi Samhita holds that 
this drink was prepared from flowers. It appears to have been a 
family drink, since it is mentioned twice in AV more as a family drink, a 
view held by Zimmer also. Katyayana Srauta Sutra explains its nature 

more elaborately. ' 

RV. i. 116, 7; x. 181, 4, 5; AV. iv. 34, 6, etc. passages refer to Sura’ 
favourably, while other passages—RV. vii, 86.6; viii. 2, 12; 21.14, ete-— 
spéak of the same with avowed disapproval. AV. even classifies this 
drink as evil (vi. 70.1) along with meat-eating and dieing. Men in the 
Sabha used this drink and it often gave rise to broils. Like MAN or à 
sort of ale, this appears to have been a strong drink. 

“Madhu” more precisely connotes Soma or milk (cf. RV. v. 1.19.9, ii,’ 
19.2, 84.5; 36.4 and RV. i.117.6; 169.4; 177.3, eto.). 
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There were three pressings a day and thé drinkers of Soma were sharply 
discriminated from those that did not drink. 

The cult of Soma is as old as the worship of Indra (RV. 111.48.2) ; and 
the Soma sacrifice is admittedly the oldest, assigned to about 5,000 B. C. 
(see Winternitz in “Calcutta Review" Nov.—1923). 

The Herb Soma: Originaly Soma was supposedly brought from 
the high mountains far away in the northern regions; Varuna, the Rain- 
god, it was held, had placed it so gods and only ‘qualified men’ may attain 
to it and possess it. This is now an extinct species—at least it is so held, 
though a few are inclined to identifying this rare herb as the ‘Ascelepias 
Ascida’ or even as the ‘Ephedra Intermedia of the Sikkim or Tibetan variety’ 
—T. V. Kapali Sastry in his ‘Further Lights’. maintains that there are 
- about 24 varieties of this Soma referred to. in the Rig. Veda, and it is apparent 
from at least one of these hymns that brahmins had: a special variety, far 
different from that drunk by those who were not ‘Dvijas’—twice-born. 
The herb, however, was always obtained from the distant Himalayas and 
beyond and was probably brought by the tribal or the ‘other-than-the 
Aryan’ people. < 

Sustruta's Ch. XXIX also speaks of these 24 varieties of Soma 
and their distinct features and it is also believed that the divine 
Herb grows its leaves, 15 in number, one after the other every day thus 
reaching to total on the Full-moon day and then starts shedding its leaves 
one by one daily till it reaches the New-moon day. In some places, the 
herb is said to be a creeper and found in rivers like the Sindhu. 
Kautiliya in his Artha Sastra, lays down that the king should allot sufficient 
lands for the cultivation of this herb by the brahmins for their sacrifices 
Some of the latest enquiries in the field reveal that this rare herb Soma | 
might still be found living in those inaccessible regions of the deeper 
Himalayas around Kashmir or the ‘Valley of Flowers’ on the northern 
ranges. 

Soma and Other Religions: The ‘Haoma’ of.the Zend Avesta is an 
exact copy of the Soma of the Vedas; as is,common knowledge, the rituals 

. obtaining in the Avesta are very much identical with those of the Vedic 
times. Their Mowra drinks are traced to ‘Bassia Latifolia’, which belongs 
to the Vedic age. The Old Testament refers to Noah drinking the wine ; 
later, the act of ‘transforming water into wine’ by Christ is a well-known 
miracle of the New Testament. Wine in Christianity symbolised the ‘water 
of life’ ; in the upper-Chamber, Christ, along with his disciples (the chosen 
ones) drank wine and declared that wine indeed was ‘his blood’ and thus 
the highest spiritual communion was established. The “Rucharist” 
is an elaborate ceremonial or a ritual with immense spiritual significance, 
the most important feature of which happens to be this ‘transforming of 
Wine into the blood of Christ’. As might be seen later in the present study, 
this originates from a Tantric cult practised in ancient India, 
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The “Gulshat-e-Raz” by Sad-Ud-Muhammed Shahbistri, an authori- 
tative work on the Islamic- Sufism, states that “Wine aid torch are the 
light of the knowers." | iss &re held to be cleansed by drinking the oup 
- of pure wine. |: l j 

Even in the Vedic times, that Soma was in reality a life-infusing 
Drink and that it was actually drunk by both brahmins and others is evident 
- from-many references; Kaegi cites passages from the Rig Veda where the 
" poets jestingly likens the awakening of the frogs and their croaking at the 
" commencement of the rainy seasons to the chantings. of the Soma Priests, 
` intoxicated with the drink's influence i` "like priests, attending the Soma- 
` offering, who- sit around the full-bowl, loudly singing, they shout aloud 
fike brahmins drunk with Soma" (RV. 7.103).-- This physical earth-earthy 
reality is conclusiv ly proved in the act of performance of Sautsamani 
Sacrifice ; (Taitt. Sam. ii. 3, 2, 6, 6 and Vaj. Sam. xix—xxi) ; the motive 
_ of this Sacrifice i is to expiate “the sin of excessive Soma- drinking” , achieved 
by vomitting AV. vii-3, 2 also mentions this. broths id 
f The Significance-of Soma: Soma, then, happens to be an m 
‘drink’ used in the Vedic times by the Elders and as drink, the Soma juice 
was drunk on especial occasions. ‘The word ‘Mada’ often. found in the 
Rg Veda used conjointly with Soma, as earlier noticed, meant and 'ex- 
pressly referred to only such “mental states of ecstasy and joy and delight 
as are resulting from a sense of possession.of one’s desires, of the fulfilment 
of one’s cherished objectives and yearned-for ideals. Such. possessions 
also included the acquisition of material or temporal gains as cows and 
wealth. This sober, ecstatic almost spiritual delights of the Vedic Elders, 
enjoyed out of Soma, is aptly referred to by this word ‘Madha’; the other 
kinds of drunkenness or inebrition or intoxication, involving sinpelastion 
- of mind or the senses, is referred to by the-word “Durmada’, -which is asso- 
-ciated with other lesser-drinks like ‘Sura and Kilalam. This ‘Madhba’ 
reference to the states of experience produced by Soma alone will suffice 
to show that Soma was not any of those lesser liquors but was itself highly _ 
l valuable, : immensely- potential Nectar, to be taken advantage of only on 
especial “needs ' and occasions, with all due knowlédge and. respect; for its 
value and worth. -The Ribhus, Maruts, the Yama or Angirasa became 
: eligible only on gaining proper initiation and admittance. That the Vedic 
Elders had developed, possessed a high degree of knowledge of the higher 
‘spiritual values, à “deep sense of thé Cosmic Law’and moral order, of. the . 
` Satyam and Ritam. is an established fact now; with such advanced moral 
sense and awareness of the- Cosmic. Laws and of- values Spiritual, those Elders 
could not hàve resorted -to any ordinary sort, o? 'drinking-bouts'; they 
rightly chose the divine Soma, discovered it among the sacred regions. of 
Himalayas | and they: ‘drank the Nectar-like Juice of this sacred Soma, only 
“and solely for purposes : ‘spiritual and divine, The ecstacy was divine 
ecstacy and the joy was divine too, STER Loo 035 
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The significance of Soma-juice niust ever be studied in the light of its 
Other accompanying ceremonials and rituals and thei: ‘significance, . its 
actual setting, the manner of its extraction and the mode of its offering, 
its nature of being an oblation sacred both to gods and to men,—amongst 
ien, the brabmins or the Elders, who were obviously initiates to the 
Wisdom of God. Studied apart and out of tune with all these, Soma might 
"render but a symbolic meaning, devoid of its real content, leaving the 
enquirer in the realm of abstract-symbolisms and vain justifications. 


In the Mystery-Teachings of the Tantric Schools of Kaula, 
there is a very important ritual of worship that involves the acquisition 
of what is known as ‘Vijaya’—Vijaya-grahana. The worshipper obtains 
the sacred ‘Ganja’ herb, Yeverentially cleanses this, purifies with Holy 
Water, chanting the prescribed Mantras or versicles—known as the ‘Amri- 
teswari Mantra’—and then prepares the ‘Elixir’ also in the prescribed 
manner, adding milk to the herbal juice and this prepared Elixir is offered 
to the Goddess as oblation. This constitutes one of the important rituals 
of the famous “‘Five-Ma’karas”, being the first Ma or *madbu' ; This parti- 
cular esoteric ritual or ceremonial worship of the Most High Goddess is 
never deemed complete without these five sacred ‘substances’ of Madhu, 
Matsya, Mamsya, Mudhra and Maithuna—the five Ma’karas and the occult 
spiritual significance of this ritual is revealed only unto those that are 
‘Initiates’ to the Mystery-Teachings. The two famous Tantric Scriptures; 
` The Maha Nirvana Tantra and the Kaularnava Tantra, both make special 
mention of this and devote chapters and verses. to the preparation, to the 

purifying of the herb and to the manner of offering this sacred Elixir. 


The Amriteswari Mantra itself is deemed as the noblest and best 
amongst such Mantras of high potency ; ; and it runs as follows :— 
*Amrite,  Amritodhbhave, ` Ainritavarsbini, Amritamakershaya, 
Siddbim me Debi, Sarvam me vasamanaya—Svaha !" 

- O Thou, Nectar of Immortality ; O Thou born of Amrita, O Thou 
that so bestows Amrita (Immortality), draw thy powers unto 
me, bestow on me all perfection and attract unto me all Harmony 
of the Universe !” ; 

The solemnity and sublime reverence that manifests itself ducing 
the ritual of the ‘Vijaya-Grihana’ can never be adequately expressed but 
it is one to be realised by the neophyte himself. On partaking of this, the 
neophyte is uplifted into realms of divine ecstacy and joy and soars high 
into avowedly mystical-states of Existence-Being and harmonises himself 
to the Everpresent Reality, the ee and Satyam, even as the Vedic 
Elders did. 

The Mudra here mentioned is the exact copy or substitute of 
the Purodasa mealcake of the Vedic times, and the entire cereo 
originates from those ancient Vedic ages. 
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In one of the works on native ‘Alchemy’—“‘Ananda ‘Khandam’ 
(published by the- Saraswathi Mahal Library) detailed: procedure for - 
` preparation of this: "Soma-Kalpa—a medicinal preparation intended for 
rejuvenation—is given andit is to be noted that many of the Ayurvedic 
medicines intended"for rejuvenation or for normal health are invariably 
found to be also ‘brain-tonics’; a particular mention must be made of 2 
prescription of the: Tamil Siddhas, known as the ‘Poornadhi Lehyam’, 
which, i$ is claimed confers both material or spiritual benefits as the 
patient desires ..it is capable of leading the user to either Yoga or Bhoga. 
Ganja constitutes the chief ingredient of this. ` In these we find a practical 
application of Soma identified as keta or Sukra-(RV. i-164-35). Soma is rasa 
and rasa is ojas, the very life-principle behind both brawn and. brain. 

"Thus, it may be seen that the intrinsic value or worth. of the herb 
itself was ever divine and noble, but whetherit was an ‘intoxicating drink’ 
or an Elixir of Life, a Nectar of Immortality depended on the type..of 
people who partook of its juice, on theit subjective moods and ethical 
qualifications or Psychological fitness and attitudes. 

Regarding the ‘drunken-consciousness’ William James, eminent psycho- 
logist, writes: “The power of alchohol over mankind is unquestionably 
due to its power to stimulate the mystical faculties of human nature, usually 
crushed to earth by the cold facts and dry criticisms of the sober hour. Tt 
is in fact the great exciter of. tho ‘Yes’ function in man. It makes him 
for the moment one with truth. It is part of the deeeper mystery and 
tragedy of life that whiffs-and gleams of something that we immediately 
recognise as excellent should be vouchsafed to so many of us only in the 
fleeting earlier phases of what in its totality is so degrading a poison...... 
The drunken-consciousness is one bit of the mystical consciousness, and 
our total opinion of it must find its place in our opinion of the whole.” 
(See: “Var. of. Rel Experience") This is a truly significant remark, 
throwing much valuable light on the important question of the 
drinking habits of our Vedic Elders. | 

It is common knowledge that alchoholic-drinks do not in all cases 
induce such of these mystical faculties to function in man ; the effects of such 
drinks obviously depend upon the emotional make-up and predispositions 
and mental states of the user. It is only where there is already some 
development of moral-sense, of interior understanding, of the higher spiritual 
values and of a fleeting glimpse of other-than-normal states of conscious- 
ness, that alcoholic drinks stimutale the mystical faculties and . open 
out the ‘doors of perception’. The ancient Vedic Seers and Mystics, whose 
spiritual creative-Genius manifested itself in the form of such divinely- 
inspired—utterances of the sacred Upanishads, knew well from their personal 
study and observation of the nature of those mystical consciousness 
they often received, that these ecstatic trance-states of Existence-Being 
and inward joy, delight and exhileration inspired and infused in them 
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by the sacred Soma Juice assuredly belonged to a greater and much larger 
expanded Existence-Being and Omni-awareness; such extension 
and expansion of interior awareness truly uplifted | them and - 
attuned. them to the Cosmic Harmony and the eternal Rhythm of the 
' Universe—the Rhythm and Satyam of the Vedas. In normal conditions 
of life, these states of mystical consciousness were not available to them 
nor was their any other means to open and tear the ‘Golden Veil’ apart ; 
the discovery of the Amrita of Soma is rightly deemed as the Blessing 
bestowed on them by God Himselt; it is only in fitness of times of 
degeneration that man today should thus in his frantic efforts to secure 
and possess the "Kingdom of Heaven’ take recourse to such base ‘tamasic’ 
drugs like Mescalin, etc. With the divine Soma, the tree is known by its 
fruits, indeed ! 

The Tantric tradition of the Mystery- Teachings have it that "none 
can succeed in attaining to perfection by means of ardous askesis and 
penances, painful and difficult ; but by tbe mere satisfaction of-those-normal 
and” natural” desires— Darmaair rudha kama—that are native to man’s 
Existence-Being, this Tripti-or the summum b. num of life is easily avtained.” 
(Guhya Samaja Tantra); again: in regard to the injunctions concerning 
the Five Makaras, "the Kaula Dharma—the Way of the Kaula School— 
is verily like finding one's way into a deep forest; even by the Yogis is 
it difficult tó traverse. Bythose very means that bring the downfall of 
*normal" *common' people (the un-Initiates), the great Liberation is attained 
by the Kaula-Initiates, when appropriately used." 


“Yenaiva pathanam dravyaih Mukthisthenaiva saadbakaih ; 
Kaula Dharmo paramaghahano Yoginaamapi agamyah ;” 
3 (—Matha) 

Again: “The neophyte should drink, drink and drink again; falling 
to the ground and arising again, should he repeatedly indulge 
in drinking—until he gains ‘insight’, Self-awareness and 
self-cómpósure and no longer “falls to the vid but with- 
stands all and everything." 

This last quoted verse happens to be the key to the'Kaula spiritual 
_ practices involving the use of Soma or the sacred Wine. The Para- 

nanda Matha again holds: ; 

“He alone is deemed a Kaula who ever delights in his Self-awareness 

. and in the. inward Harmony, but all the while indulges in 

2 Madhu-drinking.” 

The Yous Sutras of Patanjali declares that these super-normal, 
mystical states of Existence-Being might be attained even by the employing 
of ‘Oushadas’ or medicaments. ; 

_ In the ‘Symposium’, Plato gives us a description of Socrates and his 
powers of endurance of the so-called evils, indulging which normal, 
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common men succumb to their influences and do not recover. “Socrates 
never drank much willingly”, reports Alcibiades, “but when he ever did 
: on challenge, be conquered all even in that to which he was least accustomed ; l 
and what was more astonishing, no person ever.saw Socrates drunk either 
then or any time before; but that night, together in the company of. 
Aristophanes and Agathon, Socrates sat the whole night out drinking and 
conversing, till, in the early hours of the morning, the other two fell asleep,: 
tired and exhausted. Socrates calmly went away, washed himself and 
having spent the day there in the accustomed manner, went bome in the 
evening." Thus, Socrates, who was given to trance states often, once again 
revealed that ‘‘Self-awareness” indeed is the key to life's Mastery. It is 
the presence or absence of this very Self-awareness, the Poise within that 
constituted, the chief difference between the sub-conscious and super-. 
conscious intimations, the instincts and the intuition in man. 


The Kashmir Tantras hold that the one special characteristic or 
distinction in.a Yogi, as compared to the common people is that "whereas 
the subject-object contact is common to all, with the Yogi, there is ever 
an accompanying  Self-awareness...... (—gràhya grahaka Samvittih 
Samanya Sarvadehinana| yoginamtu viseshoyam Sambandhe Sávadhanata |) 
(Pratyabhignyas Hridayam). The enlightened Sages and Seer-Mystics of 
the Vedie Ages, the Elders of the Mystery-Teachings rightly therefore, 
resorted to the drinking of the Amrita of SOMA juice. 

“For its wonderful efficacy and potency in producing and sustaining 
those mystical awareness and helping the expansion and “extension 
of man’s native Existence-Being, for its capacity to bestow on its user the 
Nectar of Immortality by infusing into man’s interior endocrinal glands 
and vital centres fresh life, vigour a rejuvenating force, this Soma was 
rightly identified with the Moon—the Vedas declare that tha moon 
emanated from the Cosmic Mind : 


*"Ohandramah mariaso jaatah” ! 


Moon is the presiding-Deity over the natural functions in man; 
it represents the Mother-principle in Nature ; also it represénts the natural 
processes requisite for survival, those important endocrinal gland-system 
and exerts its influence upon the control and proper working of the vital 
centres, sustaining growth and nourishment. Astro- logical doctrines 
lay down that the Moon in any horoscope has bearing on the emotional 
make-up and personality of the man. It is Moon that so ensures the 
natural Harmony, Rhythm and Poise in Man’s Existence- Being, and the 
Soma that so procured this natural any indeed was also the 
Soma-Moon ! 

Symbolic identification of Soma with Moon occurs much later and its 
significance can be noticed only in the light of certain other *Moon-Myths' 
—especially of his marriage with Tara and the birth of Budha. MMe. 
Blavatsky sheds important light on this myth (Secret Doctrine, Vol. 2). 
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"Brihaspati as Brahmanaspati is the very personification of Karma-Kanda, 
the ceremonial-ridden religion ; and Tara, his legally-wedded wife, is the 
presiding deity over tongue, the tongue. that utters the Mantras of 
Karma-Kanda. Itis Tara ‘dissatisfied with Brihaspati and longing for 
satisfaction that so extends her overtures to Moon—Soma, thus revealing her - 
: yearning for ‘initiation’ into the ‘gupta-vidya’, the esoteric teachings of 
the Karma-Kanda rituals, since their mere conduct alone will not have 
bestowed this wisdom. It is Moon as Soma here that unites with Tara 
‘secratly’, and out of this ‘union’ is born Budha, the Gnosis ; The ‘marriage’ 
of Moon as Soma with Tara as Vak brings forth the birth of occult-wisdom 
in Budha. Budha is not the progeny of the ‘dead-letter code’ of ritualistic . 
. religion symbolised in Brihaspati ; But Budha, when born, is so beautiful 


that even Brihaspati claims him as his own, meaning of which i is . too clear 
and self-revealing ! 


“Q Thou King Soma; Be gracious unto us! 
0 Soma, ( Guardian of our bodies, make thy dwelling in every 


member ! 
TO Divine Soma, though we transgress thy firm decree so often 


be thou merciful unto us, gentle and kind! 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 
a ICONOGRAPHY- 


DIPAKCHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 


Iconography is a science which is mainly. concerned with the study 
of the forms and. ideals of the icons or images of the divinities.’ 
In ancient India. there. were three main religions, viz. ' Brahmanism 
(i.e., the so-called Hinduism), Buddhism and Jainism. Each’ of these: 
religions had a well-filled pantheon of various gods and goddesses. `- 'To 
identify properly the icons or images of these numerous gods and goddesses 
and to recognise their respective religious {label a sound knowledge of 
iconography is needed. Iconographie study, in fact, enables us to 


ascertain the religious affiliation and the exact identification of the—images ~~~ 


of the divinities; -and- helps us to understand the ideal and ideology of the 

| particular faith to which the images of the divinities belong. As a matter 
of fact, the study of iconography is but an indispensable prerequisite 
for understanding the religions of ancient India. 


A comparative study of the images of Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jaina 
deties reveals interesting information about the nature and spirit of the 
inter-religious relations in the ancient period of Indian history. The 
information thus gathered can be stated under three heads: (a) Inter- 
change of icons, (b) Sectarian rivalry, (c) Reconciliation and Synoretism. 


The study of iconography reveals that a free and frequent exchange 
of concepts underlying divinities of the different sectarian religions took 
place in aricient India. This exchange and interchange of ideas led to the 
absorption of deities of a particular ‘religion into another, The Jainas 
took into their fold such Brahmanical deities like Lakgmi, Sarasvati, 
Parvati, Indra and  Kárttikeya. ^ Padmapüni Avalokitegvara, the 
celebrated Bodhisattva of the Buddhists, is iconographically and ideo- 
logically indebted to the Brahmanical god Vignu', while such aspects 
of the Bodhisattva as Simhanada, Nilakantha, Halahala and Padma- 
narttegvara are mere adaptations of Siva. Such Vajrayana Buddhist 


1 Teonography 4s closely related to artistic studies, and ancient Indian art 
being basically religious we discuss in this article the scope and importance of 
the study of the images of gods and goddesses only. 


2 The Indian Buddhist Iconograghy (Second edition) by Dr. B. T. Bhattacharyya, 
Introduction. 


3 Dr. Bhattacharyya, op. cit, Introduction! B. C. Bhattacharyya, Jaina 


Iconography ; Dr. J. N. Banerjea, The Develcpment of Hindw Iconography (Seconc 
edition) pp. 561 ff. 


4 Dr. Pom op. cit., pp. 558. 
5 Ibid., pp. 558. 
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deities like Heruka, Jambhala and Marie have been identified as the 
Buddhist - counterparts of the Brahmanical deities like Siva, Kuvera, 
Vaigravana and Aiirya, respectively." Another interesting revelation of 
the study of iconography is that the Vajrayana goddesses like Janguli, 
Mahaeinatürü, Vajrayogini and Nairatma were greatly responsible for the 
origin of the Brahmanical deities like Manasi, Tara, Chinnamasta and 
Kali, respectively." Mo 
The presence of Brahmanical deities. in Buddhist iconology and 
vice versa is but one aspect of the information gathered from the study 
of iconography. The Buddhists, in order to exhibit the superiority of 
their gods and goddesses over those of the Brahmanical faith, designed 
several deities showing disrespect and ill-treatment to the Brühmanieal 
deities. There are numerous examples of Vajrayana Buddhist images 
which betray this bitter feeling of sectarian rivalry. In the Buddhist 
Mandalas also Brihmanical ` deities are generally assigned either a sub- 
ordinate position or a humiliating role. The Brahmanists, "however, 
` never disgraced any god belonging to the alien faith, on the contrary | 
they placed Buddha amongst the ten Avataras of Visnu. The absence 
of iconographie evidene» of any anti-Buddhist feeling of the Brühmanists 
can be explained by the fact that the Brahmanists had, within them, 
fivo se starian divisions, viz., Saiva, Sakta, Vaisnava, Saura and Ganapatya, 
and as such they were more concerned with their own sectarian rivalry, 
the extant iconographic documents of which are not few and far between.!^ 


From the stu:y of iconography we, however, know that this feeling 
of sectarian rivalry did no} last long. Attémpis were soon made at the 
reconciliation and rapprochement between the rival creeds. A liberal 
religious outlook was the outcome of this attempt. Sectarian rivalry 
- gradually yiel led place to cult-syncretism and such a ‘syncretistic tendency 
is very interestingly illustrated by a fairly large number of mediaeval 
sculptures." 


The study of iconography also contributes many other information 
about the religions of ancient India. The nature of representation of the 
icons of divinities is sometimes indicative of the prevalent rites and 
rituals of the religions to which the icons belong. Many vajrayana 
Buddhist icons illustrate the idea of the Union of Prajía and Upaya 
(ie., the Union of the male and female principles)", and these: 
representations are, in fact, the iconographic corroboration of the literary 


$ Ibid., pp. 559 ff. 

7 Ibid., pp. 560 n. ' 

8 Ibid., pp. 540; and Nispannayogivali, pp. 20 ff. 

3 Nigpannayogivali (Gaekwad Oriental Series, Volume © IK), pp. 20 ff, 
10 Dr, Banerjea, op. cit., p. 5. 
n Ibid., pp. 544 ff. 
2 Dr, Bhattacharyya, op. cit., figs. 14, 15, 43 and 44. 
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evidence for the prevalence of the sexo-yogie practice in Buddhist tantric 
rituáls.* It is very interesting to note in this connection that the study 
of iconography nob only gives us new information which is otherwise 
unknown, -but also helps us to testify the authenticity of the information 
gathered: from other sources. The -study of this subject also enables 
us to know and appreciate the extent to which the various rule ., 
principles of art and iconography, as expressed in different ar 
texts, were actually put into practice.**- 

The study of iconography can also acquaint us with useful informa- 
tion about the political history of ancient India. Imaves of the 
divinities sometimes contain inscriptions giving us not only the names 
of the donors of the images and of the sovereigns during whose reign and 


‘regime they were made, but also the dates which materially help us-in the 


reconstruction of little known or obscure periods of history. Moreover, 
images often show veritable signs of extra-Indian artistic influence. If we 
can ascertain the provenance and chronology of these elements of foreign 
art, then it will not be altogéther impossible for us to know when and with 
which countries India had her contact in the ancient. phase of her history.!5 


Images of divinities are sometimes illustrative of the social and 
cultural traits of the contemporary people. Varahamihira states : “An 
image should be represented in such a way that its equipment, dress, 
ornaments and outward form be in agreement with the country” 
(desanurüpa-bhüsana-veáülenkara-mürttibhih karyya).2® It transpires from 
this statement that the ‘physical features, dress and ornaments of the 
images are, in fact, indicative of those of the people of the country to 
which the image-maker ‘belonged. Thus an ‘intelligent study of icono- 
graphy may reveal interesting information about the social and 
cultural traits of the people who made and worshipped the images. - 


In the field of artistic studies iconography has probably the 
greatest importance. Images of the divinities are sometimes found in 
accompaniment with a replica of miniature shrine, the design of the 
pedestal and of the temple-like, superstructure of which is probably 


illustrative of that of the ground plan and of the elevation of the 


3 Buddhist Tantric iiis like Guhyasamija Tantra, Jtanasiddhi of IÍndrabhüti, 
Prajfiopayavinis$cayasiddhi of Anaigavajre. and Hevajratantra of Kambala and 
Padmavajra, etc betray the prevalence of this tantric ritual. 


M Dr, Banerjea, op. cit, Chapter VIII, discusses how ancient texts on canons 
of iconometry were followed by the image-makers, and the Appendix of the book 
reveals interesting information relevant to this point. 


15 Hellenistic influence on Gandha&ra Buddha images is evident, and Indian 
influence is vital in the art of Java, Cambodia, Bali, Sumatra, Burma, ete. This 
goes to show that Indis had her contact with the Hellenistic countries on the one 
hand and the countries of South-East Asia on the other, in the different phases of her 
history. 


18 Brhatsamhita, Chapter 57, Verse 29, 
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actual shrines which contained the images, Thus in course of his 
Studies a student of iconography often comes across some unknown 
but significant architectural designs, a critical and analytic study of 
which may ‘add new and startling information to our existing knowledge 
of ancient Indian architecture. It is also possible for a student of 
iconography to gather valuable information about the technique of 
ancient Indian painting while studying the painted images on the 
Patas, banners and illustrated  manuscripts.* The importance of the 
Study of iconography ean also be emphasised in view of its association 
with sculptural studies. Images, both in painting and sculpture, demon- 
strate the excellence or decadence of art in different Places at different 
times. . 

The study of ancient Indian art is never complete when it has 
reference only to the technical side. The meaning and significance of 
the content of ancient Indian art should also be properly understood for 
a complete and scientific study of that art. The image of a South Indian 
Nataraja Siva or the Celebrated Buddha image at Sarnath, in spite of 
their technical excellence, would not have probably been entitled to the 
same type of appreciation of the art critics, as they are crowned with at 
present, if the idea and ideology underlying these two objects of art had 
remajned uninterpreted. It ie worthy of mention in this connection that 
a fair knowledge of iconography is -indispensable for interpreting correotly 
' the theme or content of ancient Indian art. - 

The -above discussion will perhaps lead the reader to the inevitable 
conclusion that iconography, like epigraphy, numismatics and other 
branches of archaeology, is of immense importance in the study of 
ancient Indian history and culture. The study of iconography. is essential 
and indispensable for every student of Archaeology in particular. Icono- 
graphy, in fact, is a veritable key to the vast storehouse of ancient Indian 
history and culture. 

1 How ancient Indian architectural designs may be reconstructed from the 
-study of the temple-like annexe of some images has been discussed by Prof. S. K. 
Saraswati in the History of Bengal (Dacca Univ. Pub.), Vol. I, Chapter on 
Architecture, pp. 497 ff. 

18 A number of illustrated Buddhist manuscripts, useful both to a student 
of Iconography and of Painting, have been deseribed by Mm. H. P. Sastri (A descrip- 
tive catalogue of Sans. Mss. in the govt.ecollection under the care of the Asiatic 


Society of Bengal, Vol. I); R.L, Mitra (The Sans. Buddhist Literature of Nepal) 
and C. Bendall (Catalogue of Buddhist Sans. Mss. in the Univ. Library, Cambridge). 
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EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL PROCESS 


M. C. Grose 


Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University 


The comprehension of the intimate relation between Hducation 
and the social life of man in all the stages of his: mareh of develop- 
ment, starting from his earliest primitive days, has helped the forma- 
tion of our correct notion regarding Education. Modern Education 
has been greatly enriched by the introduction of elements of Sociology 
into Education: Writings of eminent Educationisís like Stanley. 
Hall-and John Dewey, who have interpreted Education from the 
point of view of Sociology have changed. the character of our concept 
of Education. Education has gained a new meaning and signi- 
ficance on account of its being closely associated or kangg naked with 
sociological elements. _ à 

As a social process Education seaks to - achieve: the “development 
of man and his society; and in fact all forms of advancements of 
man, including the building up of patterns of his culture and civiliza- 
tion, have been directel by his Education. Education is an eternal 
affair iu the life of man ; as an unconscious process it reigned supreme 
in his life even during the paleolithic days of his existence. Long 
afterwards when man becamie conscious of the process and its im- 
plications he had already-been half-educated. : 

Human society lives and grows through communication. And 
as the fundamental function of Education is to communicate Educa- 
tion is the supreme agency which maintains the continuity of human 
culture and civilization. Apart from the distinctly conscious processes 
of learning and teaching, there. are also countless processes which 
silently, indirectly and often even unconsciously, transmit ideas, 
notions, thoughts and knowledge in human social groups; the basic 


motive of all’ these processes is to make communications’ either for 
the renewal or for the spread and growth of knowledge, technique, 


habit and attitude of man. Education truly should foster all 
the processes which keep up the conn EY and the growth of all social 
knowledge and culture. . 

Civilization is a social'condition which can neither stay nor 
grow without communication. But the process of communication is 
à process of coordination ; it communicates old experiences and 
gathers new ones for preservation, 
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The basis of human culture is social heritage; and civilization 
is the outwarl expression of the condition of society after the lapse 
ofa particular stage of its development. By civilization we also 
mean the process by which people become civilized. Civilization 
then, is a condition as well as a process of human society. The 
march of civilization is a reality which has hardly been properly 
explained. There are social thinkers who consider it to be like the 
evolution of higher life from lower forms ‘through a continuously 
progressive line but they openly confess that they do not know the 
reason as to why the progress of evolution and the march of civiliza- 
tion take place. The concept of vital coordination makes both the 
movement of evolution and of civilization appear natural for it con- 
siders them as the effects precipitated by the working of the urge 
of eoordination which is eternal in the world of the living. : 

The words culture and civilization are generally used to indicate 
various shades of different meanings; but the most significant point 
to seize is that they are never identical. Culture gives us: an indica- 
tion of the inner mind of a tribe or a nation ; it speaks of the nature 
of ideas, thoughts, institutions, habits, attitudes; actions, feelings 
and inspirations of people. Th? characteristic manifestations of 
different cultures therefore, are found in their Art and Craft, Mytho- 
logy and Literature, Religion and Morals, Philosophy and the quest 
of life and the like, which are the creations of man and his mind. 
Every stage of human development has its culture; even the most 
primitive people have their culture. And we thus, speak of primitive 
and other forms of culture. Civilization begins at a higher stage of 
the. development of culture; Sociologists generally have it that 
human civilization began with the practice of agriculture along with 
the organization of communities. The idea is not untrue; but the 
real. condition which started the beginning of civilization was the 
condition which created the spirit of cooperation as a permanent 
entity amongst members of groups. When man took to agriculture 
and changed his activities of the food-gathering stage to those of the 
stage of food-production he naturally had to develop his spirit of co- 
operation, for it was indispensable for the pursuit of agriculture. 
It is reasonable to accept the idea that the transition of man from 
the food-gathering to the food-producing stage first took place in 
Egypt where the peculiar manner of the occurrence of the flood of 
the Nile Valley led ancient Heston to take to agriculture in a 


1 Elsworth Huntington—M ainspring of Civilization, p. 8. 
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natura] and easy way.? And as facilities for agricultural pursuits 
were copious in the vicinity of flood-bearing rivers the earliest agri- 
cultural communities sprang ‘also in the river valleys of the Tigris, 
the Euphrates and the Indus. . Rivers were intimately connected 
“with the rise and growth of civilization ; it was their impetus to 
agricultural activities which initiated the start and the beginning of 
the march of human civilization. : These regions could become centres 
of early civilization because of the gifts of these rivers. They 
supplied alluvial clay which .not only increased the fertility of the- 
soil but also formed the basic material for the construction of mud- 
houses, bricks and earthen pots of various kinds. But for the growth 
‘of the art of making pottery agriculture -would never have received 
the impetus it did for its development; the art of making pottery 
` Supplied materials ‘in the form of bowls and jars for storing and 
preserving grains against climatic changes and attacks of rats and 
insects. Relief from the struggle of the food-gathering stage, which 
“generated a sense of security and afforded leisure turned the mind of 
man to aesthetic creations; paintings appeared on pottery. Speci- 
mens of lavishly decorated. pieces of. pottery have been excavated 
from all the great river valleys which nurtured esrly civilizations in 
Egypt, Sumer, Elam, Mohenjo-daro and in certain other regions. 
“There was another gift which rivers presented to man during the 
early stages of his development.’ Egyptians made their . earliest 
records on rhind papyrus obtained from the papyrus plant which grew 
in marshy places on the bank of the. Nile. But to Babylonians the 
abundance of clay of a fine quality in the plains of Babylonia afforded 
an opportunity for utilizing it for preparing their peculiar written 
records. All these materials for writing could be obtained directly 
or indirectly because of the presence of flood-bearing rivers in these 
regions; rivers then, were not a little responsible for encouraging 
the march of human civilization. Egypt is considered to be the 
cradle. of human civilization not only because it began with agri- 
cultural activities but also because it could advance its civilization 
to a considerable extent with the aid of the development of the Spar 
of cooperation. 

The Nile Valley demandeá a high degree ot team-work for 
constructing and utilizing devices for irrigating fields for: agriculture ; 
the lesson which these inhabitants learnt in ‘connection with’ their 


2 T, Cherry: The Discovery of E TI AK plaid Association. for Advance- 
ment of Science, 1991. (Professor Cherry also read ths paper before the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society in that year.) 
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struggle for the procurement of food proved to be a boon for it was 
the transfer of this spirit of cooperation to other phases of life which 
marked the beginning of real civilization in human society. Apart 
from the development of the spirit of cooperation and the consolida- 
tion of ‘social bonds arising out of permanently settled community- 
life the vocation of agriculture afforded peculiar types of hard labour 
and leisure, which were always filed with hopeful expectations of 
the bounties of the soil Regularity of work and leisure and the 
development of new feelings in his life changed the entire outlook 
of man; he learnt to take advantage of forethought. And it was 
in connection with his foresight that man could take to a world of 
new forms of mental coordinations out of which grew not only his 
laws and conventions but all'his Art, Religion, Mythology, Philosophy 
and Science. 

. Civilization, after all, is a creation of the mind of man. It grew 
out of countless forms of coordinations, both physical and mental. 
We speak often of civilization as if there is only one form of human 
civilization. Forms of civilization are many so that it is not impro- 
per to speak of civilizations. These civilizations are different because 
they are based upon different ideas, ideals and outlooks. There has 
never been yet a civilization which is based completely upon reason, 
justice and truth ; ‘it is found on the other hand that fond imagina- 

. tions and wishful thinking of people have shaped the patterns of 
civilizations differently. And there have been civilizations which 
have passed into blind ‘alleys. Limitations of avenues for fresh 
coordinations have forced human social groups to encounter these 
blind alleys. And the reason why there have appeared diverse patterns 
of culture and why civilizations have progressed differently, some ` very 
rapidly and some very slowly and falteringly, is because cultures and 
civilizations bear the stamp of the influences of those who build them 
and subsequently guide their destiny, directly or indirectly. 

Cultures and civilizations are human creations ; but they assume 
their natural shapes under the pressure of coordinated elements from 
the heredity, environment and cultural endowments including cultural 
heritage of the people who happen to create them. Of these inherited 
traits and qualities and physical environmental conditions are 
constant; but cultural endowments which are variable may be ex- 
panded, organized and coordinated in such a way that they may 
serve to enrich and develop the culture and expedite the march of 
the true civilization of human society. . And it is through Education 
that man can increase the wealth of his cultural acquisitions ; it is 
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Education through which he can guide the course of the progress 
and the destiny of his civilization. 

Ideas, ideals and inspirations are the KAN in social life, 
which act as directing forces not only for the formation of patterns 
of culture but also for the progressive march of civilization. But 
the concept of cultural endowment is held. to include all these and 
many more. Thus all forms of social knowledge, skill, concepts, 
thoughts, ideas, ideals and inspirations are the veritable contents of 
the cultural endowments of man. They are all mental entities: but 
they continue to live through the process of communication. It has 
been suggested that the growth of man’s ability to fabricate tools 


has eliminated the biological phase of physical evolution from his 


life. It is not the development of the capacity to make tools in man 
but the growth of the power to make systematic mental coordinations 
in his conscious life that has made physical evolution unnecessary 
for him. Of course the power to construct tools must have developed 
only when man gained “the capacity to make systematic mental co- 
ordinations. : 

Records of aims of Education are found only in the writings of 
Educators and Philosophers ; but man in society indirectly developed 
the concept of Education by the developmerit of his ideal of life. The 
ideal of Education grew out of man’s ideal of life." Opinions regard- 
ing Education changed along with the change of the ideal of the 
life of man.- There is therefore, a diversity of opinions regarding 
the aim of Education. Education of the future however, will not 
limit itself to teaching only traditional ‘and formal studies. but .will 
open and expand its agencies for communicating all forms of knowledge, 
skill, attitude and emotions that are necessary for the healthy growth 
of human civilization. -, ° "abe 

.The.coordinational aim of Education enjoins upon us .to accept 
the idea that’ man himself can guide the course of his culture and 
civilization and shape his own destiny through Edueation ; it suggests 
also: that through Education he can eliminate the blemishes: and 
unhealthy traits and tendencies of: his society and effect the mental 
development of man and his society... Philosophy and Sociology 
again are the subjects ‘which are essential and indispensable from 
the point of view of the consideration of certain other worthy 
developments of the life of man. Education which’ seeks 
development must not therefore, be kept aloof from these subjects. 
A coordination of Education, Philosophy and. Sociology will not 
only ‘enrich our concepts regarding the ends and the means of human 
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development but will also achieve the natural growth of each of these 
subjects. i i 2 vs 2 l 
No subject can reach its perfection without an aid from 
Philosophy. Science and Philosophy which are generally considered 
differént from the point of view of their aims and methods are not 
really antagonistic; they on the other hand supplement each other. 
Even metaphysical speculations are not detrimental to the growth 
of Science ; they are necessary for it. Neither Science nor Philosophy 
can become complete and perfect without the aid of the other. 
Education and Philosophy in a significant sense belong. together ; 
one of the most cogent reasons for holding this view is that both of 
them grew out of social] needs and consiserations. And as both of 
them seek to effect the welfare of man in society Philosophy of Educa- 
tion is truly a branch of General Philosophy and Education a branch of 
Sociology. The idea suggested by Harris? to the effect that no Philo- 
sophy of Education is fundamental if it is not based upon Sociology 
seems to be a piece of Pedagogic wisdom. The detachment of 
Education from Philosophy was effected for putting an emphasis upon 
the importance of experimental aspects and practical applications of 
Education. The separation had its utilities ; but it also invited certain 
unnatural conditions. Education by losing its natural companionship 
with Philosophy lost one of its chief sources of inspiration. But 
Education can gaiu its real significance and natural vitality for growth 
only if Philosophy and Education are coordinated. It is this coordina- 
tion which can give Education its true interpretation and its 
dynamic capacity for directing the life of man. Fichte in his classic 
Address to the German, Nation spoke of the importance of Philosophy 
in Education and of the interaction between the two. ^ His idea of 
the existence of an interaction between Philosophy and Education is 
for obvious reasons, extremely interesting from the point of view of 
the concept of natural coordination of Philosophy and Education. 
There is no important branch of Philosophy which has not been 
found useful in some phase or other of Education ; and of all the 
branches Idealism bas been of supreme value and importance in the 
field of Education. Idealism in some form or other is found in 
various phases of human thought and speculation. And the supremacy 
of the mind is an accépted fact in the field of Education because 
Education after all, is the education of the mind of man. And 


3 Educational Review, June, 1898, Vol. 6, No. 1, p. 84. 
4 Vide Address to the German Nation - (by J. G. Fichte), 
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according to the concept of vital Coordination it is the mind which 
effects all forms of growth in the world of the living. . 

‘No detachment of Education from Sociology or Sociology from 
Education however, has ever been made consciously ; artificial develop- 
ments and narrow specializations of Education have obscured its 
natural setting and sociological perspective. The idea that all Educa- 
tional processes take place under social conditions and that only social : 
forces are responsible for the generation of these processes has been 
easily forgotten under the strain of observations and experimentations 
regarding the solution of those attractive and immediate problems . 
which really promise no extensive use in the life of man in 
general. As all Educational concerns are coordinated or naturally 
associated with social conditions of man the best interpretation of 
Education is its sociological interpretation. "e 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


An Experiment in Education—By Sybil Marsha!l. University Press, 
Cambridge, 1963. 

This is a teacher's handbook and is partly autobiographical as 
Mrs. Sybil Marshall was a teacher in the Kingston County Primary School 
in Cambridgeshire which was a one-teacher school. As she was alone there 
she taught her children everything including art, yet Mrs. Marshall is not a 
trained art teacher. She was more concerned with the training to face life 
than with winning competitions. However, she has acquired_a national 
reputation as an art teacher and painting from her school have won prizes 
in exhibitions organised by London newspapers and have travelled over 
the U.S.A. Marshall calls her method a ‘symphonic method’ and according 
to her art takes its rightful place as an element in the whole business of 
education. “It links with all other strands, specially the teaching of 
reading. It is bound up with the whole process of seeing, under- 
standing and expressing. It is a natural activity.” 

This book, which contains several plates, which are the art works of 
children of various age groups between 4} and 11 years and some beauti- 
ful poems composed by them on Spring, the Sky, In the Country, Cows, By 
the Brook, a Country Dance at Sunset, etc. aptly illustrates how the 
dynamic of play-situations may be used to pne educational activity of 
the highest order. 


The. Right to Life—By Norman St. John Stevas. Published by Hodder 
and Stoughton, St. Paul's Home, Warwick Lane, London E.C. 4. pp. 128. 
Rs. 2/06. 

The. writer is a barrister, a television commentator and a leading. 
spokesman oh matters of Christian concern. He is also the author of ‘Life, 
sath and the Law,’ which has acquired some celebrity. This book deals 
with such questions as-—'*Have mothers the right to kill their babies if they ; 

are hopelessly deformed ? Should abortion be to ‘ated by the State? 
Has society the right to kill any of its members under v ‘circumstances ? 
Has the individual human being the right to live abso. 2 and without 
limit ?" Mr. Stevas has given adequate answers to all tu:se troubling 
questions. He concludes—"the right to life is one of fundamental values on 
which western society has been built. Through its lawa society protects 
life from the moment of its conception in the womb until at the moment 
of death the principle of life has left the body. This respect for human 
life is not based -on any felicific calculus, on any attempt to balance the 
pleasure and the pain that may come to a human being during his span . l 
of life, but on the plain fact that the life to be protected is human life and 
therefore sacred.” The book is worthy of careful reading by leaders of our 
society. l 
A - B.K, 
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, Ourselves 


"Duis OF PROFESSORS KSHITISHPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAY 
AND SISIR KUMAR MITRA 


| In quick succession the University of Caleutta has lost two very 
distinguished scholars who greaily increased the reputation of this 
"University in the world of letters and science. Professor Kshitishprasad, 
after a distinguished career in Calcutta and im Cambridge, devoted 
himself in the prime of his life, to political pursuits. But he very 
‘soon realised that an academic life had more attractions for him. He 
returned to his first love—Science,- and carried on researches in the 
field of Anthropology, on a scientific basis. He was, appointed the 
‘University Professor of Anthropology, which post he held with credit 
and distinction for a number of years. For several years, he was 
also. a member of the West Bengal Legislative Council, where his 
speeches were listeried to with respect and admiration. He could 
marshal his atguments ‘in a scientific manner, and his observations 
were always characterised by sobriety of jud zement. He had a calm 
anl quiet mind, and the.serenity of his temper was not disturbed 
by events which generally upset other human beings. We convey our 
sincere condolence to the members of the bereaved family. 
f Professor Sisir Kumar Mitra was cast in a different mould. He 
was always buoyant in his.temperament and enthusiastic in “his 
outlook on life. ‘With his passing away, the University has losi a 
profound and erudite scholar, and the country Has lost one who was 
in the foremost rank of the scientists in the present generation. Ever 
since he passed the M.Sc. Examination in Physics in 1912, academic 
distinctions and honours came to him almost in a never-ending 
succession. Professor Sisir Kumar Mitra’s life was singularly devote 
to the cultivation of Science, and he worshipped at tha altar of Science 
with the zeal and steadfastness of an earnest. and sincere student. 
Calcutta, Paris, Sorbonne,. aud other Buropean centres of scientific 
learning and research contributed to his mental make-up, and his 
mental apparatus thereby became strengthened and enlarged in a 
wanderful manner. tis needless to mention the numerous academic 
prizes and rewards that he obtained during his academic career.. 
Fellowship of the Royal Society, Padma-Bhusan, and finally the 
National Professorship of India were distinctions, which came to 
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him almost as a matter of course. The last few years of his life were 
unfortunately clouded by a number of personal sorrows and 
bereavements. But he never for a moment shirked his duty ; he 
laboured on with his tasks under strain and anxiety, and he was 
always ready to respond to every call from genuine scholars. Still 
more to be remembered about him are his serene patience, his 
untroubled equanimity and the quite trust with which he bore 
the burden of his earthly duties to the last day of his life. 





Notifications 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. /180/183 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Behala College, Calcutta, 
has been ‘affiliated in English, Bengali, History, Elements of Economics and Civics, 
Logic, Sanskrit and Mathematics to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English, 
Bengali, History, Economics, Political Science, Sanskrit, Philosophy and Mathematics 
to the B A. Pass standard with effect from the session 1968-64, i.e. with permission to 
present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Examination in 


Bs B A. Part I Examination in 1965 and B.A, PartII Examination in 1966 and'no6 
earlier. ` 


SENATE House, CALOUTTA, G. C RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 17th July, 1963. . Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/187/132 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Harimoheà Ghosh College, 
Calcutta, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, History, Elements of Economics end 
Civics, Commercial Geography and Commercial Arithmetic and  Book-keeping and 
Mathematics to the Pre-University Arts standard, in Englisb, Bengali, Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematies and Biology to thé Pre-University Science standard and in English, Bengali, 
Economics, History and Political Science to the B.A. Pass standard from. the session 
1963-64. ic. with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the 
Pre-University Examination in 1964, B.A, Part I Examination in 1965 and B.A. Part II 
' Examination in 1966 and not earlier. i 


BENATE HOUSE, CALOUTTA, . G. 0, RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 17th July, 1968. . : Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF OALCUTTA 
Notification No, 0/242/87 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of ibe affiliation 
already granted, the Ghatal Rabindra Satabarshiki Mahavidyalaya-has been affiliated 
in Political Seience to the B.A. Honours standard with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1953-64 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned 


subject at the B.A, Part I Examination in 1965 and B.A, Pars II Examination in 1966 
and not earlier. : < . 


SENATE HousE, CALCUTTA. E : G. €, RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 26th July, 1968... Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification Nos C/256/16 (Afil.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the City College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in French to the Pre- 
University Arts standard and in Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business 
Organisation, Economic Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathematics, 
Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Income-Tax and Costing, Banking, Currency end 
Foreign Exchange and Law and Practice of Banking including Banking Accounts to the 
B.Com, Honours standard with- effect from 1963-64 ie, with permission to present 
candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Examination in 19644 
B.Com. Part I Examination. in 1965 and B.Com. Part IT Examinetion in 1966 and not 
earlier. = 


Senare HOUSE, CALOUTTA, i G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 86th July, 1963. Registrar, 
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i UNIVERSITY OE CALCUTTA 
Notification. No. C/298/184 (Affi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information thai the Vidyanagar College, Vidyanagar, 
has been affiliated in English, Bengali, History, Logic and Elements of Civies and 
Economies to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English, Bengali. History, Philoscphy, 
Economics and Political Science to the B.A. Pass standard with effect from the session 
1968-64 i.e, with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the 
Pre-University Examination in 1964, B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 19(5 and B.A. Pass 
Part 11 Examinaticn in 1966 and not earlier. ` 


SENATE HOUSE, CALGUTTA, : ; G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 81st July, 1963, E Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. No. €/98A/22 (AH) 


1i is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
aliesdy granted, the Gurudes College, Calcutta, has- been affiliated in English and History 
to the B A. Hó: ours standard and in Chemistry to the B.Sc. Honours standard of the 
Three-Ycar Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the session 1968-64 ñe. - 
with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B A. and 
B.Sc. Part I, Examination in 1965 and BA, and B.Sc. Part IT Examinations in 1966 and 
not earlier, : và 
Senate House, CALCUTTA. G. ©. RAYCHAUDHOURI, 
The 16th July, 1968, : Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. No. 0/8482/190 (Aff.) 


Tt is hearby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Ramsaday College, Amta, Howrah has been affiliated in History to the B.A. 
Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1968-64 ʻe. with 
permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subject at the B.A. Part I 
Examination in 1965 and B.A; Part II Examination in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate HOUSE, CALCUTTA. zu G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 3rd July 1968, ` ` : T Registrar, 


- UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/3440/69 (Af). 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Vivckananda College for Women, Barisha, has been-.affiliated 1n History to the 
B.A, Honours standard with effect from the commencement of. the. session 1963-64, i.e , 
"ith permission tu present candidates in tbe sbovementioned subject at the B.A, Part I 
Examination in 1965 and B.A. Part II Examination.in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate Hovee, Calenita. i NES J. C, MUKHERJEE, 
The 9th July, 1903. -> | Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification, 


It is notified for general information that Sri Pranabkumar Bhattacharyya, S/o. 
Sri Tararanda Bhattacharyya of 8A, Golu Ostagar Lane, Calcutta-6, who passed the B.A, 
Examinatin of this University in 1954, has been debarred by the Syndicate on 19.8.61 
from appearing at apy examination of this University for five years with effect from the year 
1960 for using documents containing forged signature.of the Principal, Vidyasagar College. 
His Registration No. is 6071 of 1949.50, s 


-— 


Senate House, Calcutta. .G. €, RAYCHAUDHOURI, _ 
The 5th July, 1963. f ` Registrar, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/3448/29 Af). 


lt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in Physics to the 
B Se. Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1963-64 i.e. with 
permission to preseut candidates in the abovementioned subject at the B.Sc. Part I Examina- 
tion in 1965 and B.Sc. Part II Examination in 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. . J, C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 9th July, 1963. Assistant Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/8425/82 (Aff). 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Dinabandhu Andrews College, Baishnabghate, has been affiliated in History to 
the B.A. Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1963-64, 1.8. 
with - permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subject at the B.A. Part I 
Examination in 1965 and B.A. Part IT Examination in21966 and not earlier. E 


Senate House, Calcutta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 3rd July, 1968 . ' — Registrar. 


` UNIVERSITY. OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/3418/52 (Af). 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Shri Shikshyatan College, Calcutta, has been a t liated in Principles of Education 
including Educational Psychology, History of Education Gereral Methods, School Organiss- 
tion and School Hygiene, in Method subjects, viz. English, Bengali, Hindi, History, 
Gecgraphy and in additional subjects—Sccial and Abnormal Psychology applied to Education, 
Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance and Comparative Education with reference to selected 
countries in Europe and America to the B.T. standard from the commencement of the 
session 1963-64 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects 
at the B.T. Examination in 1964 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta ^ ` - : G. 0, BAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 3rd July , 1963 Regisirar 
He E UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA : 


s Notification No. O/114/129 (Af). 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the New Alipore College, Calcutta has been affiliated in English. Bengali (Verna: 
cular). History, Elements of Economics ani Civics, Logic, Sanskrit and Mathematics to the 
Pre-University Arts standard, in English. Bengali (Vernacular), Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics to the Pre-University Science standard and in English, Bengali (Vernacular), 
History, Economics, Political Science, Philosophy, Sanskrit and Mathematics to the B.A, 
Pass standard from the session 1963-64, i.e.. with permission to present candidates in the 
abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Examination in 1964, B.A, Part I Examina- 
tion in 1965 and B.A, Part II Examination in 1966 and not earlier. | e^ 


Senate. House, Cafeutta. | G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

The 13th July, 1963 Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/121/131 (Aff) 


A It is hereby notified for general information that the Bhatter College, Dantan, 
Midnapore has been affiliated in English, Bengli, Elements of Economics and Civics, History 
and Logic to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English, Bengali, Economics, 
Political Science, History and Philosophy to the B.A. Pass standard fróm the session 1963-64 
ie. with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre- 
University Examination in 1964, B.A- ParpI Examination in 1965 and B.A. Part Il 
Examination in 1966 and not earlier, ok Sce 


Senate House, Oaloutta. J, C, MUKHERJEE, * 
The 13th July, 1963. Assistant. Registrar, 


- 
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" OFFICE OF THE BOARD- OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA, 
= - . * CUTTACK. ; Pda 


NOTIFICATION 


Cuttack, the 3rd August, 1902. 


The candidate whose perticulars are given below is found guilty of gross mis- 
conduct (for obtaining by making a false statement a duplicate Transfer Certificate 
for B. B. M. E. School, Tigiria while his name was borne on the rotes of P. M. Bidyapitha, 
Tigiria for admission to the Annual H. S. C. Examination, 1962) and is debarred from 
appearing at any examination of the Board prior to the Annual H. S. C. Examination, 
1964. 


Sl. Name and address of the candi- Name of father Name of the school 


No. date. 

1  Trilochan Das, Ojo. Sri Brinda- Padma Charan Das M. S. High School, 
ban Mishra, At/P.O. . Atha- Boremba (Brivate). 
garh, Dist. Cuttack. : ; 

Illegible, . 
Secretary. 
NOTIFICATION 


Cuttack, the 8th August, 1962, 


The candidates whose particulars are given below are found guilty of gross mis- 
conduct for making unauthorised alteration of entries made on the Transfer Certificates 
issued by the competent authorities and presenting them in support of entries made 
on their application form for the Annual/Supplementary High School Certificate Exami- 
nation, 1962 and are penalised as noted against them :— 5 A 


Sl. Name and address of Name of father 


“Name of the 
No. the candidate. - 


Penalty imposed 
school. : Ned 


1 Motichand Das, Bajra- Harachand Das  Ranihat High Debarred from 


kabati Road, Rani- 
hat, Cuttack. 


Ladukishore Nahako, 


School, Cuttack 
(Private under 
Reg. 2(2)(e). 


Natabaro Harihar 


High Debarred 


appearing at any 
Examination of the 
Board prior to the 
_Annual H. S. C. 
Examination, 19606 
from 


Samanto Street, Nahako. School, Aska appearing at any 
At[P.O. Aska, (private under Examination of the 
Ganjam. Reg. 2(2)(e). Board prior to the 
Annual H. S. Q. 
Examination, 1904, 

3 Bijay Chandra Panda, Sadananda Remuna High Debarred from 
Vill. Madhapur, Chandra School (Private -appearing at any 
Nirana House, At/ Panda. under Reg. 2(2) Examination of the 
P.O. Keonjhar, (c). Board prior to the 
Dist. Keonjhar. Supplementary H. 

é S. C. Examination, 
] 1965. 

4 Manorama Mohapatra Birabara Ravenshaw Girl's Debarred from 
Maria Bazar, Mohapatra. School, Cuttack, ^ appearing at any 
Cuttack—1. ; (Private under Examination of the 

Reg. 2(2)(d). Board prior to the 
` Supplementary H. 
i 65 Examination, 

5 Binod Chandra Sahoo, ` Lokanatli Sahoo P. M. Academy, Debarred from 
At Mahua Bazar, Cuttack — (Pri- appearing ab any 
Buzi Bazar, Cuttack: vate under Reg. Examination of the 

| 2(2)(e). Board prior to the 


Supplementary H, 
S. C. Examination, 
1965. ; 
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8 Gopal Chandra Dash, . Chandra Das Upendranath High Debarred - from 


Vill. Abhana, P.O. School, Ananta- appearing at any 
Abhana, Balasore pur (Private Examination of the 
District. - $ ts .under Reg. 2(2) Board prior to the - 
(c). Supplementary H. 
: S. CO. Examination, 
1905. 
Illegible, 


- Secretary, 
Boarp or SECONDARY IIBHOKHION: ORIS8A, 


| ~ UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. EC/10491 
Cuttack, the 20th January, 1962. 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candi- 
date who took reéourse to unfair means at the Second Examination-of the lst-year of 
the 3 Year Degree Course in Arts held in November, 1961 is penalised es noted against 


him : tf— 
Roll Name Institution | Penalties imposed 


` 57 ‘Sri Gunanidhi Behera, Ra ve nsh a w Result of the Second Exami- 
C/o. Sri Dadhi Behera, College, Cuttack. nation of the First-year 


At. Badapatna, P.O. : of the 3 Year Degree Course 
Tirtol, Dist. Cuttack. in Arts held in November, 
1961 is cancelled. 


Tllegiblo, 


University OFFICE, CUTTACK. 
Deputy Registrar. 


The 20th January; 1962. - 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, WEST BENGAL 


No. 0/82/17 
a The 6th Decembér, 1961.- 


List of candidates against whom action has been taken for adopting unfair means , 
or for breach of discipline and decorum at the School Final and Higher Secondary 


Examinations, 1901. 
(a) The Examination. of tho following candidates for the year 1961 has been can- 


called — 


HIGHER SECONDARY . 
School 


Roll No. Name . nv t 
Alidsar (Hu) 2 Amiyaranjan Haldar, s/o. Bisweswar Alipurduar Bigh 
` : Haldar School. 

Bank (Sc) 31 Shyamsundar Mallik, zn Prefullakumar “The Christian Colle- 
Mallick. giate ~ School, 
Bankura. 
Bank (Sc) °° - 34 Santabrata Tewari, ali; Braja Mohan Do. 
; Tewari. j : 
Bol (Hu) 61 Samarendranath Sinha, sjo. Jagannath Bandhgora Kali- 
Sinha. krishna Vidyalaya, 
i (Birbhum). 
Cont Ex (Hu) 23 Nirmalendu Maity, sjo. Sarbeswar Maity Private candidate 
Cont Ex (Hu) 24 Saibalkumar Bhattacharyya, s/o. Sati- Do. i 
kinkar Bhattacharyya. 
“Jal (Hu) 124 Debasis Sen, sjo: Late Surjyakumar Sen Jalpaiguri Sonaulla. 
; High School. l 
Jia (Om) . 9 Abdul Hai Mollah, s/o. Hazi SES Raja. Bijoy Singh 
- =y Mollah. Vidyamandir, . Jia- 


: ; ] gunj. 
“har Ex (Hu) 2 Bhabataran Mahato, s/o.‘ Srinibas Private candidate 
Mahato. 


1963] 


Jhar (Cm), 13 
Shar (Cm) - A 24 
Kat (Hu) 49 
Kat (Hu) - 7n 
. Kat (Hu) © 94 
Kat (Hu) 100 


Kat (Cm) * 2 


Kat (Cm) 


Kat (Cm) 7 
Kat (Cm) 8 
Kat (Om) : 9 
Kat (Cm) 10 
Kat (Cm) = n 
Kulti (Hu) 31 
Ram (Hu) 97 
Ser (Hu) - 50 
Ulu (Hu) E 53 
Ulu (Hu) £ 55 
Ulu (Hu) 56 
Ulu (Hu) . 68 
Ulu (Hu) ^ - 89 
Ulu (Hu). . 60 
Ulu (Hu) - 61 
Ulu (Hu) 63 
Ulu (Hu) 8l 
Ulu (Hu) 82 
Ulu (Hu) 98 
Ulu (Hu) 99 
Ulu (Hu) 100: 
North (Hu): © 50 
Roll No. 
Äg P 137 
Aliduar . 59 
Aliduar ^ 85 


19—2085P—IX 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Samaresh Datta, s/o. Jaminikumar Datta 


Prasantekumar Sinha, s/o. Bibhuti- 
bhusan Sinha. 

Nimainandan Ghosh, s/o. cup 
Ghosh. 


Sisirkumar Ghosh, s/o. Late Pasupati 
Ghosh. 

Niranjan Ray, sjo. Pranballabh Ray 
Amiyakumar Mukhopadhyay, sjo. Late 
Charuchandra Mukhopadhyay. ; 
Adwaitakumar Ghosh, s/o. Radharaman 

Ghosh. 


Nimsichandra Laha, s/o. Benukar Laha 

Orambapada Sadhu, s/o. Late Indu- 
bhusan Sadhu. . 

Abdur Rahaman, sjo. Late Golam 
Mahammed. 

Choudhury Anwar Hossian, sfo. 
Choudhury Abdul Rob. 

Benukar Bandyopadhyay, s/o. Dwija- 
“pada Bandyopadhyay. 

Panchkari Mistri, s/o. Bhairabchandra 
Mistri. 

Shio Narayan Saw, s/o. Late Prayag Saw 


Birendra Kundu, s/o. Gurupada Kundu 


Jibankrishna Das, sjo. Kartickohendra 
Das. 


Rabindranath PEREA s/o. Kiron- 
chandra Acharyya. ; 

Prankrishna Adhikary, s/o. Panchkari 
Adhikari. 

Akram Hossain Mollah, s/o. Alfajuddin 
Ahmed. 

Basudev Bandyopadhyay, s/o. Late 
Surendranath Bandyopadhyay 

Gourmohan Bag, s/o. Khanduram Bag 

Sisir Bose, s/o. Jnanendranath Bose 

Gopinath Bhore, s/o. Feluram Bhore 

Kanakkumar Chakrabarti, s/o. Late 
Sasadhar Chakrabarti. 

Pratapchandra Mandal, s/o. Anilchandra 
“Mandal. 

Saktisadhan Mandal, s/o. Saradaprasad 
Mandal. 

Sk. Goas Mahammed, s/o. Seikh Najus Ali 

Sk. Nazrul Islam, s/o. Late. Seikh Abdul 
Barick. 

Sk. Lutfar Rehaman, s/o. Seikh Matiar 
Rahaman. 

Asokkumar Mukhopadhyay, s/o. Satya- 
prasanna Mukhopadhyay. 


1959-61 SYLLABUS 
Name 
Rajes Debbarma, s/o. Radhamohan Deb- 


barma. 
Amalendu Nag, s/o. Satindrachandra Nag 


Kamelendu Majumdar, s/o. Jyotirmay 
Majumdar. . - 


~ 
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Jhargram Kumud 

-Kumari Insti- 
tution. ` 
Do. 

Kashiramdas  Insti- 

‘tution, Katwa, 
Burdwan. 
^^ . Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Khujutipara Radha 
Govinda Jiu High 
School (Burdwan) 

Do, 


Do. 


Do. i 


Sroe Marawari Vidya- 
laya, Barakar 
(Burdwan). 

Mollarpur High 
School, Birbhum. 

Chatra Nandalal 

~ Institution, 
Hooghly. 

Uluberia High School 


Do. 
Do, 


Do. 


Haranath High 
School, Calcutta. 


School 
Private candidate 


Alipurduar Junction 
Rly. High” School, 
Alipurduar. s 

Madan Singh High 
School, i 
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Asam 
Birb P 
Chak P 
Chak P 
Cont PW 
Dain 
Egra E 
Egra ` = 
Egra 


Roll No. 


Egra E 


Egra 
Egra 
Egra 
` Egra 
Egra 
Egra 
Egia 
Egra : 


Egra 
Fatepur 
Fatepur 
Ghat 
Ghat PW 
Hali 


Hali 
Hali PW 


Hali PW °° 


Hali PW 
Hali PW 


Ji angi P us 
Jal 


Kalyani | 


Kalyani | 
Kalyani 


Kalyani $ 
Kamal 


Kamal 


^ 186 
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Name 
Anilkumar Dattabir, s/o Prahladchandra 
Dattabir. 
Adhirkumar Mandal, s/o. Jaminiranjan 
Mandal. i 
Raimohan Biswas, s/o. Mahendrachandra 
Biswas. 


: Mahendranath Bain, s/o. Late Bisweswar 


Bain. 
Amalendukumar Panda, s/o. Praphulla- 
kumar Panda. 
Krishnagopal Kabiraj, 
Kabiraj. ` 


S/o. Sibaram 


Kedarnath Sasmal, s/o. Narendranath 
‘Sasmal. 

Bhusanchandra Jana, s/o. Late Kartik- 

' chandra Jana. 

Anilkumar Jana, s/o. Surendranath Jana 


Ajitkumar Rath, s/o. Asutosh Rath 

Saktipada Mukhopadhyay, s/o. Debendra- 
nath Mukhopadhyay. 

Sudhangsusekhar Pathak, s/o. Bankim- 
behari Pathak. 

Nirmalendusekhar Manna, s/o. Surendra- 
nath Manna. 

Nanibhusan Nandi, s/o. Late Nagendra- 
nath Nandi. 

Pravanjankumar Dasmahapatra, 


s[o. 
Late Asutosh Dasmahapatra. 


 Bankimbehari - - Bora, sjos. Bipinbehari 


Bera. 

Sudhangsusekbar Jana, s/o. Bhupendra- 
nath Jana. 

Pramadkumar Jana, s/o. Sadayêharan 
-Jana. 


Arupkumar Das, s/o. Hemantakumar 
Das. d 


Nirupam Bhandari, s/o. Nalinikanta 
Bhandari. E l i 
Bijankumar Khamaru, s/o. Sudhir- 


chandra Khamaru. 
Sasankasekhar Pal, 
chandra Pal. 
Madanmohan Datta, s/o. Late Gokul- 
chandra Datta. - 

Janendrachandra Bhattacharyya; 
Late Jogeschandra Bhattacharyya. 
Nirmalkumar Das, s/o. Haripada Das - 
Nirmalranjan Gupta, s/o. Bidhuranjan 
Gupte. . - 

Amalan Mitra, s/o. Suklal Mitra 

Madhusudan Sarkar, s/o. Aswinikumar 
Sarkar. ` 

Sukheranjan Sarkar, sjo. Late Kailas- 
chandra Sarkar. 

Chaturbhuj Ray, sjo. Gobardhan Ray 

Md. Safikul Alam, s/o; Md. Meraj Ahmed 


sjo. Late Gour- 


Haranchandra Nath, s/o. Saratchandra 
Nath. 5 


Devendra Singh, s/o. Trilok Singh 


Sudhirkumar Ghosh,-s/o. Late Aswini- 
kumar Ghosh. 


< Adinath Chakrabarti, s/o. Late Satindra- 


nath Chakrabarti. 


. Phanibhushan Sarma, sjo. Harendra- 
chandra Sarma. AU 
Ajitbhusan Chaudhuri, s/o. Amiya- 


bhushan Chaudhuri. 


sjo. 


[SEPT 
School ^ ^" 
Manik Chand Thakur 


WInstn.; Hirapur. 
Private candidate 


Do. 


Juranpur Durgadas 
Saralabale . Hi. 
School. 

Baramohanpure H.E. 
School (Midnapore) 

Do, . 
Bhegwanpur High 
Sonoal (Midnapur). 

O. 


Do. 


Bhimeswari Uchcha 
Sikshayatan 
(Midnapur). 

Do. 


Sitarampur  Siksha- 
| ue (24-Pgs.). 
: 0. 


Rajnagar Union H. 
School (Midnapur). 
Private candidate 


Kanchrapara High 
penne 2t Pes. Jo 


Private | candidate 


Do. 
Do. . 


Do. 


Do. 
Ananda Model High 
School (Jalpaiguri) 
Kanchrapara Ram- 
prasad High School. ` 
Do. ! 
Do. 
Barajoguli _ Gopal 
Academy (Nadia). 


Kamalpur H. School , 
(Tripura). : s 


1963] . 


Roll No. 


Kandi 


Kat P 
Kat P 


Kola 
Kola 
Kola P 


Lal P 
Mal P 


Mem PW ` 
Nal PW 


Rane 
Ser F 


Shyam 
Sainthia 
Cont PWC 
Cent PM 
Cent Q 


Cent PWQ 
Cent PQ 
Cent FPC 
Cent Z - 
Cent PZ 
Cent PZ — 
North PWB 
North PWB 
North PWH 
North E - 
North E 
North E 
North PM 
North Q 
South A 
South A 


South PWA | 


161 
160 


105 
106 
110 
42 
47 
108 
25 
160 
50 
108 


43 


+ Nilima Bagchi, 


NOTIFICATIONS 
Name 


Arunchandra Dubey, s/o. Charuchandra 
Dubey. 

Brajagopal Ghosh, s/o. Gopinath Ghosh 

Mohammad Abu Bakkar, s/o. Late Samed’ 
Ali Shaikh. 

Ratanchandra Manna, s/o. Satishchandra 
Manna. 

Madanmohan Mandal, 
Mandal. 

Purnachandra Maiti, s/o. Late Aghore- 

- chandra Maiti. 

Md. Israfil Biswas, s/o. Md. Alep Biswas 

Sudhirkumar Sarkar, s/o. Jaladhar 
Sarkar. 

Ma. Mopanie] Hoque, s/o. Sk. Khorshed 

1 

Madanmohan Mukhopadhyay, s/o. Lok: 

nath Mukhopadhyay. 


sjo. Basudeb 


Kinkarranjan Sen, s/o. Tarapada Sen 


djo. Bhupendranath 


Bagchi. 
Sk. Md. Mahasin, s/o. Sk. Md. Ayub 


Atulchandra Mandal, sjo. Ambujakhya 
Mandal. 


Biswanath Thakur, s/o.  Rambalak 
Thakur. 
Sushantachandra Das, sjo. Krishna- 


chandra Das. 2 
Birendrakumar De, s/o. Bipinbohari De 


Manilal Chakrabarti, s/o. Late Rames- 
chandra Chakrabarti. 

Niranjankumar Sardar, s/o. Bijaykumar 
Sardar. 

Bithi Maitra, d/o. Nutubehari Maitra 

Arunkumar Saha, s/o. Obittaranjan Saha 


Suranjay Saha, s/o. Satyacharan Saha 

Kanchankishore Majumdar, s/o. Hari- 
mohan Majumdar. 

Bimalendu Bandyopadhyay, sjo. Late 
Anathbandhu Bandyopadhyay. 

Madanmohan Pal, s/o. Late Abinas- 
chandra Pal. . 

Sukumar Gupta, s/o. Late Annadaprosad 
Gupta. 

Sujitumar Das, s/o. Durgacharan Das 


Nirapada. Mitra, ‘fo. Late J: itendranath 
. Mitra. 

Dilipkumar Acharyya, slo. Gopalchandra 
Acharyya. 

Balailal Mukhopadhyay, sjo. Madhu- 

. Sudan Mukhopadhyay. . 

Rabindra Chattopadhyay, ale: Aswini 
Chattopadhyay. - ; 

Bhubaneswar Bandyopadhyay, 
Jatindrakumar Bandyopadhyay. _ 

Gonaur Ray, s/o. Late Muson. Ray 


sjo. 


Asishkumar Mukhopadhyay, 
. Nirmelendu ‘Mukhopadhyay. . 


s/o. 
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School 
Jemo N. N. High 
Sehool, Kandi. 


Private candidate -7 
Do. 


Kharui Union High 
Sopa (Midnapur). 
o. 


Do. 


Private candidate 
Do. ; 


Do. 
Do. 


Bhudeb 
Vidyapith 

(Nadia). 
Ramesh Chandra 


. Girls’ High School 
(Hooghly). 


Pritinagar 
Smriti 


'Indus High School 


(Bankura), 
Rasamanjari High 

Schoo! (Bishnupur) 
Private candidate 


Do. 


Dr. Syamaprosad 
Mookerjee Insti- 
tution, Cal—.—1l. - 

Private candidate 


Do. - 


Do. 
Surendranath Colle- 
giate School, 
Calcutta. | * . > 
Private candidate 
Do. 


“Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Central Collegiate 
School, Caleutta. <- 

Do. 

“Do. 


Private candidate: 


-Sinthi R. B. I. Vidya- 


pith, Caleutta-—2. 
Tiljala ^ Brajanath 
Vidyapith, Cal. 
Bharatiya Hindi 
High School, 
Calcutta.  .- 
Private candidate 


~ 
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Roll No. 
South PA . 25 
South PWD 63 
South PWH 7 
South PWH 8 
South L 179 
South T — 3 
South V 258 
South V 260 
South V 282 
South V -284 
South V 285 

92 


South FPWC 


Barrack PW (58) ZE 
65 
Bata PW (58) 6 


Birb PW (58) 3 
Bishnu (1) PW (58) 
14 


Bishnu (1) PW (58) 
162 


Bol PW (58) 82 
Bol PW (58) 88 
Budge PW (58) 35 
Bur PW (58) 168 


Chitta PW (58). 4 
Dainhat PW (58) 5 
Dainhat PW (58) 7 
Dainhat PW (58) 
Dainhat PW (58) 
Dainhat PW (58) 
Dainhat PW (58) 
Dainhat PW (58) 90 
Dainhat. PW (58) 118 
Dainhat PW (68) 128 
Dainbat PW (58) 139 


Dainhat PW (58) 175 
Dainhat PW (58) 186 


Danton PW (58) .6 
Danton PW (58) 26 
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Name 


Maniklel Chakrabarti, s/o. Jasodakumar ` 


Chakrabarti. 


Saralkumar Dasgupta, s/o. Jitendranath 


Dasgupta 

Debkumar Chaudhuri, s/o. Benimadhab 
Chaudhuri. 

Bimalkumar Chaudhuri, s/o. Sushilkumar 
Chaudhuri. 

Sukumar Kunduchaudhuri, 
prasad Kunduchaudhuri. 
Krishnachandra Samanta, s/o. Bhutnath 

Samanta, 


s/o. Siba- 


Sisirkumar Bandyopadhyay, s/o. 
Rabindranath Bandyopadhyay. 
Kalyankumar Bandyopadhyay, s Jo. 


Fakirchandra Bandyopadhyay. 
Tapankumar Ray, s/o. Pritiranjan Ray 
Rabindranath Bandyopadhyay, s/o. 
` Jatindranath Bandyopadhyay 
Nirmalkanti Chanda, s/o. Kumudbehari 

Chanda. 
Aloklata Baksi, d/o. 


Nirmalchandra 
Bakshi. : 


1958 SYLLABUS 


Sadhenmohan Goswami, Late 
Satyendramohan Goswami. 

Md. Mizanur Rahaman, s/o. Hazi Abdur 
Rashid. 

Dwijapada Das,.s/o. Balaram Das 

Nakulchandra Mahato, s/o. Late Durga- 
charan Mahato. 

Dhirendranath Dandapat, s/o. Bhajahari 
Dandapat.. 

Bijay Kr. Sinha, s/o. Late Sambhunath 
Sinha. 


s/o. 


Satyanarayan Bhakat, s/o. Sitaram 
Bhakat. ` 
Nandadulal Bhowmik, sjo. Birendra- 


kumar Bhowmik. 
Somser Mondal, s/o. Late Ashed Ali 
Mondal. 
Jogeshchandra Malakar, s/o. Late Uma- 
kanta Malakar. 
Ajitkumar Bandyopadhyay, 
Bhupendranath Bandyopadhyay. 
Jagadisprasad Ray, sjo. Niranjan Ray 
Mir Abul Hashem, s/o. Mir Samsul Huda 
Syamapada Dan, s/o. Satyakinkar Dan 
Kashem Ali Dafadar, S/o. Md. Hattalal 
Dafadar. 


s/o. 


‘Adhirkumat Datta, s/o. Nalinimohan 
Datta. 
Rabindranath Ghosal, s/o. Ganapati 


Ghosal. 

Sudhirkumar Hajari, s/o. Late Adyanath 
Hajari. 

Abdul Mannan Midda, s/o. Mobed. Ali 
‘Midda. 

Kartikchandra Ghosh, s/o. Saratehandra 
Ghosh. 

Sk. Abdul Mannan, s/o. Razman Shaik 


Sudhansusekhar Sarkar, ‘s/o. Late 
Bholanath Sarkar. 
Himansukumar  Bhuniysa, s/o. Late 


"Ramanath Bhuniya. - 
Sarbeswar Panda, s/o. Jejneswar Panda 


[ s&Pt. 
School 
Private candidate 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Chetla Boys’ High 
School, Calcutta. 
Kailash Vidya- 
mandir, Calcutta. 
Behala Sikshayataii, 
Calcutta. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Private candidate 


Private candidate 


‘Do. 


1963] 

Roll No. 
Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (58) 
Hali PW (58) 
Hali PW (58) 
Hali PW (58) 
Hali PW (58) 


Hali PW (58) 
Jal PW (58) 


Jangi PW (58) 
Jangi PW (58) 
Jangi PW (58) 
Jangi PW (58) 
Jay PW (58) 

Jhar PW (58) 
Jhar PW (58) 
Jhar PW (58) 
Jhar PW (58) 
Jia PW (58) 


Kalyani PW (58) 
Kalyani PW (58) 


Kat PW (58) 
Kat PW (58) 
Kat PW (58) 


Khowai PW (58) 
Khowai PW (58) 


Khowai PW (58) 


Kola PW (58) 
Kola PW (58) 
Kola PW (58) 
Kola PW (58) 
` Kola PW (58) 


Kola PW (58) 
Kola PW (58) 


Kola PW (58) 
Kola PW (58) 
Kola PW (58) 
Kon PW (58) 
Kon PW (58) 
Kurs PW (58) 


76 
109 
14 
30 
43 
126 


147 
219 


103 


"Dilipkumar Saha, s Jo. 


NOTIFICATIONS ` 


Name 


` School 
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Adityakumar Bandyopadhyay, s/o. Ram- Private candidate 


rup Bandyopadhyay. 

Santikumar Chakrabarti, s/o. Late Maha- 
deb Chakrabarti. 

Dhrubakumaer Mandal, s/o. Harimohan 
Mandal. 

Hirendranath Biswas, sjo. Late J itendra- 
nath Biswas. 

Narayanchandra Ghosh, s/o. Late Rajani- 

“kanta Ghosh. . 

Pijushkenti Basu, s/o. Late "Manmatha- 
nath Basu. 

Sushilchandra De, s/o. Rasikchandra De 

Khitendramohan Basu, s/o. Late Kunja- 
mohan Basu. 

Sankariprasad Mukhopadhyay, s/o. Kali 
Kr. Mukhopadhyay. 

Ramlal Sarkar, s/o. Late Sibasankar 
Sarkar. 

Samsuzzuha Khan, s/o. Dost Md. Khan 

Abdus Samad, s/o. Muzratullah | 

Samares Sarkar, s/o. Harendranath 
Sarkar. 

Bishnupada Panigrahi, s/o. Late Bhola- 
nath Panigrahi.. 

Umapada Bhakat, s/o. 

. Bhakat. 

Jaleswar Mandi, s/o. Late Radhanath 
Mandi. 

Niranjan Mahata, s/o. Late Bishnupada 
Mahata. 


Debendranath 


Nagendranath 
Saha. 

Santideo Sarma, s/o. Late Raghunath 
Sarma. 

Sioji Giri, s/o. Deosaran Giri : 

Kapilananda Raychaudhurui, s/o. Jaga- 
bandhu Raychaudhuri. 

Mrinalkanti. ‘Chattopadhyay, sjo. 
Jitendranath Chattopadhyay. 

Sanatkumar Ghosh, s/o. Hrishikes Ghosh 

Chittaranjan Das; sjo. Pyarimohan Das 

Jogendra Ch. Debbarma, sjo. Late 
- Débendra Ch. Debbarma. 

Asitranjan Datta, s/o. Late Mathur- 
chandra Datta. s 
Krishnamohen Jana, s/o. 

_ Chandra Jana. ~- 

Sudhirkumar Sinha, s/o. Late Bhupati- 
charan Sinha. 

Baidyanath Ray, s/o. Prabodhchandra 


Ray. , 

Nikhilkumer Pramanik, s/o. Benode- 
behari Pramanik. 

Satyanarayan Das, s/o. Late Gour- 
chandra Das. 

Dulalchandra Maji, s/o. Sudhir Ch. Maji 

Sisirkumar Ghosh, s/o. Late Bijaykrishna 
Ghosh, 

Ajoykumar Chakrabarti, s/o. Late Sarat 
Ch. Chakrabarti. 

Anilkumer Mandal, s/o. Late Narendra- 
nath Mandal. 

Gorachand Dolai, s/o: Late Kedar 
Chandra Dolai. 

Tarakdas Chattopadhyay, s/o. Gostha- 
behari Chattopadhyay. 

Arabinda Mukhopadhyay, s/o. Surendra- 
-nath Mukhopadhyay. 

Chandra Bahadur Chettri, s/o. Dahal 
Chettri. 


` Lato Bipin- 


Do. 
Do. 


“Do. 
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Roll No. E Name School 


Mal PW (58) 791 Susilkumar Ray, s/o. Late Debendranath Private candidate ` 


Mal PW (58) , 29 
Nalhati PW (58) 32 


Nalhati PW (58) 74 
Nalhati PW (58) 90 


Rai PW (58) 10 
Rai PW (08) 49 
Rai PW (68) 56 
Rai PW (58) 127 
Rai PW (58) 160 
Rani PW (58) 89 


Santi PW (08) ` 9 
Santi PW (58) 10 


Santi PW (58) 19 
Santi PW (58) 20 
Santi PW (58) 21 
Santi PW (58) 22 


Santi PW (58) 387 
Santi PW (58) 39 


Sode PW (58) 126 
Ulu PW (58) 88 
Ulu PW (58) 119 
Cent PW (68) ZD 23. 
Cont PW (58) ZG 162 
Cent PW (58) ZH 78 
North PW (58) ZA 25 


North PW (58) ZA 34 
North PW (58) ZA 50 


North PW (58) ZA 
' North PW (58) 165 
. North PW (58) ZA 
North PW (68) ZA 
North PW (58) A 

226 

North PW (58) ZA 

226 

North PW (58) ZA 
258 

North PW; (58) ZA 
" 278 


North PW (58) ZD 
i 111 


Ray. - 

Rabindranath Mandal, s/o. Rameswar 
Mandal. 

Quazi Abdul Gaffar Abu Arsad, sjo. 
Quazi Tozzamel Hossain. 

Md. Mohiuddin, s/o. Murjuban Mandal 

Aswinikumar Chaudhuri, s/o. Late Rakhal 
Chandra Chaudhuri. 

Md. Abdul Rab, s/o. Munshi Nazibuddin 
Ahmed. 

Ma. Rahematullah Mia, s/o. -Bhundu 
Mohammad. - 

Narayanchandra Datta, s/o. Late Rasik- 
lal Datta. 


Subratakumar Majumdar, s/o. Bibhuti- | 


bhushan Majumdar. 

Amulyakumar Bhowmik, s/o. Dharani- 
prasad Bhowmik. 

Ardhendukumar . Mukhopadhyay, s/o. 
Kalidas Mukhopadhyay. 

Pradipkumar Das, s/o. Chunilal Das 


Bhabenkumar Ghatak, s/o. Late Nitya- 


- gopal Ghatak. 

Md. Golam Rasul, s/o. Mohammad Alaul 

: Haque. 

Shyamsundar Khan, s/o. Late Narayan- 
chandra Khan. 

Ec Guha, s/o. Saratchandra 

uhá 

Gopalehandra Biswas, s/o. Mohinimohan 
Biswas. 

Tajsankar Sen, s/o. Gopalchandra Sen 

Nimaichandra Mandal, sfo. Kenaram 
Mandal. 

Tapaskumar Raychaudhuri, s/o. Kanti- 
bhushan Raychaudhuri. 

Sudhanchandra Das, sjo. Ze Jatindra- 
nath Das.. š 

Nalinchandra Manna, s/o. Kanaram 
Manna. - 

Parimalkumar Ray, sjo, Late Harendra- 
nath Ray. ] 

Purnendubikas Chattopadhyay, s/o. 
Dharanidhar Chattopadhyay. 

Paresnath Ghosh, s/o. Late Digendranath 
Ghosh. : 

Panchanan Mitra, S[o. Dhirendranath 
Mitra. ` 

Subrata Datta, s/o. Satyendranath Datta 

Pradipkumar Sardar, sjo. Indubhushan 
Sardar. 

Syamalkumar Ghosh, s/o. Nanigopal 
Ghosh. 


Amalkumar Chaudhuri, s/o. Dhirendra- 


nath Chaudhuri. 

Bidhanchandra Chattopadhyay, s/o. Sib- . 
chandra Chattopadhyay. 

Dukhiram Datta, s/o. Late Paritosh 
Datta. - 

Mrinalkanti Ghosh, sjo. Harendranath 
- Ghosh. 


Rathindra Chattopadhyay, s/o. Kalipada 


Chattopadhyay. 
Sibsankar Ghosh, s/o. 
- prasanna Ghosh. 
Prasantakumar~ Datta, s/o. 
"ehandra Datta. j : 
Satischandre Dhar, s/o. Surendrakumar 
‘Dhar. 


Bhupendra- . 


Sridam- 


Do. 
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Tho examination of the following candidates for the year 1961, has been cancelled 
and they have been debarred from appearing at the School Final and Higher Secondary 
Eixeihinations of the Board to be held in the year 1962 :— 


Roll Nó: 
Bol Ex (Hu) 39 
Durga Ex (Tc) 8 
Jal (Se) 100 
Kat Ex (Hu) 14 
Kola (Hu) 45 
Ram Ex (Hu) 66 
Sànti (Hu) 10 
North (Hu) f 6 
North (Hu) 18 
North (Cm) 92 
North (Cm) 241 
Rai (Hu) 56 
Rai (Hu) 60 
Roll No. 
Amta 98 
Bang 228 
Bang 225 
Bang 233 
Bang F _ 60 
Bang PW 146 
Bang PW 167 
Bang PW 173 
Bang PW 175 
Bang P 34 
Barrack D 5 
Barrack D 90 
Barrack PD 31 
Barrack PD 33 
Barrack PD 94 
Barui PW; 14 
Bur - 800 
Chak P T 
Chitta PW . - 7° 


HIGHER SECONDARY SYLLABUS 


Name School 

Syamapada Ray, s/o. Satyakinkar Ray External candidate ` 

Narayanchandra Sarkar, s/o. Jyotirmoy Do. 
Sarkar. < 

Bidyutkumar Ray, s/o. Dharanimohan Jalpaiguri " Zilla 
Ray. ‘School. 

Biswanath Laha, s[o. Late Rakhahari External candidate 
Laha. 

Kishorimohan Maity, s/o. Avaranchandra Kola Union High 
Maity. School, 

Md. Noséad Ali, s/o. Md. Nurjan Ali ‘External candidate 


Hrishikesh Ray, s/o. Late Radbacharan Santipur Oriental 
Ray. : Academy. 

Pratulchandra Mitra, s/o. Kalachand Baghbazar High 
Mitra. School, Calcutta” 


Dinanath Khettry, s/o. Hargopal Khettry Saraswat Kshatriya 
Vidyalaya, Cal. 
Harikishan Kedia, s/o. Anganlal Kedia Do. 
Umashankar Jaiswal, s/o. Laxmiprosad Sree Balkrishna 
Jaiswal. Vithalnath ‘Vidya- 
laya, Calcutta. 
Surendranath Saha, s/o. Mohabir Prasad Raiganj Coronation 
Saha. M. H. S. School. 
Jaygopal Saha, s/o. Jagadishchandra Do. 
Saha. : ; 


-1959-61 SYLLABUS ^ 


Name School 


Madhusudan Bandyopadhyay, s/o. Late Narit Nayyaretna 
Hrishikesh Bandyopadhyay. Institution (How.) 
Sureshchandra Ray, s/o. Satishchandra New Bongaon High 


Ray. School. 
Biman behead Chattopadhyay, s/o. Late , Do. 
Debendranath Chattopadhyay. 
Dilipkumar Majumdar, s/o. Jagatbandhu , Do. 


Majumdar. 
Gita Chakrabarti, d/o. Late: Debendra- Bongaon Kumudini 
nath Chakrabarti. Girls’ High School. 
Kalidas Mandal, s/o. Brindaban Mandal Private candidate 


Bimalkrishna Biswas, s/o. Natabar Do. 
Biswas. 

Upendranath Sarkar, s/o. Mahananda ` Do. 
Sarkar. 

Subhaskumar - Mukhopadhyay, s/o. Do. 


Hemantakumar Mukhopadhyay. 


Jagabandhu Ghosh, s/o. Late Adhar- Do. 
chandra, Ghosh. ~ 
Dilipkumar Debdas, sjo. Late Promod- Khardah Sibnath 
Chandra Debdas. High School. 
Baleram Sarker, s/o. Haripada Sarkar Do. 


Asimlal Mukhopadhyay, sfo. Nanilal Private candidate 


Mukhopadhyay. 

Sripatibhusan Mandal, s/o. Manoranjan Do. 
Mandal. 

Dulalchandra Datta, s/o. Late Digendra- Do. 
chandra Datta. ; 

Santiranjan Guha, s/o. Late Nagendra- Do. 


nath Guha. 
Molla Akramul Hoque, sjo. Late Desharat Khandaghosh High 
Molla. School (Burdwan). 
Anilkumar Bhattacharyya, sjo. Jagadish- Private candidate ” 
chandra Bhattacharyya. 
Pranabkumar~ Bandyopadhyay, Do, 
Bagalananda Bandyopadhyay. - 


s/o. 


300 

Roll No. 
Chitta PW 
Chitta PW ` 
Chitta P 


Chitta P 
Cont PW 


Coo PW 
Durga 


Durga 
Durga 
Durga 
Durga 


Durga PW 
Durga PW i 


Durga PW 
Durga PW 


Durga PW 
Durga P 


Durga P 
Durga P 
Durga P 
. Fatepur 
Dain P 
Dain PW 
Dain PW 
Dain PW 
Danton 
Dar P 
Dar P 
Der P 
Diam PW 
Dub PW 
Hub PW 


Hali 


Hali 

Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Heli PW 
Hali PW 


234 


101 


THE CALCUITA REVIEW 
Name 


Dipak Palchaudhuri, s/o. Phatik Pal- 
chaudhuri. 

Muktipada Ray, sjo. 
chandra Ray. 


Late Abinash- 


"Ramapada Bhaduri, s/o. Anukulchandra 


Bhaduri. 
Manmohan Sarkar, s/o. Hari Ch. Sarkar 


'Abantikumar Kandar, s/o. Achintakumar 


Kandar. 

Anilchandra Datta, s/o. Basantakumar 
Datta. 

Surendrakumar Verma, s/o. Jagmohan 
Ram. - 


Nandakisor Karundia, s/o. Kishanlal 
Karundia. 

Anadinath Chattopadhyay, s/o. Guru- 

` pada Chattopadhyay. 

Samarkumar Gangopadhyay, s/o. 


Kamala kanta Gangopadhyay. 

Saratkumar Biswas, s/o. Murarimoban 
Biswas. 

Ajitkumar Saha, s/o. Sudhirkumar Saha 

Ranjitkumar Ghosh, s/o. Parbaticharan 
Ghosh. 

Syamalchandra Chattaraj, s/o. Paramesh- 
chandra Chattaraj. 

Jagadishchandra Bhattacharyya, 
Chandicharan Bhattacharyya, 

Biswajit Kundu, s/o. Dwijapada Kundu 

Binaykrishna Bandyopadhyay, s/o. 
Dulalchandra Bandyopadhyay. 

Sisirkumar Bhattacharyya, s/o. Kalipada 
Bhattacharyya. 

Susantakumar Mukhopadhyay, 
‘Natabar Mukhopadhyay. 

Naliniranjan Tewari, s/o. Phanibhushan 
Tewari. 

Banshibadan Jana, s/o. Sasadhar Jana 


s/o. 


s/o. 


Radharaman Ghosh, s/o. Hazarilal Ghosh 

Dinabandhu Metey, s/o. Sasadhar Metey 

Pareshchandra Sanyal, s/o.. Dhanésh- 
chandra Sanyal. 

Md. Golam Kabir, s/o. Late Md. Aktar 
Hossain. 

Pulinbehari Som, s/o. Radhamohan Som 


Rajnarayan Saha, s/o. Mahabir Ram . 
Dharamnath Upadhyay, s/o. Late Sri- 
chandi Upadhyay. i 

Ganapat Thakur,-s/o. Timel Thakur 

Indubhusan Nayak, s/o. Nirahjan Nayak 

Tarachand Bandyopadhyay, s/o. Sibadas 
Bandyopadhyay. 

Harendranath Parial, s/o. Srischandra 

. Parial. 

Priyalal Das, s/o. Late Rajmohan Das 


Debaprasad Basu, s/o. Narendranath 
Basu. 

Satyaranjan Adhikari, s/o. Rajendra- 
chandra Adhikari. 

Sudarsan Sadhukhan, s/o. Late Kshitish- 
chandra Sadhukhan. 

Bisadkumar Ghoshehaudhuri, s/o. Late 
Kalipada Ghoshchaudhuri. 

Haranchandra Das, sjo. Late, Gostha. 


behari Das, : E 


[sEPT.. 


. Schoo! 


Private: candidate 


Do. 
Do. 


Ondal Hindu 
Vidyalaya 
wan). 

Do. 


. Hindi 
(Burd- 


Ondal High School,' 


Burdwan. 
Do. 


Do. 


Private candidate 


Do. 


Siterampur Siksha- 
niketan (24-Pgs.). . 
Private candidate 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Baghasty U. 


High 
(Midnapore). 


H.S.C. 
School 


Private candidate 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Kanchrapara 
cipal 


Muni- 


Politechnice .. 


High School. 


Do. 


Private candidate’ 


Do. 


1963] - 


Roll No. 


Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Hali PW- 
Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Hali PW 
Hali PW 


Jal 
Jal 


Jal PW 
Jal PW 


Jal PW 


Jangi 


Jangi P 
Jangi PW 
Jhar PW 
Jia 

Kalim P 
Kalim P 
Kalna 
Kalyani 
Kalyani 
Kalyani 


Kalyani 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Name 


49 PPM aie Sadhukban, 

; Amulyakumar Sadhukhan.  .. 

51 Arunkümar' Sengupta, s/o. Bibhuti- 

~ bhushan Sengupta. 

74 Sankarkumár Mukhopadhyay, 
Satishchandra -Mukhopadhyay. 

76 Subir Dasgupta, 8/0. Sudhirchandra Das- 
gupta. 

77 Atindralal Mukhopadhyay,’ 
Ramendralal Mukhopadhyay. 

88  Diptimoy Rakshit, s/o. Pareschandra 
Rakshit. 


‘s/o. 


s/o. 


s/o. 


99 Dilipkumar Bhattacharyya, sjo. Sib- 
kinkar Bhattacharyya. 
104. Gopalehandra Bhattacharyya, sjo. 


Surendranath Bhattacharyya. 
108 Gourángachandra Taphadar, s/o. Late 
Satischandra Taphadar. 
189 ene Das, s/o. Basantakumar 
as. 
179 Murarimohan  Chakrabarti, 
Dineshehandra Chakrabarti. 
234 Barunnath Bhattacharyya, s/o. Haranath 


sjo. 


Bhattacharyya. - 

293 Dinendranath Mitra,.s/o. Kartikchandre 
Mitra. 

295 Dipendranath Karmakar, sjo. Late 
Surendranath Karmakar. 

303 Rathindranath Deb, s/o. Nagendra- 


chandra Deb. : 
825 Kamalkrishna Sengupta, s/o. Hemanta- 
kumar Sengupta. 


145 Benoykumar Ghosh, s/o. Late Jaladhar 
Ghosh. 
419 Latiful Alam, s/o. Meraj Ahmed 


157 Sushilchandra Seal, s/o. Krishnalal Soal 
176 Satyabrata Sarkar, s/o. Late Debendra- 

. nath Sarkar. : , 
284 Sadhankumar Bhattacharyya, 
: Satishehandra Bhattacharyya. 


76 Sanjoykumar Saha, s/o. Late Saradindu- 
bhusan Saha. : 


s/o: 


-15 Nabakumar Sarkar, s/o. Mahendranath 
- Sarkar. 
74: Bholanath Das, s/o. 
Das. 
154 Adristakumar De, sjo: Joindranath De 
7 Kamalaranjan Datta, s/o. Kartick- 
' chandra Datta. V 


Gourangachandra 


5 James Hem Kumar Karthak, s/o. James 
Ismail Karthak. 

7 Kamal Kumar. Gurung, s/o. Nar Bahadur 
Gurung. ' 


225 Syed Md. Abu Taher, s/o. Syed à Md. Abu 


Siddique. 

ES Sushilkumar Chakrabarti, s/o. Dwijendra- 
-lal Chakrabarti. 

75 Sriram Prasad, s/o. Daliari : 


99- Prabhunath LT dé Harisenkar ao 


119 Satya Narayani Praséd,, Blo: Kalkeatti 
Dhobi. 


18—29086P—1X. 


Late 


801 
School 


Private candidate 


Do. 


Jalpaiguri, Ananda 
Model High School. 

Jalpaiguri Desban- 
dhunagar Madhya- 
mic Vidyalaya. 


Private candidate 
Do. 


Do. 


Raghunathganj High 
School E 
bad). 


Private candidate 


Do. 


Do. / 
Sagardighi S. N. 
High School 

(Murshidabad). 


Private candidate 


Do. 


Kalna Mahishmar- 
dini Institution. 
Kanehrapara Ram- 
prosad High School 

Do. 


Shreemandhari High 
School, Kanchra- 
para. . toe. 

Do, ce 
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Roll No. 
Kalyani 


Kalyani 
Kalyani P . 
Kalyani PW 
Kat P 

Kat P 
Khowai PW 
Khowai PW 
Kola F PW 
Kola F PW 
Kola PW 
Kri F. PW: 
Mal PW 
Mal P 

Mal P 

Mal P 

Mem PW 
Mem P 


Mem P 
Mura P 


Nal 


Raghubari PW 


Raghubari PW 
Rai 


Rai, 


Rai PW 


Rai PW 
Ram PW 


Santi 


Santi 
Santi 


Santi | 


Santi 
Santi PW 


Sànti PW 
Santi PW 


103 


167 


60 
66 
26 
81 
70 
84 
176 


193 
21 
27 
43 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 
Name 


Cipalshandrs De, s/o. Late Saratchandra 
e, 


Sureshchandra Patra, s/o. Late Birakhan- 
chandra Patra. 

Satyaranjan Das, s/o. Rajendralal Das 

Kendra Singh, s/o. Chet Ram 

Muktipada Pal, s/o. Raikrishna Pal 

Kanailal Mukhopadhyay, s/o. Sagar- 
mohan Mukhopadhyay. 


Ramjoy Debbarma, s/o. Binanda- 
chandra Debbarma. 

Arabinda Modak, s/o. Akshaykumar 
Modak. 

Belarani Kundu, d/o. Bhimchandra 
Kundu. A 


Santi Kundu, d/o. Patitpaban Kundu 

Nanigopal Sekhar, s/o. Sailapada Sekhar 

Priti Singharay, d/o. Late Manibhusan 
Biswas. 

Mrinalkanti Ghosh, s/o. Narayanchandra 
Ghosh. 

Amal Chakrabarti, sjo. Asutosh Chakra- 

arti. 

Sureshchandra Dubey, s/o. Late Hari- 
saran Dubey. 

Sailendranath YAoheryya s/o. Digendra- 

` narayan Acharyya. 

Sunilkumar Mandal, sjo. Late Amritalal 
Mandal. 


Rajanikanta Nandi, s/o. Narendranath 


Nandi. 
Sunilkumar Koner, s/o. Dibakar Koner 
Jitendranath Sikdar, s/o. Late Pashan- 
chandra Sikdar. 
Abdul. Mannan, s/o: Abdus Saiyed 


Dhirendranath Midya, s/o. Dharanidhar 
Midya. . 

Rabindranath Samanta, s/o. 
Samanta. 

Radhesyam More, s/o. Brijlal More 


Niranjan 


Dilipkumar Nandi, s/o. Late Pranesh- 
chandra Nandi. 


Santoshkumar Das, s/o. Late Hara- 
gobinda Das. 

Gourgopal Ray, s/o. Nishibhushan Ray 

Abdur Rahim Kabiraj, s/o. Menhaj 
Kabiraj. 

J aga ae Nag, s/o. Mahadebpada Nag 


Madhabchandra Bagchi, s/o. Sailendra- 
nath Bagchi. 

Panchanande Pramanik, s/o, Nityananda 
Pramanik. 

Krishnadulal Saha, s/o. Baidyanath Saha 


Asitbandhu Kundu, s/o. Late Amiya- 
bandhu Kundu. 

Saktipada Mukhopadhyay, s/o. Mrityun- 
jey Mukhopadhyay. 


‘Anup Mitra, s/o. Kamalakinker Mitra 


Sunilkumar Modek, s/o. Late Aswini- 
kumar Modak, 


[suer.. 
School 


Chandmari Desha- 
priya Sikshayatan 
(Nadia). 

Do. 


Private candidate 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Murarai Aukshoy 
Kumar Institution 
(Birbhum). 

Private candidate 


Do. 


Lakshmipur M. C 
Vidyabhaben' (W. 
Dinajpur). 

Sudarshanpur Dwa 
rikaprasad Uchcha- 


_Vidyachakra er. 
` Dinajpur). 
Private candidate 

Do. 

Do. 
Santipur Municipal 
` High School 

(Nadia). 

Do. 

Do. 
Santipur Muslim 
High School 
(Nadia). x epus 

Do. 


Private candidate 


Do. 
Do. 


1963] 
Roll No. 


Sarisha. 


Sainthia 


Ulu P 

Ulu P 

Ulu P 

Uttar 

Cent PW D 
Cent: 8 

Cent S 

Cent FP A 
North PT 
South A 
South PW D 
South PW D 
South PW D 
South PW D 


South PW D 
South PW D 


South P D 
South PD 


South P D 
South L 


South R 
South PR 
South PR 
South X 
South Py 
South PZ 


Aliduar PW (58) 
Bagnan PW (58) 
Bagnan PW (58) 


Basir PW (58 
Chak PW (58) 


Chak FPW (58) 


Chitta PW (58) 


Chitta PW (58) 
Coo PW (58) 


Dain PW (58) 
Dain PW (58) 


Dain PW (58) 


61 
72 
24 
26 

2 


30 
100 


26 
29 


30 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Name 


Seilendranath Sardar, s/o. Kishorimohan 
Sardar. | 

Biswanath Datta, s/o. Late Amulyaratan 
Datta. 7 


Jaygobinda Sinha, s/o. Late Biswanath 
inha. 

Nikhileswar Bandyopadhyay, 
Bisweswar Bandyopadhyay 
Manojkumar Hazra, s/o. Late Kunja- 

behari Hazra. 
Narayanchandra Tahabildar, s/o. Hari- 
pada Tahabildar. 


sjo. 


Jamuna Prasad, sjo. Bishu Majhi 

Anilchandra Konwer, sjo. Durgapada 
Konwer. 

Taritkumar Som, s/o. Tarinimohan Som 

Abira Ray, d/o. Bijaybandhu Ray 

Kartikchandra Nag, s/o. Kalisambhu Nag 

Prasanta Adhikari, s/o. Panchuchandra 
Adhikari. 


Pradyotkumar Ghosh, s/o. Sudhirkumar : 


Ghosh. 

Sarojkumar Chaudhuri, s/o. Sailendra- 
kumar Chaudhuri. 

Rameshchandra Sarkar, 
chandra Sarkar. 

Chanehalkumar Dattagupta, s/o. Nirmal- 
chandra Dattagupta. ` ` 

Niranjan Pal, s/o. Panchananda Pal 

Phanindrachandra Rakshit, s/o. Indra- 
mohan Rakshit. 

Amulyakumar Majumdar, s/o. Basanta- 
kumar Majumdar. 

Apurbakanti Chakrabarti, s/o. Asha- 
ranjan Chakrabarti. 

Benu Mitra, s/o..Nripendranath Mitra 

Asokkumar Gangopadhyay, s/o. Krishna- 
kumar Gangopadhyay. 

Nripenkumar Dhar, s/o. Dinesh Dhar 


s/o. Suresh- 


Himangsukumar Chowbey, s/o. Abhay- 


prasad Chowbey. 

Pankajkumar Ray, sjo. Aswinikumar 
Ray. 

Somnath Mukhopadhyay, sjo. Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyay. 

Dilipkumar Chattopadhyay, s/o. Mano- 
ranjan Chattopadhyay. 

Satyaranjan Ghosh, sjo. Dr: Sudhirranjan 
Ghosh. 

Swadeshranjan Acharyya, 
Jaynarayan Acharyya. 
Krishnapada .Maity, s/o. Late Parikshit 

Maity. 
Amiyakumar Ghosh, sjo. Nirapada Ghosh 
Parimalkanti Sen, s/o. Debendranath Sen 
Balaram Mitra, s/o. Satishchandra Mitra 
Anjali Nandi, d/o. Aditinath Nandi 
Girindranath Acharyya, s/o. Late Jadu- 
- nath Acharyya. 
Gopinath Mandal, s/o. Balaram Mandal 
Pradipkumar Guhe, s/o. Hemantakumar 
Guha. 
Shibsankar Das, s/o. Sudhirkumar Das 
Bholenath Chandra, s/6. Late Annada- 
prasad -Chandra. = 
Sristidhar Ghosh, s/o. 
Ghosh, : 


s/o. Late 


Late Kanailal 


303 
School 


Khanrapara High 
School (24-Pags.). 

Alunda High School 
` (Birbhum). 


Private candidate 
Do. 
Do. : 


Nischindapur Chitta- 
ranjan Vidyalaya 
(Howrah). 

Private candidate 

Carey High School, 
Calcutta. 

f Do. ` 

Private candidate 

Do. 

Tiljala Brajanath 
Vidyapith, Cal. 

Private candidate 


Do. 


Do. 

Chetla Boys’ High 
School, Caleutta. 
Behala High School, 
Dist. 24-Parganas. 

Private candidate 


Do. 
Puddopukur 


Caleutta. 
Private candidate 


Inst., 
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Roll No. - 


Dain PW (58) 
Dain PW (58) 
Dain PW (58) 
Dain PW (58) 
Dain PW (58) 
pee EY i 
Dain PW (58) 
Dain PW (58) 
Dain PW (58) 
Dub PW (58) 
Durga PW (58) 
Hali PW (58) 
Hali PW (58) 
Hali PW (58) 
Hali PW (58) 
Hali PW (58) 
Hali PW (58) 
l Hali PW (58) 


Jal PW (58) 
Jal PW (58) 


Jal PW (58) 


Jangi PW (58) 
Jangi PW (58) 


Jay PW (58) 
Kalna PW (58) 


Kandi PW (58) 101. 


114 
137 
181 


63 
138 


140 


26 
,98 


138 
11 


Kharag PW (58) 16 
Kharag PW (58) 122 


Kri PW (58) 
Kurs PW (58) 
Mal PW (58) : 


Mal PW (58) 
Mal PW (58) 


Mal PW (58) 
Mal PW (58) 
Mal PW (58) 
Mal PW (58) 
Mal PW (58) .. 


a 
Mid PW (58) 


119 
160 
231 
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Name 


l'SEPT. 


School 


Anwar Hossain, s/o. Late Abdul Maquid Private candidate 


Syed Bazle Kader, s/o. Syed Ali Akhter 
Prasantakumar Bhaskar, g/o. Gopiballav 
Bhaskar. 


. Manojkumar Datta, s/o. Adityakumer 


Datta. 
Kashinath Ghosh, s/o. Late Bholanath 
Ghosh. 
Dhananjoy Das, s/o. Nilkanta Das 
Lakshminarayan Pal, s/o. Saransasi Pal 
Atinkumar Chakrabarti, s/o. Late 
Ramanchandra Chakrabarti. 
Kalisanker Bandyopadhyay, s/o. 
Sambhunath Bandyopadhyay. 


` Md. Azimuddin Mandal, s/o. Haibatullah" 


Mandal. - 

Umapada Mandal, s/o. Late Gobinda 
Mandal. 

Sunilkumar Bhattacharyya, s/o. Durga- 
pada Bhattacharyya. 

Kanailal Chattopadhyay, sjo. Niranjan 
Chattopadhyay. 

Asitkumar Mukhopadhyay, sjo. -Naku- 
leswar Mukhopadhyay. 

Sunilkumar Chattopadhyay, sjo. Hem- 
chandra Chattopadhyay. 

Tarapada Ghosh, s/o. Pramathabehari 
Ghosh. 

Nirmalkumar Ghosh, s/o. Upendranath 
Ghosh. 

Ranjitkumar Biswas, s/o. Late Pancha- 
nan Biswas. 

Mangalchandra Mallick, s/o. Fakir- 
chandra Mallick. 

Mihirkumar Datta, s/o. Keshablal Datta 

Debendranath Barman, s/o. Late Braja- 
mohan Barman. 

Rabindranath Jha, s/o. Late Khagendra- 
nath Jha. 

Dwijapada Das, s/o. Nagendranath Das 

Dhirendranath Mandal; s/o. Tarish- 
chandra Mandal. 

Batakrishna Haldar, s/o. 
behari Haldar. 

Harihar Bhattacharyya, s/o. 
kumar Bhattacharyya. - 

Kshiradkumar Mandel, sjo. Late Annada- 
prasad Mandal. 

Krishnakumar De, s/o. Late Aparna- 
charan De 

Sudhirkumar Pramanik, s/o. 
Bikramchandra Pramanik. - 

Sunilkumar Bandyopadhyay, s/o. 
Bishnupada. Bandyopadhyay. 

Krishnabir Mox,ten, s/o. Shreeman 
Moktan. . 

Md. Bazlul Hoque, s/o; Md. Ali Ektedar 
Hossain. 

Amalchandra Saha, s/o. Haricharan Saha 

Asutosh Chakrabarti, s/o. Debendranath 
Chakrabarti. 

Utpalkumar Bagchi, s/o, Krishnanath 
Bagchi. 

Kamalkrishna Saha, s/o. Haripada Saha 

Md. Ali Hossain, s/o: Late Abbas Momin 

Pasupati Goswami, s/o. Late Trailakya- 
nath Goswami., 


Late Bipin- 
Abhoy- 


Late 


Kshitishchandra Sarkar, s/o. Janardan . 


Sarkar. 
Jasodanandan Sahoo, s/o. Surendranath 
ahoo. 


Do. 
Do. 


1968] 
Roll No. 


Mura PW (58) 23 


Raghubari PW (58) 
53 


Rahara PW (5g) 11 


Rai PW (58) 11 
Rai PW (58) 67 
Ram PW (58) 31 
Ram PW (58) 132 
Ram PW (58) 147 
Shyam PW (58) 10 
Sode PW (58) 8 
Sode PW (58) 41 
Sode PW (58) 47 
Sode PW (58) 128 
Sode PW (58) 135 


Cent PW (58) ZD 
94 
Cent PW (58) ZD 

: 248 
North PW (58) ZA 
60 

North PW (58) ZA 
6 

North PW (58) ZA 
162 

North PW (58) ZA 
; 212 

North PW (58) ZA 
221 

North FPW (58) ZA 
148 

South PW. (58) ZA 
203 

South PW (58) ZA 
. 241 
South PW (58) ZD 
139 

South PW (58) ZE 
18 

South PW (58) ZE 


47 
South PW (58) ZG 
7 


South FPW (58) ZH 
South FPW (58) zH 
134 

^ Roll No. 
Puru Py 16 
Puru Py 89 
Puru PX 151 


NOTIFICATIONS 
‘Name. 


Dayalehandra Das, s/o. Late Panchu- 
gopal Das. 

Pulinbehari Bera, s/o. Abinashchandra 
Bera. 

Bimalendu Biswas, s/o. 
Biswas. i 

Manoranjan Das, s/o. Patananda Das 

Arunnarayan Guha, s/o. Nishibhusan 
Guha. 

Brijeswar Mandal; s/o. Late Baidyanath. 
Mandal. ; 

Fayez Mohammad Khan, s/o. Ebadath 
Khan. : 

Brilyanath Chattopadhyay, s/o. Gopal- 
chandra Chattopadhyay. 

Mainuddin Ahmed, s/o. Mostan Shaik 

Pranesh Chakrabarti, s/o. Sashimohan 

` Chakrabarti. . 

Dipakkumar Sarkar, s/o. Krishnalel 
Sarkar. . 

Amalendranath Datta, s/o. Late Jadu- 
nath Datta. 

Narayanchandra Mukhopadhyay, s/o. 
Panchanan Mukhopadhyay. ^ 

Jibankrishna Sanki, s/o. Kalipada Sanki 

Amalkumar Sarkar, s/o. Girijabhushan 
Sarkar. . : 

Aftab Kamal, s/o. Golam Rasul 


Atulchandra 


Prabalkumar Ghosh, s/o. Nirojkrishna 
Ghosh. 
Murarimohan Das, s/o. Gobindalal Das 


Saumendranath Bandyopadhyay, s/o. 
Bharatchandra Bandyopadhyay. 

Santoshkumar Basu, s/o. Late Nares- 
chandra Basu. 

Sachindramohan Pal, s/o. Sasimohan Pal 


Sobharani Das, d/o. Jatindranath Das 


Niranjan Ray, s/o. Late Nagendrakumar 
ay. 
Salilkumar Ray, s/o. Mokshadacharan 


Ray. 
Abhimanyu Pal, s/o. Satyaprasanna Pal 


Asokkumar Mukhopadhyay, s/o. Late 
Suvendranath Mukhopadhyay. 

Pankajmohan Raichaudhuri, s/o. Late 
Murarimohan Raichaudhuri. 

Nabakumar Bhattacharyya, s/o. Late 

` Girindranath Bhattacharyya. M 

Bakul Ghosh, d/o. Late Jogeschandra 
Ghosh.. 

Pushpa Datta, d/o. Netaicharan Datta 


BIHAR BOARD SYLLABUS 
Name 


Harendrachandra Pande, s/o. Suchand 
Pande. 

Shyamsundar Sharma, 
Sharma. 

Dhananjay Mahata, ‘s/o. Late Kasab 
Mahata. 


sjo. Gajanan 
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School 
Private candidate 
Do. 
Do. 


Sehool 
Private candidate 
Do. 


Do. 


"3 
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The Compartmental Sehool Final and Higher Secondary Examinations of the 
following candidates for the year 1901 has been cancelled and they have. been debarred 
from appearing at the School Final and Higher Secondary Examination of the Board 
to be held in the year, 1062. 


Roll No. Name A School 


Jal HS (Comp) 13 Rakhalchandra Majumdar, sjo. Private candidate 
Mahendrachandra Majumdar. 


Dar (58) Comp 8. Rathindranath Bhaduri, sjo. Sachindra- Do. 
: nath Bhaduri. í 

Dar (58) Comp 91 Harsha Bahadur Moktan, s/o. Birman Do. 
Moktan. 

Birb (Comp) 185 Sastidhar Mandal,s/o. Late Dhrubapada Do. 
Mandal. 

Bank (Comp) . 7 Alokekumar Ray, s/o. Nirodbaran Hay Do. 

Mid (Comp) 191 Dhireshchandra Bhunia, s/o. Srikanta- Do. 


kumar Bhunia. 


The examination of the following candidate for the year, 1961 has been cancelled 
and he has beon debarred from appearing at the School Final and Higher Secondary 
Examinations of the Board to be held in the year 1962 and 1963 :— 


1958 SYLLABUS 


Roll No. bc Name School 


South PW (58) ZA Kartikchandra Sadhukhan, s/o. Pancha- Private candidate 
~ 24 nan Sadhukhan. 
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